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To my MOTHER 



PREFACE 


The aim of this volume is to provide a general briefing on the de¬ 
velopment of American relations with the lands of Asia and the Pacific. 
As such it is intended primarily for the general reader and the student 
seeking an introductory approach to the subject. It purports to be 
frank and objective within a framework of liberal and Christian princi¬ 
ples and to come to grips honestly with problems currently confronting 
the United States in Asia. Major and general developments are stressed 
and details are included only to the extent necessary to clarify the 
narrative. Since the lands of the Near East are linked historically and 

otherwise to the Mediterranean area, they are not included in the Asia 
encompassed by this study. 

The book is based on a critical examination of primary materials as 
well as a careful study of the works of a large number of specialists. 
An attempt has been made to follow a “unit’^ approach. As a con¬ 
sequence there may be some minor overlapping of material. The 
source references are primarily intended to be grateful acknowledgments 
for the research and judgments of others. To avoid needless repeti¬ 
tion, Secretary before a personal name indicates a United States 
Secretary of State, unless the text specifies or implies otherwise. The 
spellings of Asiatic names are admittedly inconsistent since the intent 

has been to employ the particular spellings that may be most familiar 
to the general reader. 

I wish to thank the John Day Company for their kind permission to 
draw on parts of two of my books published by them, namely. Introducing 
Asia and Japan and America, and for permission to reproduce four 
maps which appeared in these books (Manchuria, Northeast Asia, The 
aafic Area and World War II, and Japan and the Peace Treaty). I 
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PREFACE 


wish also to express my deep gratitude to Brown University for the 
presidential fellowships granted me in 1952 and 1953 which enabled 
me to continue my studies in Japan and to better understand Asian 
feelings and points of view. I am grateful to Prof. Eugene H. Miller 
of Ursinus College for a critical reading of the manuscript and having 
offered valuable criticism. I am grateful, also, to Rev. Francis J. 
Mathy, S. J., of Sophia University, for editorial suggestions and criti¬ 
cism. I am much indebted to Miss Midori Yamanouchi for some 
valuable research, and to Miss Eri Sakai for assistance in the preparation 
of the proofs. My indebtedness to the many specialists without whose 
painstaking research a work of this kind could not be attempted is 
humbly acknowledged. Any errors and all opinions are, of course, 
the full responsibility of the author. 


Cromwell, Connecticut 


Lawrence H. Battistini 
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CHAPTER I 


ASIA AND THE PACIFIC BECKON 

AMERICA’S HERITAGE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. . . So runs the birth certificate of the 
American Republic. This Republic was born of revolution and 
bloodshed, of revolt against colonialism, of inspiration from 
some of the noblest ideals evolved by man in his conception of 
the individual and his relationship to society and the state. 

The American Republic set forth on its career of independence 
at a time when all the great states of the world were under auto¬ 
cratic or semi-autocratic systems. Britain, the haughty mistress 
of the seas, was a landed and commercial aristocracy. France 
was in the throes of a revolution which was to produce a short¬ 
lived republic based on democratic idealism but which was soon 
to yield to the despotism of Napoleon Bonaparte. Spain was 
firmly ruled by an absolute monarchy. Russia was under the in¬ 
flexible autocracy of the Czar. The heads of these states tended 
to look with fear, suspicion and disfavor upon the democratic 
and republican experiment that was launched in America. None 
wished it well.* At the same time, these powerful states were 
enmeshed in age-old rivalries. France and Britain, who had been 

Although Czar Alexander I professed friendship for America, he was primarily 
niotivatcd by dislike of England and a desire to encourage a potential rival of that 
power rather than by any liking for American republicanism and liberalism. Any 
ricndship which Napoleon had for the Republic was similarly motivated. 

[ 3 ] 
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in conflict for centuries, were again involved in bitter contention. 

Although separated by a great ocean from the Old World, the 

United States in its infancy was weak and powerless to oppose 

an armed attack by any of the great powers should the oAers 
remain neutral. 


Aware of the hostility and unfriendliness of the great European 
states, but more fearful that their rivalries might directly or in¬ 
directly engulf the New World in flames that could conceivably 
consume the newly born American Republic, the leaders of Amer¬ 
ica at the outset outlined basic principles that were to guide the 
conduct of the nation in foreign affairs. These basic principles, 
laid down by Washington and strengthened by Jefferson, became 
sacred to succeeding generations of Americans and became the 
immutable foundations of American foreign policy for a century 
and a half until the outbreak of World War II in 1939. These 

principles were: commercial intercourse with all nations, en¬ 
tangling alliances with none. 


Although born of revolution and opposition to colonialism, 
the American Government did not seek to undermine existing 
non-democratic regimes. On the contrary, it sought to establish 
honorable relations with all states, regardless of their form of 
government. Nevertheless, individual Americans and even 


government officials never ceased denouncing autocracy, des¬ 
potism and colonialism. Hence, a legend developed through¬ 
out the Asiatic world that the United States alone of all the Western 


nations did not seek to extinguish the sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence of others for reasons of commercial plunder and power 
expansion. In the Far East particularly, the leaders of the back¬ 
ward and defenseless countries became prone to look upon the 
United States as their dependable and last line of defense in the 
struggle for the retention of their sovereignty and independence. 
As the full impact of the West began to be felt in the Far East and 
revolt broke out against the old order of things, democratic and 
republican elements likewise came to look to America for in¬ 
spiration and support. Hence, in our early relations with the 
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lands of the Far East, the leaders of the Republic laid down princi¬ 
ples and patterns of policy and action which caused most Asians 
to hold a very high opinion of America and to make a clear dis¬ 
tinction between her and the other Western imperialist powers. 

EARLY AMERICA AND THE LANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

The United States began its existence as a recogni 2 ed inde¬ 
pendent state with the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 
which terminated the Revolutionary War, By the terms of that 
treaty the territorial extent of the United States was limited on 
the west by the confines of the Mississippi River. Actually, most 
of the region beyond the Appalachian Mountains was still largely 
unsetded, and nearly all the population, less than four million in 
1790, was concentrated along the Adandc seaboard. Hence the 
United States began its career facing eastward, and the Adandc 
was the broad highway which linked it to Europe. The Far 
East was then a remote world which could only be reached by 
circuitous and time-consuming routes. To Americans of this 
period it was almost as unknown as “darkest Africa.” 

When the United States began its existence as a sovereign state. 
It was largely based on an agrarian economy that supplied nearly 
all of its agricultural wants and depended on Europe, primarily 
England, for its manufactured goods. Since the United States 
was practically without industries that required raw materials 
and markets for their finished products, its trading requirements 
were largely confined to the exchange of raw materials for manu¬ 
factured items. As such it was not a large trade. During the 

early years of the Republic’s development, about ninety percent 
of all trade was with England. 

Trade with the Far East arose primarily because of the enter¬ 
prise of the seafaring New Englanders rather than because of 
^y compelling need in America for the products of that area. 
In searching for new routes and ports, these hardy New Englanders 
were motivated by the hard reaUty that independence from England 
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and her Empire had closed to them the old trade routes and markets 

on which they had formerly prospered, particularly the once 

lucrative trade with the British W^est Indies.^ China was one of 

the first lands in the Far East to absorb the attention of the traders. 

In the very year that Washington was inaugurated as the first 

president of the Republic, fifteen American vessels called at Canton 

to take on cargoes of tea and silk.^ The luxury cargoes of these 

vessels were typical of the early American trade with the Far 

East. They were small in bulk and commanded high prices, 

but at the same time they were highly speculative and comprised 

only a small part of the total foreign trade of America at that 
time. 

As Tyler Dennett has noted, Americans prior to the Revolution¬ 
ary War had actually known the Far East only through its as¬ 
sociation with the tea which the British had shipped to Boston 
or which was smuggled from Holland, the silks and cotton goods 
which had come from India, or the adventures of pirates. In 
1784 when the first American-owned vessel, the Empress of China, 
arrived at Canton the far Pacific was practically unknown to 
Americans and probably not more than a half dozen in the whole 

country had ever personally been in any of the countries of that 
vast area,3 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, by which time an 
increasing number of American vessels had begun reaching the 
shores of far Asia and its adjacent islands, even the knowledge 
which the Europeans possessed of the Far East and the lands of 
the Pacific was extremely limited. At that time large areas of 
the Pacific were still uncharted and knowledge of the Far East 
was more or less connected with the trade that was carried on 
with India, the East Indies and the single port of Canton in China. 
Most of India was unconquered by and unknown to the British. 
Except for Canton all of China was closed to the Western “bar¬ 
barians, as the Chinese called them. Korea was locked in a 
rigid seclusion, and Japan carried on a very limited trade only 
with the Dutch, who were permitted the use of a single port on 
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the southern island of Kyushu. Siberia was practically unknown, 
and only a few Russians had reached its Pacific shores. 

As American and European commerce with the far Pacific area 
increased in the ensuing years, the rivalries of the great European 
maritime powers for privileged positions and special advantages 
sharpened. Slowly at first, and then with increasing momentum, 
the great European powers began appropriating and establishing 
their dominion over one land after the other. India had fallen 
to the British as a result of their victorious struggle against the 
French in the eighteenth century, and the trade of American and 
other nationals with that vast subcontinent had to comply with 
British regulations. The East Indies had been largely appropriated 
by the Dutch, and the Spaniards had established their authority 
over the Philippines. Minor holdings had also been gained by 
the French and Portuguese. Far “down under,” Australia and 
New Zealand had been made a part of the British Empire, but 
there were then only a few white inhabitants there. As the 
nineteenth century unfolded, the rivalries of the Western powers 
in the Pacific area became enmeshed in the politics of the West. 

THE EARLY AMERICAN TRADE IN THE PACIFIC 
AREA 

Early American interest in the trading possibilities of the Pacific 
area was stimulated by John Ledyard of Connecticut, who in 
1776 had accompanied Captain James Cook on his last voyage 
to the Pacific. On his return to America in 1781, Ledyard at¬ 
tempted to interest entrepreneurs in outfitting trading expeditions 
to China. It was because of his efforts that the Empress of China 
eparted from New York in February 1784 and headed for Canton 
to initiate American trade with the Far East. As a result of the 
Randal success of this voyage, other vessels were outfitted and 
began calling at Canton and various other ports in India, the 
ndian Ocean area, and islands of the southwestern Pacific. During 
the lifetime of the first generation of Americans after the close 
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of the Revolutionary War, all of this trade was known as the 
^‘East India Trade.” 

This early ‘‘East India Trade” was a natural outlet for the 
bursting energies of the seafaring New Englanders for whom 
the most distant seas held no terrors. At that time New England 
was practically without any industries, such as were to develop 
in the latter part of the century and transform it into the workshop 
of America. Even the rock-strewn soil was inhospitable to the 
plow. It offered the enterprising individual almost no oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire wealth and improve his lot. Hence the lure 
of the sea, and particularly the lure of trading in far away lands 
where quick profits could be made on small investments. 

The early American traders took either of two routes in reaching 
the Far East. One route was eastward across the Atlantic Ocean, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and then to the Indian Ocean 
and Canton. The other route was around the coast of South 
America, around Cape Horn, and then across the Pacific to inter¬ 
vening ports and Canton. Traders using the eastward route 
frequented the ports of the Indian Ocean, the East African coast, 
the East Indies and finally Canton. 

American trade with Isle de France (JMauritius) began in April 
1786 with the arrival of the Grand Turk of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Trade with India began in 1786 with the arrival of the Chesapeake 
of Baltimore. In the Anglo-American Treaty of 1794 (the Jay 
Treaty), the American traders were accorded special privileges 
in the India trade. This trade was of considerable extent, and 
prior to 1790 the total tonnage of American ships calling at 
Indian ports was greater than that of American vessels calling at 
Canton, With the War of 1812 the American trade in India de¬ 
clined, but it picked up considerably during the two decades 
preceding the Qvil War. 

Much more so than others, the American traders were con¬ 
stantly in search of new markets. In the early nineteenth century 
American trade with the east coast of Africa, Arabia and Iran 
was probably greater than that of all others combined. American 
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trading interests in Zanzibar were probably predominant until 
1859. Trade with the pepper coast of Sumatra began shortly 
after 1790 and developed rapidly until by 1820 it probably equalled 
that of Canton in importance. Trade was also developed with 
Siam (Thailand), but it suffered from vexatious restrictions until 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty in 1833. Trade with 
Batavia, in Java, became of some importance and relations between 
Dutch and American merchants became very cordial. The Dutch 
Government was not sympathetic to American trading activities 
in Java, however, and it attempted to restrict them by means 
of high import and export duties. American trade with the 
port of Manila was only of slight importance, but after 1825 this 
port took on added importance as an “in-between” port of 
call for vessels sailing to Canton via the Cape Horn route.® 

THE FUR TRADE AND THE RESTLESS SEARCH FOR 
PROFITS 

The fur trade with China sprang up partly because the early 
traders had overestimated the value of ginseng as an exchange 
item at Canton and were compelled to find a substitute that would 
find a high price. The traders soon discovered that the Chinese 
were willing to pay high prices for peltries, and they came to 
depend on them as a principal item of barter. Land-animal furs 
for the Canton trade were obtained from the Great Lakes and 
Mississippi Valley regions and from the Northwest Coast, while 
sealskins were obtained from the Falkland Islands, the South 
Seas and the Northwest Coast. The fur resources of the North¬ 
west Coast were exploited shortly after 1778, when Captain Cook 
had obtained some furs from Indians in the Nootka Sound area. 
The sealskin trade was extremely profitable while it lasted, but 
the seals were ruthlessly slaughtered in such large numbers that 
within a generation they had become so scarce that hunting for 
them ceased to be profitable. Although Americans enjoyed a 
favored position in the fur trade, there was lively competition 
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from Russians, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Portuguese and Austri¬ 
ans.® The fur trade with Canton was supplemented at an early 
date by pick-ups of sandalwood on the Hawaiian Islands and by 
beche-de-mer, which was greatly prized as a delicacy by the Chinese. 

The sealskins obtained in the South Pacific between 1805 and 
1834 probably amounted to 1,800,000 peltries valued at about 
$4,000,000. The total value of the American fur trade with 
China, including furs from all sources, from its beginning to its 
termination soon after 1830, probably amounted to between 
fifteen and twenty million dollars. Although precise figures and 
data are lacking, the fur trade and the money made from it were 
unquestionably a boon to America in her feverish search for 

capital. 7 

The search for profits lured the American traders to an ever- 

widening world. By 1832 they had called at most of the islands 

in the vast Pacific. Even settlements had been established, for 

varying periods of permanence, in widely separated parts of the 

world: the Hawaiian Islands, in 1787; Nootka Sound, in 1788; 

the Marquesas, in 1791; Fanning Island, in 1797; the Fijis, 

perhaps in 1800; the Galapagos Islands, in 1832; and Peel Island 
of the Bonin group, in 1832. 

After 1820, however, American entrepreneurs shifted their 
interest to the northern Pacific, where whaling operations came 
to displace the Northwest Coast fur trade. Whaling operations 
in the northern Pacific flourished for about two decades and 
contributed to the development of an American colony in Hono¬ 
lulu, which became a rendez-vous for whalers. An agent for 
commerce and seamen was appointed in Honolulu as early as 1820, 
but Hawaii remained a lonely outpost of American enterprise 
and missionary activity until the late 1840's.8 

THE ORIGINS OF A FAR EASTERN POLICY 

As has been indicated, early American interest in the Pacific 
area was initially confined to simple trading operations, which 
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later were augmented by sealing and whaling. All of these oper¬ 
ations were conducted by men and vessels based on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Although the capital accumulations of the individuals 
engaged in these activities contributed significantly to the early 
industrial development of the United States, the Government 
manifested a very limited interest in the Pacific area because 
of its remoteness and the relatively small number of Americans 
whose welfare and livelihood immediately depended on it. The 
overwhelming portion of American trade remained with Europe 
and the Republic from its Atlantic seaboard faced the nations of 
Europe. It was but natural, then, that the national policy should 
have been mainly concerned with security from these nations 
and the promotion and protection of commerce with them. 

Since the interests of the nation in the Pacific, as contrasted with 
those of the few, were very slight, the American Government 
initially gave very little attention to the development of a positive 
Pacific policy. The foundations of this policy were therefore 
perforce laid on the spot by the men who were actually engaged 
in the trading activities. These traders naturally desired nothing 
less than equal trading opportunities with their competitors. 
Hence they wanted most-favored-nation privileges.* They also 
did not want to see any of the governments of their trading rivals 
seize territories, particularly in China, because of the fear that 
they might be subjected to discriminations in them. Accordingly 
they favored the preservation of the territorial and administrative 
entity of the countries in which they traded. This was particu¬ 
larly true of the traders in Canton. These on-the-spot policies 
of the early American traders in time became adopted by the 
United States Government when it felt compelled to support 
actively the commercial and other interests of Americans in China 
and other distant lands. 

With the acquisition of California in 1848 the United States 


* By virtue of most-favored-nation privileges a signatory to a treaty is entitled 
to any special right or advantage which may be granted to any other country. 
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came into possession of an active Pacific coast, and now faced 

west as well as east. Just as the Atlantic bound the nation to the 

countries of Europe, so did the vast Pacific now link it to the 

countries of Asia and its myriads of islands. Possession of a 

Pacific coast by the United States enabled American traders to 

conduct their operations more effectively and vigorously. The 

American Government also became concerned about the security 

of this new coast. Very naturally, then, the Government began 

to develop, consciously and fortuitously, a somewhat concrete 
Pacific policy. 

By the eve of the American Qvil War, the general outlines of 
this policy had been developed. With regard to the Pacific and 
its islands, the United States had developed a special policy for 
Hawaii. The basic principle of this particular policy was that 
because of the relative proximity of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
American West Coast, the United States regarded the permanence 
of their independence as imperative and would not tolerate an 
attempt by any power to seize them. As for the myriads of other 
islands, most of which had already been seized by various im¬ 
perialist powers, the United States had no territorial ambitions 
and desired only that its citizens might engage in commercial 
activities with natives on conditions identical with those enjoyed 
by any other foreign nationals. Although the American people 
as a whole continued to regard colonialism with pronounced 
odium, the policy of the Government was that of respecting the 
status quo of all areas already under colonial domination. It did 
not seek to destroy or subvert the colonial system, much as it 
was incompatible with the lofty principles on which the Re¬ 
public was based and nurtured. For itself, however, the Govern¬ 
ment did candidly disavow imperialism and the subjugation of 

helpless and so-called “backward” peoples for economic ex¬ 
ploitation. 

With regard to continental Asia, the fundamental policy had 
become based on the principles for which the early American 
traders had contended on their own initiative. The cornerstones 
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of this policy were: (1) equal commercial opportunities and most- 
favored-nation privileges, and (2) the preservation of the territorial 
and administrative integrity of remaining sovereign countries, 
particularly China and Japan. While this had become the basic 
policy, the United States had neither the vital interest nor the 
means to implement it by force if necessary. Implementation 
depended almost exclusively on persuasive diplomacy. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


The trade of Westerners with China in the early part of the 

nineteenth century was on a treaty-less basis and confined to the 

Canton area by the order of the Chinese Government. It was 

subjected to a number of vexatious restrictions and the whims 

of officials. This trade was tolerated rather than encouraged by 

the Chinese Government, which was wary of the Westerner and 

fanatically convinced of the superiority of Chinese culture to all 

others. The Chinese Government was also greatly influenced 

by the consideration that China was self-sufficient with regard 

to the simple needs of the Chinese people and that foreign 

trade accordingly contributed little or nothing to their well¬ 
being. 

As has been mentioned, American trade with China was initiated 


in 1784 when the Empress of China put in at Canton after a long 
voyage from New York via the Cape Horn route. By 1790 the 
trading activities of Americans in the Canton area were second in 


importance only to those of British nationals. As early as 1805 
American exports to China amounted to $5,300,000 and imports, 
to $5,100,000.® In the late 1820’s American traders began taking 
American textile goods to China. By 1845 the value of these 
goods alone had exceeded $1,000,000. This development placed 
hina in a new light, for hitherto it had been regarded as a place 
to pick up tea and luxury items. Now China was envisaged by 
enterprising Americans as a limitless market for textiles and other 
manufactured goods which were being produced in increasing 
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quantities by an America that was entering a phase of accelerated 
industrial development. 

The early American traders were at a disadvantage in competing 
with the rival traders of imperialist nations like Great Britain, 
France, Portugal and Holland, which had nearby possessions 
that could be utilized as bases of support. After 1840 the govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain and France, in particular, began to support 
their nationals actively and to take advantage of their possessions 
nearby China for making their military power felt. The United 
States, of course, possessed no territories beyond North America, 
and not until the late 1840’s did it even possess a Pacific coast.* 
The American Government nevertheless recognized the im¬ 
portance of the China trade. It was protected by the Congress 
almost from its beginnings, and was subsidized until 1832 when 
duties on tea imported through foreigners were abolished.^® In 
Canton, however, the American traders received almost no posi¬ 
tive support from W^ashington. Compelled to carry on their 
trading activities without the positive and effective support of 
their government, the American traders on their own initiative 
developed a policy to protect their commercial interests in China. 
This policy, as has been mentioned, was based on the two funda¬ 
mental principles of (1) the preservation of the territorial and 
administrative entity of China and (2) equal trading privileges 
with citizens of all other nations. 

In 1839 the so-called Opium War broke out between Great 
Britain and China. The immediate cause of this war was the 
determination of the Chinese Government to wipe out the illegal 
importation of opium into China, a traffic in which the British 
had the biggest stake. A more underlying cause was the determi¬ 
nation of the British to obtain diplomatic treatment as equals 
and to have the China trade regulated by treaty. This war lasted 
until 1842 and resulted in the humiliating defeat of China. On 
August 29 of that year China was compelled to conclude the 
Treaty of Nanking, in which she ceded to Great Britain the island 
of Hongkong, opened five ports to foreign trade, accepted stipu- 
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lated regulations for the conduct of this trade, and paid a large 
indemnity of $21,000,000. On October 8 China was compelled 
to sign a second agreement, the Treaty of the Bogue, which pro¬ 
vided for a crude form of extraterritoriality* and conferred most- 
favored-nation privileges on Great Britain. 

The United States had remained neutral during the Opium War, 

but Commodore Kearney of the U. S. Navy had kept a naval 

squadron in Chinese waters for the protection of American lives 

and property. In October 1842 he had obtained a pledge from 

China that the United States and its nationals would receive the 

same commercial privileges as those of the most-favored-nation.^^ 

The harassed Chinese Government was more than eager to accede 

to his request, for it recognized that the granting of equal trading 

privileges without discrimination in favor of any one nation 

might serve to restrain other nations from resorting to the use of 

force for the obtaining of concessions. In a real sense, then, it 

was the Chinese themselves who laid down the principles of the 

most-favored-nation and equal trading privileges (the Open Door) 
in China. 


In July 1844 Caleb Cushing concluded for the United States 
the Treaty of Wanghia, which was the most comprehensive treaty 
up to that time negotiated by China with any foreign power. 
This treaty, inter alia, contained a precise definition of extraterri¬ 
toriality. Because of its comprehensiveness, it served as a model 
or master treaty until 1858, and its benefits accrued to other nations 
through the invocation of their most-favored-nation privileges. 
The fundamental principle underlying Cushing’s treaty was that 


* Extraterritoriality, or extraterritorial jurisdiction, is the privilege of a state 

to have its nationals tried under its own laws and by its own representatives abroad, 

usually consuls. Only weak and backward coiintries, with primitive and corrupt 

legal systems, granted this concession, and generally under duress. In the case of 

China of this period, however, the Chinese granted the concession of their own 

volition, for it seemed to them to comport with the Chinese tradition and custom 

that a government should always assume responsibility for the actions of its nationals, 
even abroad. 
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an interests would be protected by recog nisin g China as 
reign power. Subsequent events were to prove, however, 
that It was not enough to recognize China as a sovereign power 
and that, on the contrary, it was necessary for China to act as a 
responsible sovereign power. 

Up to the outbreak of the Opium War the United States and 
other powers with China interests had been almost wholly influ¬ 
enced by commercial considerations. With the British occupation 
Hongkong, the China policies of the interested powers became 
deeply influenced by political considerations. In possession of 
Hongkong, Great Britain enjoyed a distinct advantage over her 
rivals, who in fact became preoccupied lest this outpost might 
become a springboard for the transformation of China into an¬ 
other India. 

Unable and unwilling to rely on the employment of force or 
the threat to use it like Great Britain, and to a lesser extent France, 
the United States was compelled to depend almost entirely on the 
utilization of skillful diplomacy for the protection and enhance¬ 
ment of American interests. It was strongly believed that China 
might be dismembered by Great Britain, possibly in concert with 
France and other imperialist powers, and that such a dismember¬ 
ment would result in discriminations against American com¬ 
mercial interests which might even eventually be excluded from 
the dismembered areas. The State Department consequendy 
began to espouse strongly the policy which had been developed 
by the early American traders, namely the preservation of the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China and equal trading 
privileges for all nationals. 

In the 1850’s the interest of the American Government in the 
entire Far East was more intense than at any other time in the 
nineteenth century except 1898 when the war with Spain was 
fought and the Philippine Islands became an American concern. 
The territorial expansion of the United States to the Pacific coast 
had been completed: the Oregon Territory as far north as the 
forty-ninth parallel had been obtained as a result of the com- 
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promise treaty with Great Britain in 1846, and the vast regions of 
California and New Mexico had been acquired in 1848 as spoils of 
the victorious war against Mexico. The West Coast now seemed 
to'bind the United States to the lands of the Far East, and China 
took on added importance, as did Japan and other countries in 
that area. 


Meanwhile, the American share of the trade in the newly opened 
port of Shanghai had been increasing to proportions that seemed 
to give concrete confirmation to the concept of China as a po¬ 
tentially limitless market. Added to the growing commercial 
interests and the glowing expectations of the future were the 
activities of the highly successful American Protestant missionaries 
who also had interests to safeguard and promote. 

The policy of the American Government naturally reflected 
these enlarged interests. In its sharpened and invigorated poUcy 
the Government sought to open additional treaty ports in China, 
Japan and elsewhere, to obtain more favorable trading arrange¬ 
ments, and to acquire coaling stations. The outbreak of the 
American Civil War and the subsequent preoccupation with 
phenomenal industrial development in the United States cooled 
off the interest of Americans in the Far East until 1898 when the 
Philippines became both a concern and desired possession of the 

United States. 

Friendly relations with China were severely strained in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century because of the advent of a 
serious immigration problem. Since 1868 Chinese immigrant 
laborers had been admitted to the United States in accordance 


with provisions of the Burlingame Treaty of that year. This 
treaty had grandiloquently proclaimed that China and the United 
States recognized “the inherent and inalienable right of man to 
change his home and allegiance and also the mutual advantage 
of the free navigation and emigration of their citizens and sub¬ 


jects, respectively, from one country to the other for the purposes 
of curiosity, or trade, or as permanent residents.” A decade 
later a minority Senate report referred to these principles as “the 
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great American doctrine.” Actually, however, the Burlingame 

Treaty was a “cheap labor” agreement, strongly desired by 

Secretary Seward as a means of facilitating the influx of lowly 

paid laborers needed at that time for the building of railroads 
and other projects. 

Because of what some elements considered an alarming in¬ 
crease in the number of Chinese in America, Chinese immigration 
became a poHtical issue. Whereas in 1848 there were not more 
than fifty Chinese in America, by 1867 they had increased to about 
50,000, and by 1882 they had further increased to some 132,000. 
Despite the opposition of various courageous presidents who 
were deeply influenced by moral and legal considerations, the 
Congress passed a series of restrictive measures, which culminated 
in 1904 with the Congress taking steps to exclude permanently 
from immigration all Chinese laborers. This action produced 
a short period of intense anti-Americanism in China and resulted 
in the first and only boycott of American goods in 1904 and 1905. 
The boycott was finally terminated as a result of the protests of 
the United States Government and the merchants of Shanghai.12 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 

Japan was almost unknown to Americans in 1789, when the 
present American Republic was inaugurated. As American trade 
with China expanded, and as American whaling and other sea¬ 
faring operations grew to sizable proportions, large numbers of 
American vessels approached or passed through Japanese waters. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth century, however, Japan re¬ 
mained for most Americans an unknown land of mystery and 
fascination. Like the Kingdom of Korea, Japan was isolated 
from the outside world by the rigid edicts of her rulers who 
were determined to keep the “barbarians,” as they too called 
the W^estemers, at a safe and respectable distance. 

At the time American vessels began approaching the shores 
of J^p^n in increasing numbers, the country was under a unique 
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system of admimstration, commonly known as “dual govern¬ 
ment. This system had been firmly established by the Toku- 
gawa clan early in the seventeenth century after it had succeeded 
m wresting miht^ power from its rivals in the culmination of 
a long period of internal strife and bloodshed. Under the Toku- 
gawa system actual power was exercised by the Tokugawas them¬ 
selves, from their capital in Edo, now known as Tokyo. At 
the same time the Emperor, residing in the ancient city of Kyoto, 
was permitted to remain on his throne as a symbol of diviue 
authority in whose name the Tokugawas theoretically exercised 
their (hctatorial authority. In effect, the Tokugawa system was 

one of centralized feudalism with the Tokugawa clan holding 
absolute military and political power. 

During the two and a half centuries of Tokugawa rule, which 
came to an end in 1868, the coimtry was regulated by a policy of 
strirt seclusion and exclusion whose fundamental purpose was 

^ protect Japan from the aggressive intentions of 

the West by hermeticaUy sealing its shores and coastal areas. 
Under this poHcy foreigners were prohibited from setting foot 
on Japanese soil and Japanese were similarly prohibited from 
venturing beyond the immediate coastal areas. 

The only exceptions to the inclusiveness of the above policy 
were Ae Dutch and Chinese, who were permitted to maintain 
smaU footholds in the Nagasaki area for the purpose of engaging 
m limited trading activities under minutely prescribed restrictions, 
hince they were Westerners, the Dutch were subjected to particu¬ 
larly severe and humiliating restrictions, which they tolerated only 

ecause of their determination to preserve their commercial 
pnvilege. 

^solation of Japan from the outside world was broken 
tnTv! Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry in 1854. Prior 
harl others, including several Americans, 

exclusion ^ open, partly at least, the heavy door of 

Perry’s mission was a rpsnlt nf __ 
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fornia in 1848 and the rapid subsequent settlement of the Pacific 
coast which stimulated an accentuated and fresh interest in the 
Pacific and the Far East. With the acquisition of the Pacific coast 
and the apparent fulfillment of “Manifest Destiny” the decade 
of the 1850’s produced a new crop of expansionists who came 
to look upon the Pacific as the logical highway for the further and 
inevitable projection of American power and influence. It was 
in the 1850’s that American whaling operations in the North 
Pacific reached their peak and it was in this decade that the China 
trade expanded to new volumes that seemed to presage an almost 
limitless future expansion. As a result of intense American 
maritime activity, the seas of Japan became literally infested with 
American vessels. In one year alone, for example, a Japanese 
official is reported to have covmted 86 American whaling vessels 
which passed in view from a single point in Japan. It was in¬ 
evitable that a number of Americans shipwrecked in the seas of 
Japan should seek haven on Japanese soil. Their habitual mis¬ 
treatment by Japanese officials served as a further cause for the 
United States desiring a treaty with Japan which would guarantee 
their humane treatment. 

Perry’s instructions, signed by the ad interim Secretary of State, 
C. M. Conrad, throbbed with historical consciousness and the 
exuberance of a young and vigorous nation: “Recent events— 
the navigation of the ocean by steam, the acquisition and rapid 
settlement by this country of a vast territory on the Pacific, the 
discovery of gold in that region, the rapid communication es¬ 
tablished across the isthmus which separates the two oceans— 
have practically brought the countries of the east in closer proxi¬ 
mity to our own; although the consequences of these events have 
scarcely begun to be felt, the intercourse between them has greatly 
increased, and no limits can be assigned to its future extension.” 
The instructions stressed that the Japanese were to be reminded 
that Japan and the United States had in effect become neighbors, 
and that it was up to Japan whether they would be friendly 
neighbors.^® 
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Perry’s mission was one of the most delicate in the annals of 
American diplomatic history. Although instructed to be firm 
he was at the same time enjoined not to employ force except in 
self-defense. Upon his arrival in Japan, he was greeted with 
marked hostihty and distrust, and the sight of his grim war vessels 
in Japanese waters seemed to confirm the fear that the “bar¬ 
barian” had come to impose his will by force. At any rate, on 
Match 31, 1854, Perry was able to conclude with Japanese officials 
Treaty of Kanagawa whose object was to establish “ perfect, 
permanent, and universal peace and sincere and cordial amity.” 
Two ports, Shimoda and Hakodate, were opened to trade on a 
cash and carry basis, and shipwrecked sailors were to receive 
humane treatment. Similar treaties were concluded shortly 
afterward by Great Britain, Russia and the Netherlands. 

Perry s treaty merely opened the door of Japan. It remained 
for Townsend Harris to conclude the first comprehensive com¬ 
mercial treaty at Edo in 1858. It was actually the first real treaty 
of commerce negotiated by Japan since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and it served as a model for treaties subse¬ 
quently negotiated by the other powers. It provided for the 
opening of three ports to trade and two others to visitation and 
residence, the establishment of an American ministry in Edo 
(Tokyo), and extraterritorial jurisdiction for American diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Japan. Harris reluctantly in¬ 
sisted on the extraterritorial provisions and he hoped that they 

would be abolished as soon as Japan had modernized her judicial 
system. 


he opening of Japan to Western intercourse by Perry and 
arris threw the country into internal disorder and initiated a 
s ort but violent period of intense anti-foreignism, which lasted 
unti about 1865. During this period there were numerous in¬ 
stances of violence against foreigners and their properties and on 
several occasions the foreign powers retaliated with naval bom- 
ardments. Throughout the period of these disorders the United 
tates took a very sympathetic and understanding attitude. This 
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was especially true of the American diplomatic representatives in 
Japan. 

In 1868 the Tokugawa system was overthrown in a relatively 
bloodless revolution and the Emperor was restored to nominal 
power. Thereafter the leaders of the new Japan embarked on 
a policy of moderni 2 ation whose primary objective was to equip 
Japan with the means of defending herself against possible foreign 
depredations. A modern system of education was introduced, 
the judicial system was modelled after that of continental Europe, 
and a modern army and navy were estabished. At the same 
time, rapid beginnings were made in the direction of industrializing 
the country. 

In foreign affairs the new government of Japan was primarily 
intent on revising the unilateral treaties that had been imposed 
on the country. These treaties were offensive to the Japanese 
because they deprived the country of two fundamental sovereign 
rights: the regulation of foreign trade and the fixing of tariff 
schedules, and the compliance of foreign nationals residing in 
Japan to the laws and judicial processes of the country. From the 
outset the United States was sympathetic to revision, but because 
of the obstinacy of the European powers, particularly Great 
Britain, revision of the treaties was not undertaken until July 
1894. Paradoxically, the first revised treaty placing Japan on 
a near-equal footing was negotiated by Great Britain. In so 
doing she was primarily motivated by a desire to cultivate Japan 
as a potential ally to counterbalance the Franco-Russian entente 
that was partly directed against her. The United States revised 
its treaty with Japan in November of that same year. Other 
countries similarly revised their treaties. 

By the turn of the century, then, Japan had gone far toward 
transforming herself from a backward feudal country into a 
modern nation equipped with the foundations of an industrial 
establishment and a relatively formidable army and navy. The 
remaining shackles that had fettered her full sovereignty had 
finally almost been shattered. The great powers were now pre- 
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pared to accept her as an equal in fact as well as in theory. By 
contrast, China still remained hopelessly backward, pitifully weak, 
and generally hostile to the modem ideas of the West. Whereas 
Japan now walked with pride and dignity in the council halls of 
the great powers, China continued to remain in a state of semi¬ 
colonialism, partly enslaved, not by one, but by many great 
powers. 

At the turn of the century Japan, conscious of her newly found 

power, set forth on a path of expansion, territorial as well as 

economic, which brought her into a series of strains and crises 

with the United States that finally culminated in the great Pacific 

holocaust of 1941-45. But this is a story for subsequent chapters 
to tell. 

With minor and infrequent exceptions the period beginning with 

the opening of Japan and continuing to the end of the century 

was one of official and unofficial American friendliness for Japan, 

just as it was for China, Both nations were regarded by the 

United States as not fair prey for plunder and the generally high 

level of moral rectitude which pervaded American policy and 

actions is something of which an American cannot fail to be 
proud. 

J^p^n the United States had asked for no special privileges 
and it had been consistently willing to surrender the unilateral 
rights it possessed provided the other powers would do likewise. 
The sympathetic understanding of the great American diplomats 
in Tokyo had contributed greatly in helping Japan to weather 
the storms of her critical years as a modern nation. Unofficially, 
too, many Americans had contributed their talents to the moderni¬ 
zation of the country, particularly in the field of education, and 
in the latter part of the century Americans had served as advisers 
to the Japanese Foreign Office. Nor can the unselfish role of 
countless American missionaries who had labored under almost 
primitive conditions be overlooked. The Japanese, for their 
part were in general deeply appreciative of the help extended 

y Americans and the spirit of friendliness and justice which 
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had almost consistently been manifested by the United States 

% 

Government. How and why two nations once so decently bound 
by ties of friendship and understanding should have come to 
murderous blows in the Pacific ought to be deeply pondered by 
Americans as well as by Japanese. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR OF 1894-95 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century Korea was a pro¬ 
blem, just as she is today. As Japan was moving into widening 
intercourse with the Western world and embarking on a program 
of modernization, Korea, poetically known as the “ Land of the 
Morning Calm,” was badly governed by a corrupt administration 
and sealed off from the outside world fuUy as effectively as Japan 
had been. Hostility to the Westerner was as pronounced in 
Korea as it was in China. 

It was the new Japan that broke down Korean isolation. 
Emulating the tactics of Commodore Perry, the Japanese in 1876 
concluded the Treaty of Kianghwa which opened three ports to 
trade, established diplomatic relations, and conferred extrater¬ 
ritorial rights on Japan. In 1882 Commodore Shufeldt concluded 
for the United States a treaty with Korea whose provisions were 
similar to those of the treaty Townsend Harris had concluded 
with Japan in 1858. Other powers concluded similar treaties. 

Concerned by the chronic unstable conditions persisting in 
Korea and fearful lest some strong power become entrenched 
there, as well as being motivated by thoughts of economic ex¬ 
passion, Japan began to develop a very active Korean policy. 
This policy produced a series of grave crises with China, who 
persisted in maintaining that Korea, while independent, was a 
vassal state. War finally broke out between the two countries 
in 1894, and by early 1895 Japan had astounded the world by 
emerging brilliantly victorious. In the peace settlement, known 
as the Treaty of Shimonoseki, China was compelled to pay a huge 
indemnity of $133,000,000 in gold and to cede to Japan the 
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Pescadores, Formosa and the Liaotung peninsula. Japan was 
not to enjoy the full fruits of her victory, however, for a so-called 
Tripower Intervention on the part of Russia, Germany and France 


“advised” her to retrocede the Liaotung peninsula to China. 
Without allies at that time, Japan reluctantly and bitterly made 
the retrocession. Russia was suspected of being the prime mover 
in the diplomatic intervention and thereafter the containment of 


Russian expansion in the Far East became a cardinal Japanese 
objective. 


Despite the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula, Japan 
emerged from the war with important gains and rose to the status 
of a great power. The acquisition of Formosa added an agri¬ 
culturally rich region to the Empire and gave her a strategic posi¬ 
tion flanking the southwestern coast of China. The huge in¬ 
demnity, paid in gold, made it possible for Japan to go on the 
gold standard and to pump prime a remarkable industrial ex¬ 


pansion without parallel in the Orient. Moreover, Japan still 
had a foothold on the Asiatic mainland, for the peace setdement 
had bequeathed to her a position of paramount influence in Korea. 

Throughout the Sino-Japanese War the United States had main¬ 
tained a policy of honest friendship for both belligerents and 
had refused to become a party to any multi-power action against 
Japan. When the Korean Minister in Washington asked for 
American intercession, Secretary Gresham informed him that 
the United States intended to view the conflict in Korea witii 
“impartial neutraUty” and that it would deal with Japan only 
in a “friendly way” and under no circumstances “intervene 
jointly with other powers.”^* At the same time, Gresham con¬ 
scientiously informed the Japanese Minister that he hoped Japan 
would deal “kindly and fairly with her feeble neighbor.”^ When 
China asked for the good offices of the United States, President 
Cleveland replied that the United States would mediate only if 
both beUigerents requested its good offices. Since Japan made 
no such request, the United States maintained a hands-off poHcy. 
The attitude of the United States toward the two beUigerents 
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was honestly summamed by Secretary Gresham to the efFect that 
“Our attitude toward both belligerents is that of an impartial 
and friendly neutral, desiring the welfare of both/’^® 


THE FLAG MOVES INTO THE PACIFIC 


Meanwhile, the United States, partly through fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, and partly through the design of a crop of imperialists 
had moved into the Pacific. Our first Pacific outposts, a group 
of desolate guano islands comprising Jarvis, Baker and Howland 
islands, were obtained in 1857 and 1858 primarily for use as coaling 
stations to promote commerce in the Pacific. In 1867 the far- 
sighted and imperialistically minded Secretary Seward secured 
the Midway Islands. In that same year Seward also purchased 
from Russia, for the sum of $7,200,000, the vast region of Alaska, 
which in size equalled almost one fifth of the entire continental 
area of the United States. With the acquisition of Alaska the 
United States for the first time in its history took possession of 
an inhabited, non-contiguous territory. 

Some 4,160 miles from San Francisco lie the tropical Samoan 
Islands. American interest in a coaling station on these islands 
reached back to the late 1860’s. In 1878 the United States con¬ 


cluded a commercial treaty with a Samoan chief which also per¬ 
mitted the United States to establish a naval base in Pago Pago. 
A three-cornered rivalry, characterized by considerable bitterness, 
developed among Britain, Germany and the United States for 
rights on these islands. In 1899 a tripartite settlement was made 
in which Great Britain withdrew her claims to any of the islands, 
and the United States and Germany agreed to a division of the 
islands, with all islands east of 171° west longitude, together with 
Tutmla, coming into the possession of the United States. These 
islands have since been placed under the administration of the 
U. S. Navy. 

The most significant acquisition in the Pacific, however, was 
that of the Hawaiian Islands. Americans had been among the 
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first Westerners to frequent and settle in these islands, and it 
was American missionaries who gave the idolatrous natives a 
religion and the rudiments of a civilization. As early as 1842 
the United States had laid down the policy that the Hawaiian 
Islands were of such vital importance to its commercial and 
other interests that although it had no territorial ambitions on 
the islands, it could not consent to any other power possessing 
them or subverting the native government.^’ In 1855 Secretary 
Marcy had gone one step further and laid down the principle 
that if the Hawaiian Government “should become so far enfeebled 


that it can not be continued, and the sovereignty of the islands 
must be transferred to another power, then a state of things will 
exist in which it will be proper for the United States to have a 
regard to the future condition of that country.”^® In other 
words, the United States would not be averse to their acquisition. 
AU these declarations had been made in the context of grave 
threats to the independence of the islands on the part of France, 
Britain, and even Russia. 


By the 1890’s Americans had come to constitute the largest 
Caucasian element on the islands. By this time, also, the islands 
had become closely linked economically to the United States. 
In 1893 the Caucasians, largely led by Americans, fomented a 
revolution against the native Queen and established a republic. 
This new republic entreated the United States for annexation, 
but because of moral and legal considerations no decisive action 


was taken until 1898. In that year, the exigencies of the war 
with Spain made their acquisition a patriotic necessity from the 
standpoint of supporting American forces in the Philippines. 
Annexation was consummated by a joint resolution of the Con¬ 


gress, and the islands became a Territory of the United States, 
with ultimate statehood implied but not pledged. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ACQUISITION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


CAUSES OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

The origins of the Spanish-American War of 1898 lay in the 
troubled conditions prevailing on the island of Cuba, Because 
of its strategic position athwart the Caribbean Sea this island was 
of vital interest to the United States for security reasons. The 
chronic disturbances prevailing on the island appeared to have 
no connection whatsoever with the distant Pacific, yet they were 
ultimately to result in the United States acquiring a foothold in 
a distant area of the Pacific, close to Japan and the China mainland. 
This foothold was to bring about an almost revolutionary re¬ 
orientation of American foreign policy in general and Far Eastern 
policy in particular. 

From 1868 to 1878 the Cubans had carried out a protracted 
rebellion against the oppression and misrule of the hard-headed 
Spanish officials who governed the island. The Cuban insurrec¬ 
tion of this period collapsed largely because of the exhaustion of 
the insurrectionists, who were unable to rise again against Spanish 
misrule until 1895. 

On February 24, 1895 the oppressed Cubans again broke out 
in open rebellion against the intolerable rule of Spain. In the 
decade prior to this recrudescence of the rebellion in Cuba, public 
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interest in foreign affairs in the United States had all “but vanished. 
Between 1865, the conclusion of the Civil War, and 1895, the 
United States had gone through a phenomenal economic trans¬ 
formation which had absorbed the interest and energy of every 
segment of the population. The world beyond the continental 
limits of the country seemed far removed and relatively unim¬ 
portant. Writing in 1889 the youthful Henry Cabot Lodge noted: 
“Our relations with foreign nations today fill but a slight place 
in American politics, and excite generally only a languid interest. 
We have separated ourselves so completely from the affairs of 
other people that it is difficult to realize how large a place they 
occupied when the government was founded."’ The recrudescence 
of civil strife in Cuba, however, was to rekindle the interest of 
Americans in foreign affairs and plunge the United States into 

new and dangerous adventures far removed from the continental 
limits of the country. 

The renewal of the civil war in Cuba was not wholly the result 
of Spanish misgovernment and misrule. An equally important 
factor was the hard times on the island that resulted from the 
passage of the Wilson-Gorman high tariff of 1894 which put an 
end to the tariff concessions that had been granted Spain on 
Cuban sugar. Sugar had been the basis of Cuban prosperity, 
and the tariff cut down its earnings in the United States. 

The policy of Grover Cleveland, then president, was to honor, 
the country’s obligations under international law as a power 
friendly to Spain, to protect the treaty rights of Americans in 
Cuba, and to exert pressure on Spain to accept the mediation of 
the United States. It was difficult, however, to enforce this of¬ 
ficial neutrality. The property of Americans in Cuba was valued 
at about $50,000,000 and much of it was destroyed or heavily 
damaged in the course of the insurrection. The Cubans de¬ 
liberately carried on a scorched earth policy with, the object of 
making the island unprofitable for Spain and also of possibly 
embroiling the United States in the conflict because of the damage 
to property of its citizens. Reports also reached the United 
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States of the ruthlessness and cruelty of the Spaniards, particularly 
with regard to the filthy reconcentration camps in which thousands 
of women and children died as a result of crowded and unsanitary 
conditions. The Cubans waged war fully as savagely as the 
Spaniards, but newspaper accounts of their cruelties did not circu¬ 
late in America as freely as did those of the Spaniards. This was 
pardy because of the propaganda activities carried on by Cuban 
exiles and revolutionists in America, and partly because of the 
deliberate anti-Spanish propaganda conducted by the ‘^yellow 
journals^’ of the time, particularly those owned bv Hearst and 
Pulitzer, who found inflammatory and sensational atrocity stories 
an excellent medium for building up the circulations of their news¬ 


papers. The sympathies of most Americans were consequently 
with the Cuban insurrectionists whom they considered to be 
underdogs fighting a sacred war of liberation against the mon¬ 
strosity of Spanish despotic rule. 

In the national elections of 1896 the Republican Party under 
the inspiration of Henry Cabot Lodge campaigned on a platform 
designed to appeal to the rising imperialistic sentiments of the 
American people. The platform explicitly advocated the in¬ 
dependence of Cuba, the acquisition of Hawaii, and the construc¬ 
tion of an American-owned canal in Nicaragua. In the election 
returns the Republicans captured the presidency and increased 
their majorities in both houses of Congress. Just prior to retiring 
from the presidency, Cleveland in his last annual message of 
December 7, 1896 deplored the continuation of the ‘^useless 
sacrifice of human life’’ in Cuba and indicated that American 


intervention in Cuba might become necessary as the result of 
a situation “in which our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 
will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly 
hesitate to recognize and discharge.” 

McKinley entered office in March 1897, but not until September 
did he intervene in the Cuban struggle and then only to the extent 
of offering the mediation of the United States to Spain, which was 
tejected. In October a liberal government came into power in 
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Spain and attempted to pacify the rebellious Cubans with con¬ 
cessions. For a short time it seemed as though the disturbances 
in Cuba might be terminated, but by the end of 1897 it became 
apparent that the open struggle would be resumed. It was 
patent that neither the Spaniards in Cuba with vested interests 
nor the Cubans themselves were content with what the liberal 
Spanish Government had done or was prepared to do. 

In January 1898 the battleship Maine was ordered to Havana 
to protect American lives and property in case of an anticipated 
recrudescence of civil strife. On February 15 the warship mys¬ 
teriously blew up in the harbor of Havana with the loss of 266 
officers and seamen. Spain immediately offered her condolences 
for the loss of life and proposed a joint investigation to determine 
the cause of the explosion, which was rejected. 

Meanwhile, the yellow journals screamed with inflammatory 
headlines that aroused widespread demands for war with Spain. 
On March 9 the Congress appropriated $50,000,000 for the armed 
forces, but the conscientious and deeply religious McKinley hesi¬ 
tated to take the fatal step that would mean war. Shordy after¬ 
ward, an American Court of Inquiry composed of U. S. naval 
officers reported that the Maine explosion had been caused by a 
submarine mine. The jingo American press insisted that the 
mine had been planted by Spanish agents and the cry was raised, 
“Remember the Maine, to hell with Spain.” 

Unable to resist the clamorous and swelling demand for positive 
action. President McKinley reluctantly moved toward war. Ef¬ 
forts to get the Spanish Government to agree to liquidate the 
strife in Cuba on a basis that would satisfy the expressed aspirations 
of the Cuban people failed. Added to the pressure of public 
opimon was the pressure being exerted by prominent American 
imperialists of great influence such as Captain Mahan, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Senator Beveridge. These 
men regarded a war with Spain as an opportunity to embark on 
the so-called “larger policy” of Lodge, a policy which envisaged 
a foothold in the Pacific and possibly the annexation of the Philip- 
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pines. 

On April 11, despite the offer of Spain at the last moment to 
comply with any American demands which would not dishonor 
her. President McKinley asked the Congress for authority to em- 
ploy, if necessary, the armed forces to bring peace and order to 
the island of Cuba. In a message to the Congress he stressed 
the necessity of protecting American lives and property in Cuba 
and putting an end to a conflict which because of its proximity 
menaced the peace and security of the United States. On April 
19 the Congress authorized the President to employ the armed 
forces to bring about the withdrawal of Spain from Cuba and 
the establishment of an independent Cuba. 

On April 20 McKinley dispatched a formal ultimatum to Spain 
which gave her until April 23 to withdraw from Cuba. As a 
self-respecting nation, Spain had no alternative but to reject the 
ultimatum. Two days later the Congress declared that a state 
of war existed with Spain as of April 21. It is now well recognized 
that the President and the Congress were more or less maneuvered 
into this conflict by the widespread demand for war which had 
been whipped up by the yellow press, big-navy men, and outright 
imperialists. There is no evidence, however, to indicate that 
America big-business interests were a factor in promoting the 
war. On the contrary, there is strong evidence that these inter¬ 
ests were opposed to it. 


the war with SPAIN 

Most of the European nations except Great Britain sympathized 
with Spain and regarded the United States as a callous aggressor. 
While the official attitude of the German Government was one 
of correct neutrality, public opinion in that country was highly 
sympathetic to Spain and hostile to the United States, Despite 
the correct” neutrality of the German Government, it was 
highly suspicious of American motives and moreover feared that 
the war would spread to the Pacific area and that American military 
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action in that area might obstruct its own imperialistic ambitions. 
There is no evidence that Germany was planning to obtain the 
Philippines, although later in 1898, when the war was over, she 
did purchase for $5,000,000 several islands from Spain, including 
the Carolines, the Pellews and the Ladrones, excluding Guam. 

Great Britain was the only friendly European power,* not be¬ 
cause of any particular sympathy for American aspirations but 
primarily because of her isolated position in a world of powerful 
rivals which made it expedient for her to cultivate the friendship 
of some important power, particularly a naval power. The 
United States was a logical ally. Germany was a rapidly rising 
naval and industrial power which was threatening Great Britain 
in almost every quarter of the globe. Her feverish quest for 
colonies was an ever-present potential source of conflict between 
the two countries. France was also a menace, threatening to enter 
the Nile Valley and challenge Britain’s control of that region, and 
Russian imperialism was threatening the frontiers of India. Some 
influential British leaders, particularly Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary, considered the moment opportune to bring 
about an Anglo-American entente, but they received no en¬ 
couragement from either the President or the State Department, 
for neither was prepared to flount the public and depart from 
the traditional policy laid down by Washington which shunned 
alliances with any foreign power. 

The war with Spain lasted less than five months. Decrepit 
Spain was no match for the might of the vigorous American 
republic which had now become one of the great industrial nations 
of the world and one of the leading sea powers. In the Caribbean 
area, however, the American army failed to cover itself with glory, 

* At the outset of the Cuban insurrection Great Britain’s friendliness was 
doubtful. She was still in the midst of a dispute with the United States concerning the 
Venezuelan boundary and discussions concerning American control over an isth¬ 
mian canal were still in progress. Moreover, Queen Victoria personally sympathized 
with her dynastic relatives in Spain, {flf, A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Fastem 
Policy of the United States, pp. 15-16.) 
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largely because of inefficiency and unpreparedness, but it accom¬ 
plished its objectives, chiefly because of the weakness of the 
Spanish forces. An army of 10,000 under General Shafter landed 
on the island of Cuba and advanced toward Santiago. By July 
3 the fall of that city was assured, and the Spanish fleet under 
the command of Admiral Cervera was ordered to make a dash 
for freedom in broad daylight. In a running sea fight that lasted 
four hours every ship of Cervera’s fleet was destroyed by a power¬ 
ful American squadron under the command of Admiral Sampson. 
On July 17 Santiago fell and resistance in Cuba came to an end. 
Four days later General Miles landed on the island of Puerto Rico 

and easily overcame all opposition. The war in the Caribbean 
was over. 

As Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt in the 
fall of 1897 had been urging the President and Secretary of the 
Navy Long to attack the Philippines the moment war broke out 
with Spain. He was instrumental in getting Admiral Dewey placed 
in charge of the Asiatic squadron located in Far Eastern waters. 
On February 25, 1898, when war with Spain seemed likely, Roose¬ 
velt on his own initiative cabled Dewey that in the event of war 
with Spain it would be his duty to prevent the Spanish squadron 
from leaving the Asiatic coast and then to begin offensive oper¬ 
ations in the Phihppine Islands. 

With the outbreak of the war on April 25, Dewey consequently 
was prepared for swift action against Spain in the Far East. His 
squadron immediately steamed to Philippine waters, and on May 1 
he anmhilated the dilapidated Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila 
and then began a blockade of the harbor while Filipino insurrec¬ 
tionists under Aguinaldo and American troops under General 
Merritt attacked the city. Meanwhile, British and German fleets 
hovered in the harbor, ostensibly in the role of “ observers.’’ 
On August 13, when Dewey’s fleet maneuvered to shell the 
Spamsh forts while the troops under Aguinaldo and Merritt 
aunched land attacks, the German fleet under Admiral von Diede- 
richs allegedly steamed between Dewey’s fleet and the line of 
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fire, to be dislodged however by a maneuver of the British fleet 
under Captain Chichester. There is no evidence to indicate the 
truth of this allegation, but at the time it was widely exploited for 
propaganda purposes by both Britons and American Anglophiles 
to stir up anti-German feeling in the United States. 

Meanwhile, as indicated in a previous chapter, the Hawaiian 
Islands had been formally annexed by the United States on August 
12. In addition, Wake Island had been occupied in July by 
American troops en route to Manila. It was formally annexed 
on January 17 of the following year. 

THE NEGOTIATION OF PEACE 

Realizing the futility of continuing the war, Spain on August 
12, 1898 agreed to an armistice which provided that Cuba was 
to be relinquished, that Puerto Rico and an island in the Ladrone 
group were to be ceded to the United States, and that the status 
of the Philippine Islands would be decided at a forthcoming peace 
conference. On the following day, without knowledge of the 
conclusion of the armistice, troops under the command of Merritt 
occupied the city of Manila. 

The peace conference convened in Paris on October 1. Of the 
five members of the American delegation, three were ardent ex¬ 
pansionists : Whitelaw Reid, Senator Davis of Minnesota, and 
Senator Frye of Maine. Day, who had resigned as Secretary of 
State to become a member of the American delegation, took a 
middle position between imperialism and anti-imperialism. The 
fifth member, Senator Gray, was violently anti-imperialist. 

The most difficult problem to be settled at the peace conference 
was the disposition of the Philippine Islands, which were then 
practically unknown to most Americans. Even President Mc¬ 
Kinley confessed that at the time he did not know their location 
within two thousand miles. A considerable segment of the 
American public was opposed to the acquisition of overseas 
territories with large alien populations and considered that such 
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a step would be a negation of the hallowed republican traditions 
of the nation. On the other hand, the increasing number of 
imperialists and “big-navy men,” rallying around persuasive 
enthusiasts like Lodge and Mahan, considered the acquisition of 
the entire Philippine archipelago an inevitable necessity if the 
United States was to fulfill its destiny as a great world power. 
American big-business interests, which hitherto had not been 
enthusiastic about the war, now suddenly became interested in 
the fancied commercial potentialities of the Philippines and their 
value as a base for the development of what was believed to be 
a potentially lucrative and limitless trade with China. Added 
to these influences was the pressure of the missionaries who 
believed that an American foothold in the Far East would facili¬ 
tate religious propagation among the heathen of the Orient, 
particularly in China and Japan. 

Prior to the convocation of the peace conference. President 
McKinley could not make up his mind as to what disposition 
should be made of the Philippine archipelago. Dewey’s dramatic 
victory at Manila and the occupation of part of the island of 
Luzon, however, had suddenly fired public interest in the Far 
East and a widespread demand arose for a foothold there. Be¬ 
tween the time of Dewey’s victory at Manila on May 1 and Septem¬ 
ber 16, the President swung around to the position that we should 
retain at least part of the Philippine archipelago. In his instruc¬ 
tions of September 16 to the American peace commissioners, he 
stated that “the march of events rules and overrules human 
action” and “that without any original thought of complete or 
even partial acquisition, the presence and success of our arms 
at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we cannot dis¬ 
regard.” “We cannot be unmindful,” he said, “that without 
any desire or design on our part the war has brought us new 
duties and responsibilities which we must meet and discharge as 
becomes a great nation on whose growth and career from the 
beginning the Ruler of Nations has plainly written the high 
command and the pledge of civilization.” After indicating the 
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new commercial opportunities that would be opened up by a 
foothold in the Far East, he stipulated that “the United States 
cannot accept less than the cession in full right and the sover¬ 
eignty of the island of Luzon/’^ By October 26 the President 
cast all restraint aside, and on that date his Secretary of State, 
John Hay, wired the commissioners that “The cession must be 
the whole archipelago or none.” 

A year or two later McKinley told a group of visiting clergymen 
how and why he had finally arrived at Ae fateful decision of 
demanding the entire archipelago. He confided that after many 
anxious nights pacing the floor of the White House and going 

the right 

decision came to him as if inspired. We could not return the 
islands to Spain, as that would be cowardly and dishonorable; 
we could not permit commercial rivals such as Germany and 
France* to acquire them, as that would be bad business and dis¬ 
creditable; and we could not set the Filipinos free, as they were 
not ready for self-government. “There was nothing left for us 
to do,” he explained, “but to take them all, and to educate the 
Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize them,t and by 
God’s grace do the very best we could by them, as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died.”^ 

At the peace conference the Spanish commissioners doggedly 
resisted the American demand for the cession of the entire ar¬ 
chipelago, but they finally yielded, somewhat under duress, when 
the American commissioners offered $20,000,000 as compen¬ 
sation. The formal treaty was signed on December 10, 1898. 
In addition to the Philippine settlement, it also provided for the 
relinquishment of Cuba and the cession of Puerto Rico and Guam 

* There is absolutely no evidence that France had any desire for these islands, 
and it is also apparent that Germany, while feverishly desirous of acquiring overseas 
possessions, was not willing to antagonize the United States by meddling in the 
islands in any way. 

tMcKinley overlooked, or was ignorant of, the fact that under Spanish rule 
most of the islanders had already been converted to Roman Catholicism. 


down on his knees to ‘‘Almighty God” for guidance. 
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to the United States. 

The treaty was presented to the Senate for ratification on Janu¬ 
ary 4, 1899. It was bitterly debated. The anti-imperialists rallied 
around the slogan, ‘‘the flag of the Republic forever, the flag 
of an empire never.” Senator Hoar of Massachusetts was the 
leader of the opposition. Senator Caffery derided the fantastic 
claims made about the commercial possibilities of an outpost in 
the distant Far East. “The statistics show,” he declaimed, “that 
not one-tenth of the exports of the United States go to Asia, 
Africa, and South America combined. Nine-tenths of our ex¬ 
ports go to our neighbors in Western Europe.” Senators Hoar, 
Spooner and Chilton warned of the dangers of political entangle¬ 
ments that would result from the retention of the PhiUppines. 
l^e advocates of the treaty were no less oratorical. “The Philip¬ 
pines not contiguous? challenged Senator Beveridge, in answer 
to those who feared the problems that would arise from owning 
islands so distant. “Our navy will make them contiguous! 
His oratorical description of the possibility of marketing in¬ 
dustrial and financial surpluses at great profits in the Philippines 
was impressive. The fact was, however, that profitable trade in 
the Far East lay in the future, if at all, and the opposition was 
correct in pointing out at that time that it represented only a 

small and almost negligible portion of the country’s total foreign 
trade. 3 

The passage of the treaty was assured when William Jennings 
Bryan, the leader and presidential aspirant of the Democratic 
Party, advocated its immediate ratification. Looking forward to 
the presidential election of 1900, and apparently aware that the 
treaty could not be defeated, he doubtless wished to liquidate 

e problem of imperialism, for the time being at least, to con¬ 
centrate on the issue of “free silver.” Bryan nevertheless re- 

m^ed an anti-imperialist at heart, and his maneuver was strictly 
tical. Recalcitrant senators made a desperate attempt to push 
ough a resolution pledging ultimate independence to the Fili¬ 
pinos, but it was defeated, although only as a result of the Vice- 
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President casting the deciding vote. On February 6, 1899 the 
treaty was finally ratified, but only by one more vote than the 
required two-thirds majority (57-27). 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WAR 

As a result of this war which was caused by a seemingly in¬ 
consequential insurrection on the island of Cuba lying at its back¬ 
door, so to speak, the United States acquired extensive territorial 
possessions thousands of miles distant in the far Pacific, and 
hence became a power with a stake in the peace and security of 
the Far East. For better or worse, events on the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent were henceforth to be of great and increasing concern to 
the United States. Whether we Hked it or not (and most Ameri¬ 
cans apparently hked it), the United States was now a world 
power. With the victory over Spain, the United States emerged 
from its self-containment in the Western Hemisphere and became 
an active participant in “world poUtics, naval rivalry, and im¬ 
perial dominion.”* 

To American commercial and financial interests the acquisition 
of the Philippines was a guarantee that they would share in the 
profits to be made from increasing trade with the Far East. As 
one Congressman put it: “The booming guns of Dewey’s batde- 
ships sounded a new note on the Pacific shores, a note that has 
echoed and reechoed around the world, and that note is that 
we are on the Pacific, that we are there to stay, and that we are 
there to protect our rights, promote our interests, and get our 
share of the trade and commerce of the opulent Orient.”® 

Coming events were to prove that the Filipinos and the islands 
were not an unmixed blessing. Certainly, the glowing claims of 
the forthcoming great expansion of trade and huge profits never 
materialized. One of the most ardent advocates of the Philip¬ 
pine annexation had been Theodore Roosevelt. Within eight 
years of their acquisition he was wishing, as President, that it 
would be possible to get rid of them. He became obsessed with 
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the fear that Japan coveted them and that we could not defend 
them if attacked by that country.® “The Philippines form our 
heel of Achilles,” he wrote his Secretary of War. “I think that 
to have some pretty clear avowal of our intention not to perma- 
nendy keep them and to give them independence would remove 
a temptation from Japan’s way and render our task easier.”* 


THE PHILIPPINES UNDER AMERICAN TUTELAGE 

A nationalist movement had arisen in the Philippine Islands 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the islands 
were still under Spanish rule. Among the leaders of this move¬ 


ment was Emilio Aguinaldo, who was in Singapore when Admiral 
Dewey steamed into Manila Bay. With the assistance of Dewey, 
Aguinaldo returned to the Philippines on May 19, 1898. Five 
days later he organized a revolutionary movement, with himself 
as the titular head, and adopted a constitution. In August Agui¬ 
naldo s government petitioned the powers for recognition, but 
without success. 

Aguinaldo had believed that the American victory over Spain 

meant immediate independence for the Philippines, When he 

found that the United States intended to remain in occupation 

of the islands and carry out a prolonged program of tutelage, he 

organized a savage guerrilla war against his former American 

aUies. In the fighting that took place with Aguinaldo’s guerrillas 

the United States was compelled to employ larger forces and to 

expend larger sums of money than had been required to defeat 
the Spamsh land forces. 

The initial policy of the United States in its occupation of the 
Philippines, as carried out by Republican administrations from 
1900 to 1913, was to promote economic development, improve 


^ Roosevelt had been greatly concerned about Japan’s alleged coveting of the 
ppincs as early as 1904, and in 1906 he actually con£ded to an intimate friend, 
ternburg, that he would like to get rid of them. (Griswold, op, cit., p. 123.) 
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sanitary conditions, and encourage the spread of education. After 
the outbreak of World War I the policy placed emphasis on pre¬ 
paring the Filipinos for self-government and eventual inde¬ 
pendence. Under American tutelage the population of the 
islands increased from seven million in 1903 to more than 16 
million in 1939. The general level of education was raised and 
much was done to combat the very widespread illiteracy. The 
standard of living was increased appreciably and a prosperous 
middle class arose. Economic development was most notable 
in agriculture, but there was considerable mining development 
as well. The principal exports were sugar, Manila hemp, copra 
and tobacco. The improved economic status of the islands 
was reflected in the rise of their total exports from $32 million 
in 1908 to $164 million in 1929. During the same period Ameri¬ 
can exports to the Philippines increased from $5 million to nearly 
$93 million.’^ In 1933 aboyt 87 percent of Philippine exports 
went to the United States, indicating how closely Ae economy 
of the islands had become linked to that of the United States. 


Throughout this period American business interests prospered 
on the islands and acquired a hold on the domestic economy that 


came to be resented by the more nationalistic Filipinos. 

The yearning for independence was strong among the Filipinos 
even under the beneficent American tutelage. By 1909 the 
nationalist movement had become a potent factor in the politics 
of the islands. In recognition of the legitimate aspiration of the 
Filipinos to be free ultimately, the Congress in 1916 passed the 
Jones Bill, which promised the Filipinos independence as soon 
as they were capable of establishing a stable government. Ac¬ 
cording to the wording of this bill: “It is, as it always has been, 
the purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw their 


sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recogni 2 e their 
independence as soon as a stable government can be established 
therein.”® The Jones Bill actually marked the first time the 
United States had formally committed itself to grant ultimate 
independence. 
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With the passage of the Jones Bill the nationalists year after 
year put forth the claim that American tutelage had been so suc¬ 
cessful that the islanders were ready for immediate independence. 
The optimism of the Filipinos was not shared by Washington, 
however, and not until 1932 did the Congress take a concrete 
step toward the granting of Philippine independence. In that 
year the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Bill was passed over the veto of 
President Hoover. It provided for Philippine independence in 
ten years, quotas for Philippine exports to the United States, and 
the gradual application of tariffs. By this time many powerful 
American commercial interests had become firmly entrenched on 
the islands. Fearing that Philippine independence might ruin 
their advantageous position they lobbied furiously against the 
bill. The Filipinos themselves strongly opposed the measure, 
cWefly because of the conviction that some of its provisions en¬ 
tailed a continuation of American economic imperialism. 

On October 17, 1933 the Philippine legislature rallied behind 
the leadership of Manuel Quexon and rejected the offer of inde- 

I^ndence. A resolution passed by the Philippine legislature stated 
at the provisions of the law affecting trade relations between 
e United States and the Philippine Islands would seriously 

economic, social and political institutions of the country 
defeat its avowed purpose to secure independence to 
t e hilippine Islands at the end of the transition period.’’ The 

i^^gration clause of the bill was termed “objectionable and 
o ensive to the Filipino people.” The resolution also objected 
to e bill s provisions concerning military, naval and other re¬ 
servations which are inconsistent with true independence, violate 
national dignity and are subject to misunderstanding.”® 

he demands of the Filipinos for independence could not be 

^ March 1934 President Roosevelt signed 
c ydings-McDuffie Act, whose provisions were similar to the 
piece g bill and promised full independence in ten years. In 
^ommending this measure President Roosevelt had recognized 
It might not be palatable to the Filipinos, but he pledged 
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that the “imperfections or inequalities,” wherever they existed, 
“can be corrected after proper hearing and in fairness to both 
peoples.”^® Its economic provisions were much more advan¬ 
tageous to the Filipinos than were those of the preceding bill, 
and it was hence acceptable to the Filipino nationalists. In ac¬ 
cepting the provisions of the act, however, the Philippine legis¬ 
lature formally recognized President Roosevelt’s pledge as having 
given reasonable assurance of “further hearing and due con¬ 
sideration of their views. 

In July 1934 a constitutional convention met in Manila for 
the drafting of a constitution, which was completed in February 
1935. This draft of the constitution was approved by President 
Roosevelt on March 23 as being in accord with the provisions 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, and it was then ratified by a plebi¬ 
scite of the Philippine people in May. Elections were held in 
September which returned Manuel Quezon as President and Sergio 
Osmefia as Vice-President of the new Philippine Commonwealth.^^ 

Under the Commonwealth arrangement an American High 
Commissioner resided in Manila with broad but undefined powers. 
Various restrictions remained imposed on Philippine sovereignty. 
Military and naval facilities were retained by the United States, 
but with the establishment of the Republic the military facilities 
were to be surrendered and the disposition of the naval facilities 
was to be determined by discussion. Galling to the Philippine 
nationalists was a quota restriction of fifty immigrants annually, 
with total exclusion to become effective on the granting of full 
independence, on July 4, 1946. 

As the Commonwealth embarked on its voyage to independence, 
the economic problem created the greatest concern. As a de¬ 
pendency of the United States the islands had long enjoyed a 
free-trade arrangement which linked them to the American market 
and insured more than a measure of stability and prosperity. From 
1928 to 1937, for example, well over 75 percent of all Philippine 
exports went to the United States on a duty-free basis. With the 
attainment of full independence, these exports wovild become 
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subject to tariff barriers. In addition, as Japan continued to ex¬ 
tend her dominion aggressively over an increasing portion of the 
Pacific area, the Filipinos became equally concerned about their 
ability to defend themselves and their independence. There is 
litde point in going into a discussion of the various arrangements 
made by the United States with the islanders during the next few 
years, for on December 8, 1941 the Japanese suddenly invaded 
the islands and brought them under their control. Developments 
since then are discussed in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OPEN DOOR POLICY AND A 

HELPLESS CHINA 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR CONCESSIONS IN CHINA 

The ease of the Japanese victory over China in 1894-95 
punctured any remaining illusions concerning the potential 
might of China. Huge and defenseless, China now became a 
tempting victim for the great European powers which were then 
engaged in a reckless imperialistic expansion. A wave of de¬ 
mands on China followed which lasted from about 1896 to 1900 
and for a time appeared to herald the imminent disappearance 
of China as a sovereign and integral state. 

The wave of depredations at the expense of China was touched 
off in March 1896 when Russia and China concluded a secret 
treaty of alliance, the Li-Lobanov agreement, in return for which 
Russia was granted the right of completing the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad through central Manchuria. In November 1897 Germany 
used the murder of two missionaries as a pretext for dispatching 
a fleet to Kiaochow Bay, landing forces, and presenting demands 
for a ninety-nine year lease of the Kiaochow area and specified 
railroad and mining concessions in the Shantung peninsula. China 
had no alternative but to meet the demands. Russia then ob¬ 
tained a lease of the lower part of the Liaotung peninsula, oc¬ 
cupation privileges in Port Arthur and Dairen, and mining and 
railroad rights in southern Manchuria, The Russian duplicity 
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in demanding and obtaining the very peninsula which only a 
few years earlier she had “advised” Japan to return, bitterly 
antagonized the Japanese people and fanned their growing fear 
and hatred of Russia. Alarmed by this new expression of Russian 
expansionism, and determined to obtain “cartographic conso¬ 
lation” for the gains made by Germany as well as by Russia, 
Great Britain obtained a ninety-nine year lease of Weihaiwei, 
and subsequendy also expanded her lease of Kowloon to ninety- 
nine years. Tactically, the acquisition of Weihaiwei was of little 
value to Britain, and its acquisition was probably dictated by 
reasons of amour propre?- To compensate for the gains made 
by her imperialist rivals, Germany and Great Britain, France in 
1899 secured a lease of the Kwangchow Bay area. 

Perhaps even more portentous then these concessions, were 
the “spheres of interest” which the great powers proceeded to 
carve out for themselves in China. The sphere of interest was 
a new concept in international relations.* It represented an area 
in China, usually very large, in which a vested power obtained 

In a given s 

not to sell, lease, hypothecate or in any way alienate any port 
or territory to any other power other than the one vested with 
“right” to the sphere. The vested power was also to have 
exclusive rights for the economic exploitation of the sphere, 
particularly in the building of railroads and the exploitation of 
mines. The general belief at that time was that the spheres would 
ultimately become transformed into outright protectorates and 
that China would disappear as an integral state. 

France initiated the race for spheres by obtaining in March 
1897 a pledge from China not to alienate any part of the big 
island of Hainan to any other power. In the following year 
France also obtained a sphere of interest in the provinces of 



preemptory rights. 


♦ Lord Salisbury described a sphere of interest as “a sort of 'ear mark’ upon 
territory which in case of a break up England did not wish any other power to have.” 
(Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, p. 52.) 
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Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Yunnan, which bordered on Indo¬ 
china. In 1898 Great Britain obtained a sphere of interest over 
all the provinces bordering on the Yangt 2 e River. Not to be 
left behind in the procession, Japan obtained a sphere of interest 
in Fukien province, opposite the island of Formosa. While no 
specific agreements were made by Russia and China concerning 
the whole of Manchuria and Mongolia, these two large areas 
may nevertheless be regarded as having acquired the status of 
Russian spheres of interest. Germany had likewise secured a 
sphere of interest status in Shantung province. 

That these spheres of interest were portentous for China be¬ 
came apparent in September 1898 when Great Britain and Germany 
pledged to respect each other’s spheres, and in April 1899 when 
Great Britain and Russia concluded a similar understanding which 
provided that the Great WaU would be the dividing fine of Russian 


and British spheres of railroad construction. 


These agreements 


gave the outward appearance of big-power unity and understand¬ 
ing with regard to the imminent dismemberment of China that 


was believed likely. The agreements did not indicate any lessening 
of rivalry among the great powers, but rather an attempt at im¬ 
perialistic unity only because it served their interest to do so. 
In the case of Great Britain, she doubtless preferred to see the 
integrity of China and the Open Door policy maintained, and 
she resorted to these agreements only because of realistic con¬ 
siderations. 


All the above concessions were granted by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment begrudgingly, but helpless and without any outside support 
worthy of the name it could not do otherwise in the face of the 
bristling armaments of the West. It was only when Italy, a 
second-class power, demanded a lease in the Sanmen Bay area 
that the Chinese screwed up enough courage to refuse. The 
United States watched the scramble with concern, principally 
because of its commercial interests, but at the same time refrained 
from making any demands on China. 
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THE JOHN HAY OPEN DOOR NOTE OF 1899 

American commercial interests became especially alarmed by 
the developments briefly described above, and they feared that 
the imperialistic scramble might ultimately result in severe eco¬ 
nomic restrictions and discriminations against them which would 
be tantamount to the end of commercial equality in Qiina. Al¬ 
though the China trade at this time amounted to only about two 
percent of the total volume of American foreign trade, com¬ 
mercial interests were more concerned with the fhture possibili¬ 
ties of the seemingly limitless opportunities in China rather than 
the current realities. Total American investments in China at 
this time were small, amounting only to about $25,000,000, in¬ 
cluding mission property. ^ There were probably only about 
a thousand American missionaries in China, but their influence 
on our China policy was out of all proportion to their numbers 
and vested interests. As a group they welcomed the acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands as a step toward a more positive govern¬ 
ment support of all American interests in China, including theirs, 

and they regarded the Open Door policy as an indirect means 
of support for their activities. 

British commercial interests in general were also alarmed and 
displeased by the new developments in China. Britain’s share 
of the total China trade was overwhelming, amounting in 1894 
to about 65 percent of the total, of which about 85 percent was 
transported in British bottoms.^ Primarily because of the ability 
of British manufacturers and traders to compete more than suc¬ 
cessfully with their competitors in any part of China, they felt 
it was to their interest to keep China intact and to forestall the 
possible establishment of protectorates in which they might be 
subjected to ruinous discrimination. Since the earliest days of 
the China trade, the Open Door policy had been as strenuously 
advocated by the British as by American merchants, and the 
British Government had rather consistendy supported this policy. 
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The British Government took the lead in advancing an inter¬ 
national Open Door policy which aimed directly at preserving 
equality of commercial opportunity and which might indirectly 
contribute toward the preservation of the territorial and adminis¬ 
trative entity of China. Britain’s greatest preoccupation in the 
Far East at that time was with Russia’s insatiable territorial ad¬ 
vance, Russia’s machinations in Manchuria, which threatened 
to transform that potentially rich area into an exclusive Russian 
preserve, were only part of a global expansionist drive which 
pressed on the Near East and the Middle East, threatening the 
Suez Canal and India, one the vital highway and the other the 
heart of the British Empire. To the British an internationally 
accepted Open Door policy appeared to be one way of checking 
Russia in the Far East. This fear of Russia was shared by a 
number of influential Americans and the commercial interests 
which believed that a strong policy, supported by the principal 
powers, should be adopted before it was too late and Russia had 
in fact dismembered areas north of the Great Wall. As Secretary 
of State, however, John Hay was unwilling to support an Open 

Door policy that was specifically aimed against Russia any more 
than against the other powers.^ 

On the eve of the Spanish-American War, in March 1898, the 
British Ambassador in Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, pro¬ 
posed to Secretary John Sherman that the United States and Great 
Britain cooperate to insure the principle of equal commercial 
opportumty, later known as the Open Door. Sherman rejected 
the proposal on the traditional ground that the historic policy of 
the United States precluded foreign entanglements of any nature, 
n his annual message to the Congress in December of that year, 
resident McKinley stated that the new leaseholds and privileges 
eing obtamed by the Western powers did not appear to threaten 
merican interests and that, moreover, there was no need for the 
p ted States “becoming an actor in the scene.’’ Early in 1899 
auncefote repeated his proposal, but again without success, 
c significance of the victory over Spain and the acquisition of 
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the Philippines had not yet had its full impact on the remolding 
of American Far Eastern policy.* 

While the United States Government was not yet ready to 
chart new courses for its Far Eastern policy, individual Americans 
and commercial interests had been at work to bring about pro¬ 
found changes since the occupation of the Philippines in the 
summer of 1898. John Hay, who had become Secretary of State 
late in September 1898, was prepared to espouse an Open Door 
poUcy, but on a unilateral basis rather than bilaterally with Great 
Britain. Anglophile that he was, he nevertheless knew that the 
American people would not support any outright departure from 
the traditional policy of non-entanglement with other nations in 
world politics. Although he had a liberal background he was 
a staunch supporter of economic imperialism and a willing and 
capable servant of American industry.® In the formation of his 
China policy, foremost in his thoughts was the vision of the 
limitless markets of China and the protection and enhancement 
of American economic interests in those markets. 

In the winter of 1898—1899 Lord Charles Beresford visited 
China and Japan and returned to England via the United States, 
where he made a number of addresses in support of an Open 
Door poUcy as the only alternative to the eventual dismember¬ 
ment of China and the possible demise of equal commercial op- 
portunity.t On his return to England he wrote a book, T/?e 
Break-up of Chinas which had a profound influence in both England 
and the United States.® 

The chain of events which led to Hay’s promulgation of the 
Open Door policy began in the summer of 1899 when A. E. 

* At this time Japan was willing to join the United States and Great Britain 
in a tripower espousal of the Open Door policy. She was also apparently in favor 
of a tripartite alliance to maintain both the Open Door and the territorial and ad¬ 
ministrative entity of China. Like Great Britain, Japan greatly feared Russia and 
believed that this policy might serve as an effective check on Czarist imperialism. 

t Beresford spoke as a representative of the Associated Chambers of Conuncrce 
of Great Britain, not as a representative of the British Government. 
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Hippisley, an Englishman with long experience in China, held 
a number of unofficial discussions with his old friend, William 
W. Rockhill, concerning the dangerous situation in China and the 
need for an Open Door statement. Rockhill had also had con¬ 
siderable experience in China, but he had not been there for a 
number of years and therefore leaned heavily on Hippisley for 
the current facts regarding China.’ At this time Rockhill was 
serving as Hay’s private adviser on Far Eastern affairs. 

In August Hippisley drew up for Rockhill an unofficial memo¬ 
randum which was then submitted to Secretary Hay in the form 
of a diplomatic note which co#ld be dispatched to American 
diplomatic representatives stationed in the principal countries 
with Far Eastern interests. Rockhill believed that it was not 
only proper for the United States to take the lead in promulgating 
an international Open Door policy, but also that such a move 
would create a very favorable impression in China since it would 
appear as a means of arresting the dismemberment of the Empire. 
He moreover believed that it would be favorably received by the 
Japanese since it was “so clearly advantageous to Japan and so 
much in line with its own poUcy in China.”® 

On September 6, 1899 Hay dispatched the draft, almost exactly 
as he had received it from Rockhill, to the American diplomatic 
representatives in Great Britain, Russia and Germany; and two 
months later, to those in Japan, Italy and France. Each of the 
diplomatic representatives was instructed to review the various 
Open Door pledges that had been made by the powers in the 
past and to ask the Foreign Office, to which he was accredited, 
for formal declarations” concerning the following points: (1) 
that within its sphere of interest or leasehold in China there would 
be no interference with any treaty port or vested interest: (2) 
that the Chinese tariff would be applicable within the spheres of 
interest and would be collected by Chinese officials; and (3) that 
within its sphere of interest no power would discriminate in favor 
of its own nationals regarding harbor dues and railroad charges.® 
Such was the content of the Open Door note of John Hay. 
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Needless to say it did not advance a new China policy. The 
principle of the Open Door was inherent in America’s commercial 
policy with all countries of the world. In China, as has been 
indicated, the principle dates back to the early days of Western 
trading activity at Canton; it was first formulated as an unofficial 
American policy by Americans engaged in the early China trade 
and was included as a principle in the Treaty of Wanghia in 1844. 
The policy was also favored by the Chinese Government from 
the earliest days of its relations with the West. From the days 
of the early China trade until 1899 the principle of the Open 
Door, although it was not the^ so called, was espoused by the 
governments of both the United States and Great Britain. After 
Japan threw off the shackles of feudalism and embarked on a 
career of international relations, she too supported the policy, 
although primarily because of her weakness and consequent in¬ 
ability to play either an independent restraining hand or an ag¬ 
gressive role. It is to be noted that when first enunciated by the 
United States, the Open Door policy was concerned with potential 
European rather than Japanese encroachment.^® It was not fore¬ 
seen at the time that the policy would undergo its severest test 
when challenged by Japan.^i 

The Hay note did not attempt to preserve the territorial integrity 
of China, although Hay doubtless hoped that it would contribute 
toward that end. Actually, it explicitly recognized the existing 
spheres of interest and leaseholds. Its main purpose was to assure 
equality of commercial opportunity for Americans in China de¬ 
spite the existence of spheres of interest and the possible dis¬ 
memberment of China. Hence it was not an altruistic policy. 
Be that as it may, there were some influential Amerians who be¬ 
lieved with RockhiU, the real author of the notes, that “What 
we have obtained will undoubtedly help to insure, for the time 
being, the integrity of China. 2 

The Open Door policy as enunciated by Hay received en¬ 
thusiastic support from most of the American press. The Philadel¬ 
phia Press blatantiv claimed that “it orotects the oresent. it safe- 
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guards the future, and it establishes the United States in an im- 
pregnable position.” Among the dissenting newspapers, how¬ 
ever, the Springfield 'Kepublican wisely observed that the notes 
actually accomplished nothing and that “the government has 
gone far toward placing itself in a position where, to be con¬ 
sistent, it must guarantee by military force the political integrity 
of China, or share in a possible partition.”i3 That the American 
people as a whole had very little interest in the Far East and 
that they most assuredly would not sanction the use of force in 
that area to uphold the Open Door policy was then well known 
by Russia, and later, equally as well known by Japan. 

In replying to the notes only Italy, which had no spheres of 
interest in China, gave an unqualified acceptance of the principles 
of the Open Door policy as expounded by Hay. The other powers 
smply stated that their acceptance of the principles was con¬ 
tingent on all the powers accepting them.* Actually, however, 
Russia’s reply was almost a polite rejection of the principles, and 
it was apparent that she did not consider Manchuria or Mongolia 
part of China. Hay nevertheless on March 20, 1900 informed 
each of the powers that since they had aU subscribed to the princi¬ 
ples cont^ed in the identical notes, these principles were “final 
and definitive.” This, of course, was sheer presumption, and also 
a piece of bluff. Nevertheless, none of the powers except Japan 
challenged Hay’s presumption, but Russia did not even deign 
to reply. Despite Hay’s presumptions pronouncement, the Open 

oor policy was not binding on the powers since none of them 
had explicitly pledged to abide by it, with the exception of Italy. 
Consequently it was a pious hope rather than an international 

agreement. 

From the standpoint of the United States, however. Hay’s 


The British reply exempted Hongkong and Weihaiwei on the ground that the 

ormer was a colony while the latter was a leased territory. Three months later, 

owever. Britain yielded on Weihaiwei. (Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the 
United States, p. 77.) 
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enunciation of the Open Door policy was of historic significance. 
Aside from contributing toward preventing the anticipated 
break-up of China, it constituted a definite China policy which 
was to acquire with the passing years a place in the public 
imagination and emotionalism second only to that of the Monroe 
Doctrine.It moreover constituted a policy commitment which 
entailed and invited grave risks, as time was to demonstrate, but 
it was a basic policy from which the United States made retreats 
but which it never abandoned. 

THE BOXER REBELLION AND THE SECOND HAY 
NOTE 

As a result of the humiliating defeat at the hands of Japan and 
the threatened dismemberment of the country, the Emperor 
Kuang Hsii in the summer of 1898 attempted to carry out a number 
of reforms to imtiate the modernization of China. Unfortunately 
the reform period lasted only a little more than three months 
and came to a sudden end when the bigoted and masterful Empress 
Dowager, Tzu Hsi, seized power and returned the Government 
to a policy of reaction and anti-foreignism. 

Meanwhile, a violent anti-foreign movement had broken out 
in the northern provinces of China. At first the movement was 
also directed against the decadent and corrupt Manchu regime, 
but after the coup d’etat of Tzu Hsi it concentrated almost ex¬ 
clusively against foreigners. As an exclusively anti-foreign move¬ 
ment it was indirectly encouraged by the Empress Dowager, who 
apparently hoped thereby to divert the wrath of the people from 
the corrupt Manchu Government to the hated foreigner. In the 
summer of 1899 native Christians were attacked and many villages 
were looted and destroyed. From attacks on native Christians, 
the Boxers,* as these rebellious Chinese were called, grew bolder 

* These rebellious Chinese were given the general appellation “Boxers” be- 
cause of the names of the societies to which they belonged, such as “Righteous 
Harmony Fists,” which were supposed to be primarily concerned with gymnastics. 
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and turned to outright attacks on Westerners, particularly the 
missionaries. 

In June 1900 the Boxers cut the railroad line between Tientsin 
and Peking, murdered the German minister and the secretary of 
the Japanese legation, and then besieged the foreigners in Peking. 
Under murderous assault, 920 foreigners and some 1,000 Chinese 
Christians sought refuge in the legation area where they defended 
themselves as best they could until relief arrived. Between June 
24 and July 24 a total of 221 foreigners, mostly missionaries and 
members of their families, were massacred in Peking by the 
artillery fire of the Boxers. Meanwhile, some Catholic priests 
and a large number of Chinese were also under fire in the besieged 
French cathedral in another quarter of the city. 

An allied expeditionary force of more than 19,000 men was 
orgamzed to crush the uprising, which appeared to have the tacit 
approval of the Empress Dowager. The United States contributed 
a force of about 2,500 men to this expedition, and in so doing 
violated the non-entanglement principles handed down by the 
early leaders of the Repubhc.* The allied expedition moved 
north from Tientsin on August 4, and ten days later-entered the 
city of Peking. The Boxers scattered in all Erections, and the 
Empress Dowager fled with her court to Taiyuan in Shansi pro¬ 
vince. During the occupation of Peking the aUied troops in¬ 
dulged in considerable looting, and the conduct of some of the 
troops was outrageous. According to eye-witness accounts, the 
best behaved troops were the Japanese and Americans. 

With the Empress Dowager and her Court having fled from 
eking, there was for a time some confusion as to whether or 
not a Chinese government existed with which to negotiate. 
Thanks largely to the influence of Secretary Hay, who was de¬ 
termined to prevent either the disappearance or mutilation of 
China, negotiations were at length initiated with responsible 



* Contributions by other nations 
Britain, 3,000; France, 800. 


were: Japan, 8.000; Russia, 4,800; Great 
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Chinese officials. 

On September 7, 1901 representatives of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, headed by the able diplomat Li Hung-chang and Prince 
Ch ing, and representatives of the allied powers signed the so- 
called Boxer Protocol. This Protocol provided for the punish¬ 
ment of all Chinese officials implicated in the uprising, the mainte¬ 
nance of garrisons by the allied nations at 13 points between 
Peking and Tientsin, and the payment of a huge indemnity of 

$333,000,000. The United States claimed only $25,000,000 of 

this amount, which was later found to be about double the amount 
required for legitimate indemnification. In 1907, on the re¬ 
commendation of President Roosevelt, the Congress voted to 
return $10,785,286 of the sum to the Chinese Government, which 

gratefully placed it in a special fund for the education of Chinese 
youths in America. 

Throughout the duration of the Boxer Rebellion, the policy of 
the United States was one of forbearance and concern lest some 
of the aggressive Western powers, particularly Russia, exploit 
the chaos to make furffier inroads on the territorial integrity of 
China. At the outset of the uprising the American minister in 
Peking, E. H. Conger, was informed by Secretary Hay that the 
policy of the United States was to protect American lives and 
property and to prevent any power from making demands on 
China. Conger was initially instructed to act unilaterally, but 
after the situation in Peking had become desperate he was author- 
i 2 ed to engage in whatever cooperative actions were necessary. 
Needless to repeat, the participation of the United States in the 
joint military expedition was a violation of traditional policy, but 
it was dictated by the cruelest necessity. Despite the forced em¬ 
ployment of arms against China, Hay continued to manifest strong 
sympathy for that country, and when negotiations were under 
way for the conclusion of the Boxer Protocol the American minis¬ 
ter was urged to use his influence to scale down the demands 
which the powers made for indemnification. 

Hay’s greatest concern, of course, was that the powers, espe- 
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dally Russia, might seize additional territories or demand new con- 
cessions. To forestall such eventualities, he had informed the 
powers on July 3, 1900, while the siege of Peking was in progress, 
that the United States adhered “to the policy initiated by us in 
1857 of peace with the Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful 
commerce, and of protection of lives and property of our citizens 
by all means guaranteed under extraterritorial rights and by the 
law of nations/^ Hay also informed the powers that the United 
States intended to cooperate with them for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting American lives and interests, preventing the spread of 
the disorders in other parts of China, and forestalling a recurrence 
of a similar disaster. Recognizing “the condition of Peking as 
one of virtual anarchy,” Hay wanted to forestall the possibility 
of any power individually making war on China under any pretext 
and of possibly occupying territory. As for China and its re¬ 
lations with the powers. Hay stressed that “The poUcy of the 
Government of the United States is to seek a solution which may 
bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese 
territorial and admimstrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed 
to friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard 

for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire.”^® 

This secohd Hay circular note expanded the Open Door policy 
to include the principle of the preservation of “Chinese territorial 
and adm^strative entity.” However, since none of the powers 
ad specifically pledged to support this policy, it again was an 
American hope rather than an international agreement. More¬ 
over, the hand of the State Department was considerably weakened 
because of the ineffective status of American military power in 
Ae Far East, the general apathy of most Americans toward Far 
astern problems, and the hostility of the Irish-American and 
erman-American elements to any commitments which even 
^pe^ed to entail the slightest degree of cooperation with Great 
Bntain, Hay in theory had actually committed the United States 
to the poUcy of preventing its competitors in the China market 
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from violating the territorial and administrative entity of China la 
If put to the test, this meant that either the United States would 
have to fight or retreat diplomatically. Obviously, Hay’s en¬ 
larged China poUcy was an ambitious and also a dangerous com¬ 
mitment. All the powers knew, particularly Russia, that the 
Umted States would not and could not use force to implement 

It.* 

Hay was apparently fully aware of the empty meaning of the 
enlarged Open Door policy, for in November 1900, acting on 
e insistence of the Navy Department, he instructed the Ameri¬ 
can Mimster in Peking to negotiate for a lease of Samsah Bay in 
u len province for use as a naval base. The Japanese already 
had a lease with the Chinese Government which established 
Fukien province as a Japanese sphere of interest. They naturally 
objected to the alienation of any territory within this sphere, but 

did so subtly by reminding Hay of his recent pronouncement 
concermng the territorial integrity of China.t 

The year 1900 appeared to mark the end of the reckless scramble 
for concessions in China. The primary reason for all the great 
powers abstaining from further territorial encroachment, except 
Russia, lay in their explosive rivalries and their awareness that 
the mad scramble might precipitate the great conflict which all 
feared and beUeved nearly inevitable. 

Just as Hay and certain others had feared, the Russians exploited 
the confusion induced by the Boxer Rebellion to station a con¬ 
siderable number of troops in Manchuria. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the Russians were finally persuaded to 


On October 16, 1900 Great Britain and Germany made a declaration pledging 
mutual respect for the Op>en Door and the territorial and administrative entity of 
Chuia. By means of this agreement each of the two powers was manifestly inter¬ 
ested in assuring for itself Open Door treatment in the other’s sphere of interest. 

Great Britain, however, had another purpose, namely to place a check on German 
ambitions in China. 

^ facts of this case were not publicly known until 1924 when they were 
published in U. S. Foreign Relations, 1915 pp. 113-115. 
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withdraw these troops, which they did begrudgingly and in a 

longer period of time than promised. Although the Russians 

ultimately withdrew aU of these troops, they nevertheless gave 

every indication that their aim was to transform Manchuria into 
a Russian preserve. 

Russia’s overweening ambitions in Manchuria and her bad 
faith apparently distressed Hay. This disillusionment doubtless 
pardy accounts for the instrucdons he issued to Minister Conger, 
in Peking, to negodate for the lease of Samsah Bay. Hay was 
aware that the enlarged Open Door policy would have litde if 
any restraining effect on Russia. By 1903 he beat something of 
a retreat from the advanced position he had taken in July 1900 
and wiAdrew to the confines of his first Open Door note, which 
was primarily concerned with equality of commercial opportunity. 
He was by then reconciled to the fact that Russia was in Manchuria 
to stay and that she could not be prevented from extending her 
influence over Mongolia and Sinldang. He gloomily confided 
to President Roosevelt that “Russia knows as we do that we 
will not fight over Manchuria, for the simple reason that we 
cannot.”!’ Roosevelt was unwilhng to accept this position, 
however, and he expressed determination not “to give way” 
to the Russians. Nevertheless, the most he could do was to 
o tain assurances from the Chinese Government that American 
interests in Manchuria would be entitled to the same rights that 
they possessed prior to the Boxer RebeUion, when Manchuria was 
consi ered an integral part of China, This was further buttressed 
y a revised Sino-American commercial treaty which reasserted 
the Open Door principle and opened Mukden and Antung as 
treaty ports in return for an American pledge that extraterritoriality 
would be ultimately surrendered. 


the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

The determination of Russia to establish predominance over 
anchuria, together with her persistent efforts since 1895 to 
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secure a position of primacy in Korea and displace the Japanese 
there, created serious tension between Russia and Japan. For 
years the new Japan had regarded Korea as of vital importance 
to the security of the Japanese islands. The occupation of Korea 
by a great power such as Russia, or the establishment of military 
bases there, were considered grave threats. Moreover, the Japa¬ 
nese already had developed extensive economic interests in Korea 
while Manchuria was regarded as a choice area for inevitable 
future economic expansion. Russian domination of Korea and 

Russian preemption in Manchuria were naturally regarded as 
intolerable by the Japanese. 

The Japanese knew that none of the great European powers 
was vitaUy interested in the fate of Korea. They also knew 
that while the United States might fear Russian expansionism in 
the Far East and indulge in high-sounding phrases about the 
Open Door and the territorial integrity of China, neither the 
United States nor any other Western power could be counted on 
to implement the phrases with force if necessary. As early as 
1901 Hay had informed Japan that the United States was not then 
prepared to attempt singly, or in concert with other Powers, 
to enforce these views in the East by any demonstration which 
could present a character of hostility to any other Power,^^^® 

After the Boxer Rebellion, Japan was regarded by both the 
United States and Great Britain as the one nation in a position 
to check Russia and thereby preserve the peace in the Far East. 
Since 1895 Great Britain had been cultivating Japan as a possible 
ally to be used for the purpose of containing Russia in the Far 
East and accordingly contributing to the security of India. Since 
the Boxer Rebellion the Japanese, on their part, had been toying 
with two alternatives: (1) a rapprochement with Russia, or (2) 
an alhance with Great Britain. The community of British and 
Japanese interests finally made possible the Anglo-Japanese Al¬ 
liance, concluded in January 1902 for the general purpose of 
preserving the status quo and the peace in the Far East. The 
agreement specifically provided that in the event one of the signa- 
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tories became involved in war the other would remain neutral, 
and in case a third power joined the enemy nation the other signa¬ 
tory would enter the war as an ally. The alliance was obviously 
aimed against Russia, and it enabled Japan to stiffen her policy 
against Russia, since the danger of Russia being aided by France 
in the event of war was now practically eliminated or at any rate 

compensated for by the assurance of British assistance if such 
an eventuality came to pass. 

After having exhausted the possibility of resolving by diplomacy 
the outstanding issues with Russia, and having failed largely be¬ 
cause of the bad faith of Russia, Japan on February 6, 1904 broke 
off diplomatic relations. Two days later the Japanese launched 
a surprise attack on Port Arthur which indicted considerable 
damage. To the amazement of the world, which viewed the 
ensuing war as a conflict between a colossus and a dwarf, the 

Jap^ese won a series of sensational victories which culminated 
ir the decisive victory at Mukden in March 1905. Two months 
later Admiral Togo practicaUy annihilated the Russian fleet in 
the historic battle of Tsushima Strait. 

Despite these victories the Japanese armies had paid heavily 
in casualties and the Japanese military commanders were dubious 
o the ability of these exhausted armies to pursue the Russians 
deeper mto northern Manchuria and into Siberia. On the domestic 
ront the war effort had imposed a severe strain on the Japanese 
economy and there was evidence of its possible collapse if the 
war was forther prolonged. Moreover, Germany and France 
were manifesting increasing hostility against Japan. For aU 
ese reasons, the Japanese Government formally requested Presi- 
ent oosevelt in May 1905 to accept the role of mediator. This 

o e oosevelt was wi^g and eager to assume. Although revo- 

r ^ ^. i^oken out in European Russia, partly as a consequence 
r tary disasters in the Far East but principally because 

pohucal and social abuses of long standing which could no 

r people, the Russian Government on 

J e 6 finally agreed to discuss peace, but with great reluctance 
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because of the conviction that the war could still be won. On 
June 7 Roosevelt extended invitations to the belligerents to con¬ 
vene in Washington in August, but because of the intense summer 

heat in that city the discussions were transferred to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

Wlule the peace conference was in session, Japan and Great 
Britain renewed and strengthened their military alliance of 1902. 
The revised alliance, like the old one, was primarily directed 
against Russia. By its terms Great Britain gave Japan a free hand 
in Korea in return for a Japanese pledge of assistance in case 
India were threatened by a third power. This pledge also meant 
that Great Britain could count on Japanese help in case Tibet 
were threatened by Russia, for this region was recognised as vital 
to the security of India. The military provision of the alliance 
went far beyond that of the 1902 agreement, and provided that 
in case either nation became involved in war the other would 
immediately come to its assistance. 

When the Russo-Japanese War had broken out the sympathies 
of President Roosevelt and most Americans were with the Japa¬ 
nese, whom they considered the underdogs. But there was a 
much more practical reason for this American sympathy. Ag¬ 
gressive Russia had for many years been regarded as Ae principal 
threat to the integrity of China and the Open Door policy. Russia 
had also manifested a rather consistent policy of cunning and 
deceit; Hay, for example, had concluded that it was impossible 
to deal with the Russians, with whom “mendacity is a science.^’ 
Japan in those days was looked upon as a nation that could be 
useful in checking Russia and supplying a much needed stabilizing 
force in East Asia. The American press as a whole was very 
partial to Japan, and the influential Journal of Commerce confidently 
contended that Japan was fighting the battle of civilization and 
equality of commercial opportunity in China. It is probable that 
Roosevelt was quite pleased by Japan^s action of resorting to war 
against Russia, for immediately after the surprise attack on Port 
Arthur he gloated that ^‘Japan is playing our game.”^® Even 
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more important than the expressions of sympathy and support 

was the financial assistance of American bankers who cooperated 

with British bankers to supply the funds Japan needed to finance 
the war effort. 2 ® 

Throughout the war the United States appeared to be primarily 
interested in safeguarding the principle of the Open Door and in 
preserving the territorial and administrative entity of China. On 
February 10, 1904, the very day on which Japan officially declared 
war. President Roosevelt in identical notes asked the two belliger¬ 
ents to respect the neutrality of China and in all practicable ways 
her administrative entity.”* No mention was made of Korea, al¬ 
though it was known that Japanese armies would rapidly overrun 
that country. Russia, however, refused to agree to the neutrali¬ 
zation of Manchuria, and both Russia and Japan made their ac¬ 
ceptance of the proposals dependent on acceptance by the other. 
Hay nevertheless again presumptiously announced that both 
nations had given assurances. Hay notwithstanding, both bel¬ 
ligerents proceeded to violate the neutrality of China and used 
Manchurian soil for troop movements and engaged in actual 
fighting there. Despite these disheartening developments. Hay 
on January 13, 1905 again circularized the principal powers to 
the effect that it was the policy of the United States to maintain 
the “integrity of China and the ‘Open Door’ in the Orient.” 
All the circularized powers gave a satisfactory reply to the note, 
except Russia which insisted that the neutrality of China would 
e considered from the standpoint of its own interest.” Shortly 
after Roosevelt had agreed to act as mediator, he obtained from 

Kaiser William II of Germany had suggested this declaration to Roosevelt, 
ut in a form restricting the integrity of China to areas south of the Great Wall and 

H ^^*^chttria. This was a German move to give Russia an opportunity 

o etach Manchuria and areas north of the Great WaU. Germany thereby hoped 

ussia s gratitude, weaken the Franco-Russian alliance, and ultimately share 

c ussian gams. Roosevelt, however, saw through the strategy. The notes 

tVi specifically mentioned the “entity of China” and thereby did not recognize 

at Manchuria was outside of China. (C/. Griswold, op. cit., pp. 94-96.) 
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the Japanese Government a pledge that ‘‘Japan adheres to the 
position of maintaining the Open Door in Manchuria and of 
restoring that province to China.” Such, in brief, were the 

Open Door pledges made during the war: Russia vacillated and 
equivocated, Japan finally gave firm assurances. 

The peace conference convened in Portsmouth on August 9, 
1905 and remained in session less than a month. By this time 
most Americans had lost their earlier fervor for the righteousness 
of J^p^n’s motives. Although her armies were temporarily ex¬ 
hausted and her economy was creaking from the strains of the 
war effort, Japan was nevertheless in a very advantageous position 
in the Far East and the Japanese Foreign Office hoped to make 
the most of it. Roosevelt now became gready concerned about 
the security of the Philippines and was anxious to re-establish 
some kind of a balance of power in the Far East. At this time 
also, immigration troubles on the West Coast were embittering 
the minds of many Americans against Japan. Roosevelt actually 
had only wanted to see Japan check Russia; he had not andcipated 
so great a defeat of the Russians. During the conference, and 
after, he therefore strove to restore a balance of power between 
Russia and Japan.^^ 

Roosevelt did not attend the conference, but from his summer 
residence at Oyster Bay (New York) he exerted his influence to 
tone down Japan’s demands and to prevent her from becoming 
too powerfully established in the Far East. The Japanese inidally 
demanded all of the island of Sakhalin and a huge indemnity of 
5600,000,000. These excessive demands exasperated the Russians 
and at one point they threatened to withdraw from the conference 
and warned that Russia might resume the war. To preclude 
this possibility Roosevelt cabled the Czar that “If peace is not 
made now and war is continued it may well be that, though the 
financial strain upon Japan would be severe, yet in the end Russia 
would be shorn of those last Siberian provinces which have been 
won for her by the heroism of her sons during the last three 
centuries.” At the same time, Roosevelt chided Tokyo to the 
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effect that “I hear on all sides a good deal of complaint expressed 
among the friends of Japan as to the possibility of Japan’s con¬ 
tinuing the war for a large indemnity. ”22 

In the face of adamant Russian opposition to the payment of 
any inde mni ty or the cession of any territory, Roosevelt was at 
length able to induce Japan to abandon claims to an indemnity 
and to accept the southern half of SakhaUn in lieu of the entire 
island. With the indemnity question out of the way, the Russians 
and Japanese were able to come to terms and the treaty, known 
as the Treaty of Portsmouth, was signed on September 5, 1905. 
It provided that Russia was to recognize the paramount interests 
of Japan in Korea, that the Liaotung Peninsula was to be trans¬ 
ferred to Japan, with the acquiescence of China, that the southern 
half of Sakhalin was to be ceded to Japan, that all Russian mining 
and railroad concessions in southern Manchuria were to be trans¬ 
ferred to Japan,* and that both Russia and Japan were to evacuate 
their troops from Manchuria and restore exclusive administration 
of that area to China. 

Although the treaty was extremely advantageous to Japan and 
actually gave her a preponderant position in the Far East, many 
Japanese were embittered by its terms and felt that Roosevelt 
had deprived Japan of the full fruits of victory which had cost 
the nation $1,000,000,000 and a heavy toU in lives. While this 
was the feeling of the zealots, it is very likely that the political 
and military leaders were satisfied that Japan had more than won 
the peace. On the other hand, the suave Russian diplomats at 
Portsmouth had won the favor of American public opinion. 2 ® 
For his efforts, Roosevelt was later awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Peace. 


* The lailroad from Changchun to Port Arthur and its branches was renamed 
by the Japanese the South Manchurian Railroad Company and operated as a quasi- 
govemmental company. The South Manchurian Railroad Company rapidly de¬ 
veloped an extensive commercial empire in Southern Manchuria. 
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AMERICA’S ATTITUDE 
SION IN TIBET 


TOWARD BRITISH AGGRES- 


While the Russo-Japanese War was in progress the United 
States became greatly concerned about aggressive British actions 
in Tibet. Since 1880 both Russia and Great Britain had been 
sparring and maneuvering for control of Tibet, a vast soarsely- 
settled region over which China claimed suzerainty and which 
the United States apparently considered a part of China and there¬ 
fore subject to the principles of the Open Door Doctrine. When 
in 1903 Russia began preparations for war against Japan and there 
were indications she might seize Tibet, the Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curzon, dispatched Sir Francis Younghusband at the head 
of an expedition to invade the country and punish the Tibetans 
for alleged treaty violations. The expedition seized the capital, 
Lhasa, on August 3, 1904, and on September 7 Younghusband 
negotiated a treaty with the Tibetan Government which established 
a virtual British protectorate over the country. 

This British action in Tibet was one of many that might be 
cited to illustrate the apparently not very well known fact, at least 
not to the Americans of the time who were influencing foreign 
policy, that the alleged identity of interests and intentions of the 
United States and Great Britain in the Far East were apparent 
rather than actual. While the United States genuinely desired 
to maintain the territorial and administrative entity of China, 
Great Britain was actually willing to do so only when it served 
her interests; when it was to^Britain's advantage to seize territory, 
she did not hesitate to do so.^^ 

The State Department, however, refused to accept the British 
aggression in Tibet supinely. On instructions from Secretary 
Hay, Ambassador Choate in London protested that Britain on at 
least three occasions, in 1876, 1886 and 1890, had recognized 
Chinese sovereignty over Tibet, and that China had not since 
then relinquished this sovereignty. Choate further remonstrated 
that American anxiety would be greatly relieved if assurances 
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were received “that no steps will be taken by the British Govern¬ 
ment which might tend to disturb the present Government of 
Tibet, or lessen Chinese control over it, whereby serious troubles, 
which we, together with Great Britain, are so anxious to prevent, 
might be caused in other portions of the Empire.” The British 
reply to Choate was evasive. Further protests by the United 
States were in vain, and Britain continued to treat Tibet as a 
protectorate and to consider her actions there as none of Washing¬ 
ton’s business. 26 From the British point of view, control of Tibet 
was necessary to forestall Russian encroachment which would 
threaten the security of India. The pragmatic British refused to 

believe that the Open Door pronouncements would serve to 
deter Russia. 

THE JAPANESE ANNEXATION OF KOREA 

When war between Russia and Japan appeared imminent. 
Secretary Hay and Roosevelt apparently recognized that the 
Japanese annexation of Korea was inevitable and probably de¬ 
sirable. On January 4, 1904, more than a month before the 
outbreak of the war, the American Minister in Korea informed 
Hay that in his opinion “Korea should belong to Japan by right 
of ancient conquest and tradition” and that the United States 
would “make a mistake if it tries to have Japan simply continue 
this fiction of independence.” Hay’s personal adviser, RockhiU, 
opined that the Japanese annexation of Korea would be “better 

for the Korean people and also for the peace in the Far 
East.”2« 

After the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Japan moved 
swiftly to obtain complete control over Korea, realizing that such 
action would encounter no opposition from any of the great 
powers except Russia, with whom she was at war anyway. Less 
than two weeks after the outbreak of the war, Japan negotiated 
an agreement with the Korean Government in which she guar¬ 
anteed the independence and territorial entity of the country and 
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promised protection for the royal family. After the conclusion 
of the war with Russia, Japan in November 1905 established a 
virtual protectorate over the country. Appeals of the Korean 
Emperor to President Roosevelt were in vain, and Roosevelt 
took the position that Korea “had shown herself utterly im¬ 
potent either for self-government or for self-defense.”*’ With 
Korea abandoned by Roosevelt, who had equated support for its 
independence with the security of the Philippines, Japan took 
the final step and transformed it into an integral part of the Japa¬ 
nese Empire. In a treaty of August 1910 the friendless Korean 

Emperor ceded his rights of sovereignty to the Emperor of 
Japan.*® 


Immediately prior to the conclusion of the Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth, William Howard Taft, who was then Secretary of War, 
had concluded a secret agreement on July 29, 1905 with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister Katsura in which the United States 


recognized Japan’s “sovereignty over Korea” and Japan in 
return disclaimed any aggressive designs on the Philippine Islands. 
Roosevelt reasoned that Japan’s victory over Russia had placed 
her in a predominant position in the Far East and that as a con- 

m 


sequence the Philippine Islands were hostages in her hands and 
indefensible. He considered it expedient and wise to ‘‘barter’’ 
Korea, which was already in Japan’s physical possession, for a 
Japanese guarantee not to attack the Philippines. 

Two months after the conclusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
the State Department obligingly withdrew all diplomatic re¬ 
presentatives from Korea. This was recognition of the indis¬ 
putable fact that Korea had become a Japanese dependency, and 
the gesture did much to tone down Japanese resentment against 


Roosevelt for having allegedly deprived Japan of the full fruits 


of victory over Russia. On the other hand, many Korean patriots 


were disappointed and embittered, feeling that the United States 
had betrayed them. When the Japanese Government formally 
annexed Korea by imperial decree, the State Department graciously 
recognized the action promptly. Thereafter the Japanese pro- 
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ceeded to undertake a noteworthy economic development of the 
country, although at the expense of the civil liberties of the Korean 
people and their nationalist aspirations. A Korean independence 
movement was established abroad, which kept up a constant 
agitation for the restoration of the country’s independence. How¬ 
ever, this movement never received any official encouragement 
from the United States until after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in December 1941. 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY IN CHINA 

Keenly aware of the dominant position which Japan had ac¬ 
quired in the Far East and the military weakness of the United 
States in that area, Roosevelt had been prepared to give Japan 
a free hand in southern Manchuria in exchange for effective guar¬ 
antees respecting the inviolability of the Philippines. His suc¬ 
cessor in the White House, William Howard Taft, differed with 
him on the necessity and wisdom of a strategic retreat from the 
advanced position that had been taken on Far Eastern policy by 
John Hay. Instead of acquiescing to Japan’s apparent policy of 
transforming southern Manchuria into an exclusive Japanese eco¬ 
nomic preserve, Taft insisted on the full application of the enlarged 
Open Door principle there and the right of Americans to partici¬ 
pate on equal terms in that region’s economic development. 

Taft inaugurated a general policy of economic imperialism 
known as “dollar diplomacy.” Taft’s “doUar diplomacy” aimed 
to protect and encourage American investments abroad, in the 
Far East as well as in the Caribbean area. As Taft explained 
it, dollars were to be substituted for bullets and it was a poUcy 
that appealed “alike to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, to the 
dictates of sound policy and strategy, and to legitimate commercial 
aims.”29 

In the Far East, Taft and his enterprising Secretary of State, 
Philander C. Knox, aggressively encouraged American bankers to 
take an active interest in Manchuria, particularly in the financing 
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of raikoad projects there.* Taft strongly believed that the fi¬ 
nancial activities of American bankers in Manchuria, backed by 
the State Department, would enhance the diplomatic position of 
the United States. In a memorandum to Secretary Knox he 
contended that “the nations that finance the great Chinese rail¬ 
roads and other enterprises will be foremost in the affaks of China 
and the participation of American capital in these investments 
will give the voice of the United States more authority in political 
controversies in that counttry which will go far toward guaranteeing 
the preservation of the administrative entity of China.” It seems 
that a leading idea man^^ in this project of dollar diplomacy in 
the Far East was a State Department official, Willard Straight, 
who had served as a consul in Manchuria. The enterprising 
railroad magnate, Edward H. Harriman, who at one time dreamed 
of a round the world” railroad, with a link passing through 
Manchuria, was also actively interested in Manchurian railroads. 
Unfortunately for Taft, however, American bankers were re¬ 
luctant to put up actual cash for financial adventures in Manchuria 

and the State Department practically had to force them to venture 
there.®® 

Late in 1909 Secretary Knox proposed to the great powers that 
an international group of bankers jointly lend China enough 
money to buy all the foreign-owned railroads in Manchuria, which 
would be operated by an international board until China could 
repay the loans in fuU.®^ This is known as the “Knox Neutrali¬ 
zation Plan,” and it was obviously an attempt to “smoke Japan 
out of Manchuria.” Both Russia and Japan were hostile to the 
proposal, and Great Britain came to the support of Japan, with 
whom she had concluded a hard and fast military alliance in 1905. 
The plan was consequently abandoned. As a result of this blunt 
American intrusion in Manchuria, Russia and Japan drew closer 


* For an excellent and very lucid summary of the complex “railroad imperialism*’ 
in Manchuria at that time, see Dulles, For/jr Years of American-Japanese Kelations^ 
pp. 85-101. 
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together. In fact they had already arrived at an understanding 
on respective spheres of interest in Manchuria, with southern 
Manchuria reserved for Japan and northern Manchuria reserved 
for Russia. 

In 1911 a consortium consisting of British, German, French 
and American bankers was organized for the purpose of making 
joint loans to the Chinese Government without any political 
significance. The overthrow of the Imperial Chinese Government 
that year and its replacement by a feeble Republican Government 
halted this project temporarily. It was revived, however, with 
Russia and Japan added as lending powers. It proved to be an 
almost total failure. It lent China only ^27,000,000, of which 
American bankers advanced only $7,299,000. 

When Woodrow Wilson acceded to the presidency in 1913 he 
promptly withdrew the support of the American Government 
from the consortium, which to him savored too strongly of 
flagrant intervention in the internal affairs of China. ‘‘Our interests 
are those of the Open Door,’^ he insisted, “a door of friendship 
and mutual advantage.No longer able to count on the sup¬ 
port and aggressiveness of the American Government, the Amer¬ 
ican bankers pulled out of the consortium. 

Actually Taft had been pursuing a policy of outright economic 
^gg^^ssion in China which was clearly directed against other 
foreign powers, principally Japan. Dollar diplomacy was in¬ 
jurious to the interests of Japan. As American diplomats in 
the field in China realized and explained in their communications, 
the successful implementation of dollar diplomacy necessitated 
a willingness to use force to back it. Dreamy as Taft seems to 
have been on Far Eastern matters, he nevertheless was fully aware 
that the American people as a whole had very little interest in 
Far Eastern matters, including railroads and other economic pro¬ 
jects, and that they would never condone the use of American 
military power to back up these enterprises. A few Wall Street 
bankers and a few zealous diplomats and foreign service officials 
by no means represented the temper and interests of the American 
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people. 


Dollar diplomacy was a dismal failure in China. It actually 
accomplished only one important, and very undesirable, result: 
It drove Japan and Russia into closer relations and undid much 
that Roosevelt had done to further good relations with Japan. 
In a letter of December 22, 1910 Roosevelt had severely critici 2 ed 
Taft’s China policy and termed it largely bluff which could not 
be backed up if challenged by Japan. “As regards Manchuria,” 
he wrote, if the Japanese choose to follow a course of conduct 
to which we are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are prepared 
to go to war, and a successful war about Manchuria would re¬ 
quire a fleet as good as that of England, plus an army as good 
as that of Germany.” In this letter Roosevelt also drew Taft’s 
attention to the point that while “the Open Door policy in China 
was an excellent thing” it nevertheless “completely disappears 
as soon as a powerful nation determines to disregard it, and is 
willing to run the risk of war rather than forego its intention. ”33 
With the inauguration of Wilson as president in March 1913 
dollar diplomacy receded into history as a strange adventure in 
American Far Eastern diplomacy. Once more the Far East be¬ 
came a corner of the globe which held but little interest for most 


Americans until in August 1914 Japan dispatched troops into 
Shantimg province to seize German possessions there. How 
Japan s renewed advance in China again seriously imperiled the 
peaceful relations subsisting between Japan and America is told 
in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


WORLD WAR I AND THE FAR EAST 


A NEW ERA OF STRAINED RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 

The period from 1905 to 1921, when the Washington Con¬ 
ference was summoned, was one of more or less continuing tension 
and distrust between the United States and Japan. The Treaty 
of Portsmouth, of course, marked a turning point in the history 
of American relations with Japan. Up to that point these relations 
had been almost consistently cordial, but beginning with the con¬ 
ference at Portsmouth the United States fovmd itself for the first 
time in a role of seeking to restrain and contain Japan. This 
restraining role became more pronounced during the period of 
World War I. By 1920 a situation had arisen that was highly 
charged with tension and which evoked considerable talk of war 
in both America and Japan. 

The principal underlying factor in this deterioration of re¬ 
lations was the rise of the United States as a world power with 
Far Eastern interests, real and imagined, that clashed with those 
of Japan. More specific factors were the increasing efforts of the 
Japanese to consolidate their economic position in southern 
Manchuria, even by seeking to discriminate against others; the 
American fear of rising Japanese naval power; concern for the 
security of the Philippine Islands; and the advent of a serious 
immigration issue. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century Japanese immigrants 

[75] 
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had displaced the Chinese as the most serious oriental immigration 
problem, despite the fact that the Japanese Government had con¬ 
sistently discouraged the emigration of Japanese nationals to the 
United States and other countries where they were not welcome. 
A treaty of 1894 between the United States and Japan provided 
for the unrestricted entry of Japanese nationals but reserved for 
the United States the right of domestic control over all immigrant 
laborers, Japanese immigration was heaviest to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and large numbers of Japanese nationals subsequently 
entered the United States from these islands. Notwithstanding 
the exaggerated outbursts of Californians and others about the 
possibility of becoming overwhelmed by the so-called Yellow 
Wave, the number of Japanese in the United States was always 
almost negligible. In 1900 there were only 24,326 Japanese out 
of a total population which exceeded 76,000,000, and in 1910 
only 72,157 out of a total population that was well over 92,000,- 
000. By 1920 the Japanese in continental America had increased 
to only 111,010, while the total population had soared to 106,- 
466,420.^ Clearly, as the figures indicate, the Japanese were a 
mere drop in the rising sea of the national population. California 
did however have the largest concentration of Japanese, and 
because of this factor bigoted demagogues were able to arouse 
passions and hatred against them. 

By 1905 there had developed a marked degree of ill feeling 
against the Japanese on the Pacific coast, particularly in California, 
where they were proving themselves extremely successful as 
agriculturalists and small business men. Popular hostility on the 
West Coast was largely based on the thin argument that the Japa¬ 
nese worked for lower wages and therefore endangered the 
standard of living of the native Americans. It was also argued 
that the Japanese, as an oriental people, were unassimilable and 
that they moreover tended to congregate among themselves and 
retain old world loyalties. 

In 1906 Japanese immigrants in America became an international 
issue when the San Francisco school board, reflecting the popular 
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agitation, ordered the segregation of all oriental school children, 

including 93 Japanese students. This action, coming when it 

did, was most regrettable, for the Japanese Red Cross only a few 

months previously had contributed $244,960 to the victims of 

the great San Francisco earthquake and fire. This sum was larger 

than the contributions made by the rest of the world, excluding 
the United States.^ 

The Japanese press reacted to the school board’s discriminatory 
action with mingled feelings of hurt and indignation. In America 
the action was deeply regretted and criticized by most liberals, 
particularly in the eastern areas. Alarmed and angered by the 
school board’s action, President Roosevelt sent a personal re¬ 
presentative to San Francisco to make an on-the-spot investigation, 
and he confided to his son Kermit that he was “horribly bothered 
about the Japanese business.” In his annual message of De¬ 
cember 1906 to the Congress, President Roosevelt went out of 
his way to extol the greatness of Japan and her people. He 
termed the school board’s action as “wicked absurdity” and 
niost discreditable to us as a people.” He courageously asked 
for fair treatment for the Japanese ... as due to humanity 
and civilization.” He went so far as to hint that the Govern¬ 
ment might be compelled to take some kind of corrective action.^ 
Roosevelt then turned to “domestic diplomacy” and invited 
the members of the school board to visit Washington at govern¬ 
ment expense for a discussion of the problem. In Washington 
e members of the school board were shown “the sights” and 
were assured by Roosevelt that the Government would be able 
to make a completely satisfactory settlement of the immigration 
issue by diplomatic means. Clearly won over to Roosevelt’s 
way of thinking, the members of the school board on their re¬ 
turn to San Francisco promptly rescinded the obnoxious segre¬ 
gation order. 

In a series of diplomatic exchanges between 1907 and 1908 
y the American and Japanese governments, the immigration 
issue was finaUy resolved, temporarily at least, by a so-caUed 
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Gentlemen’s Agreement. In this agreement Japan pledged that 
she would not object to the exclusion of Japanese nationals seeking 
entry to the United States from Hawaii or other regions adjacent 
to the United States, such as Mexico and Canada, and that she 
would continue to enforce her policy of not issuing passports to 
laborers desiring to emigrate directly from Japan to the United 
States. In other words, the United States would refrain from 
excluding by statute Japanese nationals residing in Japan, and 
the Japanese Government would voluntarily, on its own account, 
prohibit such Japanese nationals from seeking admission to the 
United States. 


Japan faithfully abided by her pledged word, and the emigration 
of Japanese laborers to the United States came to a complete halt. 
Not only were no Japanese laborers residing in Japan given pass¬ 
ports to emigrate to the United States, but also, although not 
required to do so by the agreement, laborers desiring to emigrate 
to Hawaii were denied passports. 

Roosevelt greatly respected and admired the Japanese. While 
he was anxious to maintain the most cordial relations possible 
with Japan and to avoid all unnecessary offense to her, he was 
at the same time determined that no one in Japan should misin¬ 
terpret his actions as stemming from any fear of Japanese power. 
In this respect he confided in July 1907 to his friend Henry White 
that he was “exceedingly anxious to impress upon the Japanese 
that I have nothing but the friendliest intentions toward them, 
but I am none the less anxious that they should reaLi 2 e I am not 
afraid of them.”^ Actually no one in a responsible position in 
Japan harbored any illusions that Roosevelt had such a fear. To 
appreciate the significance of Roosevelt’s remark, it should be 
realized that at this time there was a great deal of irresponsible 
talk in the United States, particularly on the West Coast, of a 
possible war with Japan, and it was sanguine Americans, rather 
than Japanese, who professed to detect a Rooseveltian fear of 
Japan. 

To impress the Japanese in particular, and the world in general. 
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with the extent of American naval might, Roosevelt conceived 

the spectacular idea of dispatching the U. S. battleship fleet on 

a round-the-world cruise. The fleet departed in December from 

Hampton Roads, Virginia, to the consternation of the Atlantic 

seaboard states which were thereby left undefended from a 

possible naval attack and to the glee of the Japanophobes on the 

Pacific Coast who hoped that the fleet’s departure presaged some 

kind of hostile action against Japan, The fleet rounded Cape 

Horn and received an enthusiastic welcome at several South 

American ports. Off the West Coast the fleet engaged in battle 

maneuvers, which occasioned no small amount of excitement in 

the United States as to its implication. On the invitation of the 

Japanese Government the fleet put in at Yokohama, where its 

officers and crew received one of its warmest welcomes. The 

fleet then continued its cruise through the Indian Ocean, through 

the Suez Canal to Mediterranean ports, and then finally returned 

home on February 22, 1909, without a mishap, to the relief of all 
eastern America. 

The successful cruise fanned American national pride and 
certainly impressed the whole world, not merely Japan, with the 
mighty naval power of the United States, which now ranked 
second only to Great Britain in naval strength. The successful 
cruise ^so served to add a final touch of the grandiose and the 
dramatic to the admimstration of Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
term as president expired only a few days later. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt had been working less spectacularly but 
more effectively at removing causes of friction between the United 
States and Japan. In 1908, while the U. S. fleet was on its world 
cruise, Roosevelt had been instrumental in bringing about an 
^derstanding with Japan of great significance. On November 
30 of that year Secretary Root and the Japanese Ambassador in 
Was^gton, Baron Kogoro Takahira, concluded an agreement 
based on an exchange of notes, known as the Root-Takahira 
^cement. This agreement was an executive one, not a treaty, 
and hence it was technically binding only on the Roosevelt Ad- 
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ixiinistration, which h3,d negotiated it. In this agreement the 
United States and Japan pledged to preserve the status quo in 
the Pacific and to respect each other^s territorial possessions there, 
to maintain the territorial integrity and independence of China, 
and to safeguard the common interests of all powers in China 
on the basis of the Open Door principle. The agreement also 
provided that if any development arose to disturb the status quo 
in the Far East, the two powers would consult on peaceful measures 
to be taken. With regard to Manchuria, the two powers agreed 
"‘to the maintenance of the existing status quo^^ Since Japan 
already had developed extensive interests in southern Manchuria, 
this provision marked an attempt by Roosevelt to recognhe that 
Japan had special interests there. 

When Roosevelt stepped out of the White House, he had to 
a very considerable extent placed Japanese-American relations on 
a sound basis. Without, buckling to Japan or sacrificing any 
real American interests, even one iota, he had made more than 
conciliatory gestures to Japan and had given concrete demon¬ 
stration that the United States was aware of the particular and 
legitimate interests of Japan. Unfortunately, his successor in the 
White House, William Howard Taft, chose to abandon the con¬ 
ciliatory path and to throw down the gaundet to Japan by means 
of his notorious dollar diplomacy. How this policy of economic 
imperialism antagonized Japan and worsened reladons with her 
has been discussed in preceding pages. When Taft stepped out 
of the presidency in March 1913, the chauvinisdc and militarisdc 
elements in Japan had been emboldened, and had moreover 
picked up widespread public support, for a more aggressive 
knd opportunistic policy in Asia. 

ENTRANCE OF JAPAN IN WORLD WAR I 

With the outbreak of World War I in August 1914, President 
Wilson in an attempt to localize the war suggested to Germany 
and Great Britain that they agree to limit the area of hosdlities in 
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the Far East with the view of maintaining the status quo there. 
Both Germany and Great Britain seemed agreeable to such a sug¬ 
gestion, when Japan suddenly on August 15 presented a severe 
ultimatum to Germany which demanded that she “deliver on a 
date not later than September 15 to the Imperial Japanese au¬ 
thorities, without condition or compensation, the entire leased 
territory of Kiaochow, with a view to the eventual restoration 
of the same to China.With the refusal of Germany to comply 
with the ultimatum, Japan on August 24 formally declared war. 

Japan had issued the ultimatum without having consulted 
Great Britain, her ally by virtue of treaties of alliance concluded 
in 1902 and revised in 1905 and 1911. Actually Great Britain 
had desired to have Japan confine her military efforts to operations 
in the Yellow Sea against German shipping and to protecting 
Allied shipping in the northern Pacific.« Since Great Britain 
possessed vast interests in the Far East she was also anxious to 
prevent them from being harmed in any way through the spread 
of extensive hostilities to that area. Although caught some¬ 
what by surprise. Great Britain quickly accommodated herself 
to the Japanese action and on September 5 concluded a pact in 
London with Japan, France and Russia in which they pledged 
not to make a separate peace. 

In going to war with Germany, Japan was without question 
motivated primarily by the desire to fish in the troubled waters 
of China, which was now isolated from the great European 
powers. The desire to honor the letter of the treaty of alliance 
with Great Britain was distinctly a secondary factor. Since all 
the great European powers were involved in the war practically 
from its inception, it was but natural that chauvinistic Japanese 
should relish the tempting opportunity of stepping into the 
great vacuum created in China because of the desperate need of 
the European powers to concentrate all their resources and armed 
power on the European struggle for survival. 

In the latter part of September some 20,000 Japanese effectives, 
aided by some British and Sikh troops, began operations on the 
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Shantung peninsula. Tsingtao fell on November 7, and all 
German properties were seized, including the valuable Tsinan- 
Tsingtao railroad line. In invading Shantung province Japan, 
of course, violated the neutrality of China, but the United States 
did not make any protest on this account. In accordance with 
a mutual understanding with Great Britain, Japanese troops also 
proceeded to seize the German islands north of the equator while 
the British occupied all German islands south of that line. 

After the defeat of the Germans in Shantung the Chinese 
Government requested the Japanese to withdraw from the Tsi- 
nan-Tsingtao railroad zone. Japan bluntly refused to comply 
with this request and moreover made it clear that she would not 
retire from any part of the Shantung peninsula until the war with 
Germany was over. 


THE NOTORIOUS TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS 

Following up on her determination to take the fullest ad¬ 
vantage of the preoccupation of the great powers in the European 
holocaust, Japan moved quickly to exact sweeping concessions 
from China. Some form of flagrant aggression had been antici¬ 
pated by the President of China, Yiian Shih-k’ai, as early as Septem¬ 
ber 1914 when he had expressed the belief to the American Minis¬ 
ter, Paul S. Reinsch, that “Japan is going to take advantage of 
this war to get control of China.” In a solemn conference that 
took place on the night of January 18, 1915 the Japanese Minis¬ 
ter in Peking, Eki Hioki, “with a mien of great mystery” pre¬ 
sented the President of China the text of the notorious Twenty- 
One Demands together with the warning that they were to be 
treated in the strictest confidence. The Japanese Minister made 
it more than painfully clear that the continuance of friendly re¬ 
lations with Japan would be closely dependent on whether or not 
these demands were accepted.’ 

The Twenty-One Demands had grown out of an original pro¬ 
ject of Count Kato, the Foreign Minister. As originally con- 
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ceiyed by him they were moderate and primarily concerned with 

China’s explicitly recognizing that Japan had a “special position” 

in Manchuria. Once the decision had been reached to present 

them as demands to China, however, their scope was greatly 
expanded. 8 

As originaUy presented to China the Twenty-One Demands 
were an outright ultimatum. Despite the Japanese injunction 
that the whole matter was to be kept secret. President Yiian Shih- 
k ai found convenient means to have the United States unofficially 
informed about them. He fully realized that only the United 
States was now concerned or in a position to give some measure 
of support to China. The sweeping nature of the Twenty-One 
Demands evoked great alarm in Washington. On March 13 
Secretary Bryan, tactfully acting in accordance with a provision 
ot the Root-Takahira Agreement which provided for mutual 
consultations m the event the status quo was disturbed in the 
t^ar East, informed Japan that the Twenty-One Demands could 
not be reconciled with the pledges which the principal powers, 

^ made to recognize the sovereignty of China. 

1^0 P^^wciple,” he said, “and under the treaties of 1844 

858, 1868 and 1903 with China the United States has ground 
upon which to base objections to the Japanese ‘demands’ relative 
o Shantung, South Manchuria, and East Mongolia, nevertheless 
e Umted States frankly recognizes that territorial contiguity 
crates special relations between Japan and these districts.”0 
This note obviously reflected the desire of Bryan to reconcile 
Japan s demands with traditional American policy in the Far 

fi- ’ ^ ^ very real sense it represented a significant retreat 

trom the precarious pohcy that had been adopted by Taft to de- 

special rights in any part of China, even in- 

int^^ ^°'"‘hern Manchuria. At the same time, however, the 

necf forestall, by means of conciliation, a Japa- 

into monopolize China completely or transform her 

into a protectorate. 

yielding somewhat to the diplomatic pressure of the United 
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States, Japan toned down the demands which she finally presented 
to China on May 7. Although Japan persisted in styling them 
“requests” they remained nonetheless in the nature of an ulti¬ 
matum, with all that refusal to accept them implied. The final 
demands comprised five groups. The first four groups required 
China to concede to Japan economic domination of Shantung, 
southern Manchuria, and eastern Inner Mongolia; to agree to 
joint Sino-Japanese control of the valuable Han Yeh-ping iron 
mines near Hankow; and to pledge not to alienate to any third 
power any bay or harbor along the entire Chinese coast. The 
fifth group of demands provided for the acceptance of Japanese 
advisers, the use of Japanese capital for the construction of railroads 
and harbors and the working of mines, joint control of the muni¬ 
tions industry, and joint administration of poHce functions in 
certain strategic areas. It was this group which, if accepted, would 
have transformed China into a Japanese dependency and com¬ 
pletely vitiated the Open Door. When it was realized that there 
was no chance of China accepting this outrageous group of demands 
the Japanese, in a face-saving gesture, termed them only “re¬ 
quests.” At any rate, the final demands, with group five omitted, 
were presented by Japan with the grim warning that if they were 
not accepted “the Imperial Japanese Government will take steps 
they deem necessary.”^® 

Four days after this revised ultimatum had been served on 
China, Secretary Bryan informed Japan that the United States 
could not accept any agreement made by Japan and China “im¬ 
pairing the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in 
China, the political or territorial integrity of the Republic of 
China or the international policy . . . commonly known as the 
open door policy.”^^ That is to say, the United States would 
not recognize any changes brought about under duress which 
violated existing international understandings. In a sense, then, 
this statement was a forerunner of the later policy advanced by 
Secretary Stimson, in 1931, of non-recognition of changes brought 

about through the use of force. 
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Thanks to the diplomatic and moral support of the United States, 
as well as the opposition of liberal and moderate elements in 
Japan to the ruthless China policy of their Government, the 
helpless and unstable Chinese Government was able to procrasti¬ 
nate and secure a mitigation of the original severity of the demands. 
In two separate treaties concluded on May 25 together with an 
exchange of thirteen diplomatic notes with Japan, China com¬ 
plied with most of the provisions of the first four groups of de¬ 
mands, but group five was “postponed for later negotiations” 
and finally withdrawn by Japan. 

Resenting the intervention of the United States, weak and 
ineffectual as it was, Japan in the following year concluded a 
treaty with Russia which provided for the mutual defense of 
their interests in Manchuria. This treaty was also accompanied 
by a secret military provision which stipulated that in case either 
power became involved in war with a third power, as a result of 
attempting to prevent China from coming under the domination 
of said third power, the other signatory was to give military 
assistance. The military provision was manifestly quite clearly 
directed against the United States.^2 


THE SECRET TREATIES OF 1917 


Having obtained a dominant position in China as a result of 
the treaties and understandings exacted from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, Japan now strove to obtain wider recognition of this privi- 

’s resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare in February 1917, with all of its ominous implications 
for the success of the Allied war effort, together with Russia 
reeling under a battering of military disasters and brewing re¬ 
volution among her people, played nicely into the hands of the 
Japanese diplomats who were seeking to exact every advantage 
from the European embroilment. To the hard-pressed British 
and their aUies, sacrifices at the expense of China were of small 
iniport as compared to their own salvation. 
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In February 1917 the British Ambassador in Tokyo secretly 
pledged that Britain would support Japan’s claims to former 
German rights in Shantung and to retention of the former German 
islands north of the equator. In return Japan promised to sup¬ 
port Britain’s claims to the former German islands south of the 
equator and to furnish convoy service in the Mediterranean area, 
where German U-boats had become very active. In March France 
and Russia also made secret pledges to support Japanese claims. 
By virtue of these secret understandings, Japan hoped to fortify 
herself against likely subsequent American opposition. 

ENTRANCE OF THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA IN 
THE WAR 

On April 6, 1917 the United States entered the war on the side 
of the AlUes as an ‘‘associated power.” President Wilson im¬ 
mediately transformed the great conflict of power politics into 
one of ideology, with democracy and freedom on the one hand 
opposing the forces of autocracy and militarism on the other. 
With the United States fully involved in the great struggle, the 
American Government was now in an even less advantageous 
position to exercise a restraining influence on Japan. All the 
energies and resources of the United States were needed to bring 
about the final defeat of the powerful German war machine. As 
far as the secret treaties concerning Japanese claims are con¬ 
cerned, the Japanese Government never informed Wilson about 
them. They were to be among her trump cards, to be played at 
the forthcoming peace conference. 

On August 14 China also entered the war, not by action of the 
parliament or the will of the people, but by the decision of the 
militaristic and conservative clique which had in effect seized 
control of the government. Be that as it may, the decision of 
the Chinese Government was made from the standpoint of what 
it considered to be China’s interests. Actually China had no 
quarrel with Germany; certainly she had fewer grievances against 
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Germany than against such Allied Powers as Britain, France and 
Russia.i3 The decision to enter the war was manifestly made for 
the primary purpose of obtaining for China a seat at the peace 
conference and assuring her of some voice in the decisions that 
would imdoubtedly be made concerning the Far East. 

Whereas Japan played a very important part in the war by 

providmg extensive convoy service, not to mention her xnilitary 

operations in the Far East, China was able to offer little more 

than an army of coolies who labored behind the lines in France. 

No Chinese engaged in any military operations, on land or on 

sea. Manifestly, China’s interest was in the peace conference 
rather than the defeat of Germany. 


THE LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT 

In the latter part of 1917 Japan made a major diplomatic effort 
to obtain the acquiescence of the United States to the privileged 
position she had obtained in China as a result of the agreements 
of 1915 imposed on China and the confirmations obtained in the 
secret understandings with Great Britain, France and Russia. The 
Japanese foresaw that the United States would have a dominant 
voice in the making of the peace settlement since American military 
and economic power would inevitably play a decisive role in the 
wmning of the war. Hence the Japanese preoccupation with 
\Y 7 ^ ^^^^ssity of securing some kind of a commitment from 
as gton with regard to their claims and aspirations on the 

Asiatic mainland. 

T summer of 1917 the crack diplomat Viscount Kikujiro 

1 was sent to Washington for the specific purpose of attempting 
reconcile Japanese and American differences and remove 
American objections to the privileged position that had been 

I ^ I^ 3. maneuver to exact the best terms possible 

s 1 in ormed Lansing, who had replaced Bryan as Secretary of 

> at Japan had three times “firmly rejected” German 
posals to withdraw from the war and become a neutral. 
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During the discussions Ishii stressed the necessity of America 
recognizing the special interests of Japan in China, while Lansing 
placed emphasis on the necessity of Japan reaffirming the princi¬ 
ples of the integrity of China and the Open Door. A com¬ 
promise was reached in a public exchange of notes on November 
2, 1917, known historically as the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. 

The substance of the compromise lay in the understanding that 
while the United States would not accede to the “paramount inter¬ 
est” rights desired by Japan, she would consent to the idea of 
“special interests” for Japan.The agreement specifically recog¬ 
nized that “territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries, and consequently the government of the United States 
recognizes that Japan has special interests in China, particularly 
in parts to which her possessions are contiguous.” The phrase 
“particularly in parts to which her possessions are contiguous” 
was an obvious reference to the areas, marked for prcempdon by 
Japan, namely. Shantung, eastern Inner Mongolia and southern 
Manchuria. It was further agreed that the principles of the 
territorial integrity of China and the Open Door were to remain 
unimpaired and that neither country would attempt to secure 
privileges which would violate these principles.^® In addition, 
a secret protocol stipulated that neither government would “take 
advantage of the present conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
citizens or subjects of friendly states.” 

In a sense, the Lansing-Ishii Agreement was a recognition that 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine was to apply to the Far East, 
where Japan was to assume a role similar to that of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere. For practical purposes, how¬ 
ever, the agreement was obviously vague and only as effective in 
promoting peace and stability in China as the spirit of the nations 
entering into it. It almost immediately became subject to differing 
interpretations on the part of the United States and Japan. Im¬ 
mediately after the conclusion of the agreement Ishii contended 
that the phrase “special interests” had implications that extended 
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considerably beyond “natural economic rights.” Lansing, on 

the other hand, disagreed sharply with this interpretation. As 

far as the wording of the agreement itself is concerned, the United 

States did yield considerably on basic principles of the American 

Open Door doctrine, but this was done primarily because of the 

exigencies of W^orld ^3i7ar I. Nevertheless, the agreement served 

a useful purpose at that time by halting the worsening of Japanese- 

American relations which had been underway since Taft had 

attempted to carry out the policy of dollar diplomacy in the Far 
East. 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AND THE FAR EAST 

On January 18, 1919, a little more than two months after the 
capitulation of Germany, the peace conference convened in Paris. 
Present at the opening session were seventy delegates representing 
twenty-seven of the victorious nations. Russia, of course, was 
not represented, as the Bolshevists had seized power in November 
1^17 and made a separate peace with Germany in March of the 
following year. The principal business of the conference was 
the settlement of European problems arising from the war. Far 
Eastern problems were of minor dimensions to the assembled 
delegates, except the Japanese and the Chinese. While the vic¬ 
torious nations appeared to be primarily interested in the spoils 
of war. President Wilson the idealist was more interested in the 
conclusion of a just peace and the establishment of a permanent 
organization for the promotion of peace, namely the League of 
Nations. Only by making a number of concessions which con¬ 
tradicted his high ideals was Wilson able to secure the adherence 
of the victorious powers to the establishment of the League and 
to the sanctity of its charter, or Covenant, as it was called. The 
Umted States, however, never became a member of the League, 
as the Senate considered membership in it a departure from the 
traditional holationist poHcy of the nation and an invitation to 
participate in world power politics and its endless wars. 
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Outstanding among the Japanese delegation of five were Prince 

Saionji, Count Makino and Viscount Chinda. The Japanese 

delegation had very little interest in the European settlement and 

was mainly concerned with obtaining for Japan confirmation to 

title of the German properties seized in Shantung and the German 

islands north of the equator. It felt that the claims of Japan 

were well buttressed by the agreements of 1915 with China and 

the pledges of support made in the secret treaties with the Allied 
powers in 1917. 

China had great difficulty in sending a delegation, as the country 
was then split into two hostile factions, one governing from 
Canton and the other from Peking. A common delegation was 
finally agreed on, however, headed by Lu Chen-hsiang. At the 
conference the Chinese delegation attempted to bring up the 
question of re-examination of all rights and privileges held by 
foreign powers which had been obtained under duress in the 
past and solemnized in unilateral treaties. On this issue the 
Chinese delegation was completely rebuffed, since the conference 
had been called to settle specific problems arising from the war 
rather than problems that had accrued in the preceding half century 
or more. Despite the sympathy of Wilson and Lloyd George, 
the Chinese delegation also failed to win support for the con¬ 
tention that the agreements of 1915 exacted by Japan were in¬ 
valid. On a third issue, the question of the German rights in 
Shantung, the Chinese received considerable support, particularly 
from the American delegation, but France and England rallied 
behind Japan to honor the pledges secretly made in 1917. Angered 
by the opposition of Wilson, the Japanese delegates at one point 
threatened to bolt the conference. 

The Shantung question was settled as follows: Japan was to 
retain possession of the former German economic concessions 
and properties, but administration and control of Shantung pro¬ 
vince was to be restored to China eventually, at an appropriate 
time. The Japanese delegates specifically pledged that “The 
policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in full 
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sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic privileges 
granted to Germany and the right to establish a settlement under 
the usual conditions in Tsingtao.”^® The Shantung settlement 
caused bitter resentment in China, and the Chinese delegation 
refused to sign the finalized Treaty of Versailles. Feeling also 
ran high in America against Japan, and chauvinistic elements 
stridently warned that a critical period was approaching which 
entailed a Pacific conflict. 

On the question of the disposition of the former German islands 
in the Pacific, the Japanese delegation again encountered con¬ 
siderable opposition from the American delegation, notwith¬ 
standing the secret treaties of 1917. However, since Australia 
and New Zealand put forth strenuous demands for the German 
islands south of the equator, the American delegation felt con¬ 
strained to yield and compromise. It was finally decided to 
permit the Japanese to remain in custody of the islands north of 
the equator under the provisions of a so-called “Mandate.” That 
is to say, the Japanese would not be granted exclusive and complete 
possession of the islands, but instead would act as their trustees 
for the League of Nations. The same arrangement was also 
made concerning the German islands south of the equator which 
had passed into the custody of Australia and New Zealand. 

At the conference the Japanese delegation placed the British 
and American delegations in an embarrassing position when it 
proposed for inclusion in the Covenant the principle of racial 
equality. Although the Japanese introduced the resolution partly 
as a tactical maneuver to strengthen their bid for territorial ac¬ 
quisitions, it nevertheless reflected Japan’s long-standing resent¬ 
ment over the discriminatory treatment which her nationals had 
been receiving in the United States and the British dominions. 
The resolution as proposed by the Japanese stipulated that: 

The equality of nations being a basic principle of the League 
of Nations, the High Contracting Parties agree to accord, as soon 
as possible, to all aUen nationals of States Members of the League 
equal and just treatment in every respect making no distinction. 
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either in law or in fact, on account of their race or nationality.”^’ 
The proposal received the support of Wilson, as well as of the 
French and Italian delegates. The British delegates were alarmed, 
however, and they used their powerful influence to have it de¬ 
feated. In vain Wilson attempted to assuage the Japanese by 
making the point that it was unnecessary to have the principle of 
racial equality included in the Covenant since it categorically 

of nations. This line of reasoning failed 
to impress the Japanese. Needless to say, the defeat of the Japa¬ 
nese proposal did not enhance the prestige of the Westerner in 
Asia. 

INTERVENTION IN SIBERIA 

Following the overthrow of the Russian Government in No¬ 
vember 1917 and the establishment of a Communist regime in 
Moscow, Siberia was thrown into a prolonged period of turmoil 
and confusion. During this period armies of so-called White 
Russians, opposed to Communism, attempted to destroy the 
Communist revolution and establish conservative forms of govern¬ 
ment. The question of Allied intervention in Siberia arose after 
March 1918, when Communist Russia at Brest-Litovsk concluded 
a separate peace with Germany and withdrew from the war. 
Allied intervention was then considered desirable for the follow¬ 
ing, among other, reasons. (1) Since there was no knowing to 
what extent the new Russian Government might cooperate with 
Germany, either because of maliciousness or helplessness, it was 
vitally necessary to prevent the stocks of war materials in Vladivo¬ 
stok and other centers from falling into German hands. (2) 
Assistance should be extended to a heroic Czechoslovak force of 
some fifty thousand men which was fighting its way across Siberia 
in the hope of reaching Vladivostok and then being transported 
to France for action against Germany. (3) A second front 
against Germany might be opened up by utilizing Russian soil. 

Military intervention in Siberia fitted in nicely with Japan’s 


recognized the equality 
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aim of exploiting to the full any and all opportunities arising from 
the war and its exigencies. As the situation in Siberia became 
more chaotic and confused, Japan toyed with the idea of possibly 
establishing some type of control in eastern Siberia, particularly 
in the Maritime Province, similar to that which they had already 
established in southern Manchuria. At the same time, however, 
many elements in Japan were deeply concerned about the im¬ 
plications of the flaming Communist revolution and the necessity 
of preventing its spread to the Far East. 

Japan had suggested intervention in Siberia as early as the 
summer of 1917, prior to the Bolshevist seizure of the state, as 
an action necessary to protect Allied interests in the Far East.^® 
France and Great Britain came to support the idea of intervention, 
with Japan playing the leading role, but the United States was 
unenthusiastic because of the fear that Japan would exploit inter¬ 
vention for imperialist ends. For a considerable period, in fact. 
President Wilson tried to dissuade Japan from intervention. 
When Wilson finally consented in the summer of 1918 to have 
the United States participate in the joint intervention, he did so 
primarily because of his inability to forestall the intervention and 
the resultant desire to exercise a restraining influence on Japan 
in the role of a joint participant.^® From the moment inter¬ 
vention was considered by the Allies until 1922, when the last 
Japanese troops were withdrawn from Russian Far Eastern 
territory. President Wilson in effect extended the traditional policy 

of “the preservation of the territorial integrity of China” to 
include Soviet Asia. 2® 

While the Allies were deliberating, the Japanese took the initi¬ 
ative and dispatched a force into Vladivostok on April 4, 1918. 
A small British force also entered Vladivostok. On July 2 the 
Allies agreed on a joint invasion of Siberia for the primary purpose 
of establishing a second front against Germany and thereby com¬ 
pelling her to divert troops to the East. Not until July 17 did 
the United States consent to participate in the intervention, and 
it was punctiliously explained to the Allies that the objective of 
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American intervention was restricted to safeguarding the military 

stores.2i ^ 

American as well as Japanese, British and French troops were 
transported to Vladivostok between August and November, 
The Japanese force reached a total of more than 72,000, while the 
American force never exceeded 9,000. The total number of 
British and French troops was also small. Hence it was apparent 
Aat the very large size of the Japanese force clearly implied ob¬ 
jectives of a far more ambitious nature than those of her associates 
in the venture. The American forces were under the command 
of Major General William S. Graves, who scrupulously complied 
with his instructions not to interfere in any way with the political 
sovereignty of Russia or her purely internal affairs.22 

By the end of 1919, however, the Red armies had practically 
destroyed all the armies of counter-revolution and had made the 
Communist state secure. Moreover, since the German armies 
had laid down their arms in November 1918, there now no longer 
appeared to be any justification for the continued presence of 
Allied armies in Siberia. Consequently Britain, France and the 
United States withdrew their forces in 1920, but the Japanese con¬ 
tingents remained until 1922. 

Japanese troops were in possession of the Maritime Province 
and strategic points from Vladivostok to Chita. In 1920, in 
retaliation for the murder of some 130 Japanese by Red partisans 
in Nikolaevsk, Japanese troops occupied the northern half of 
Sakhalin, While the continued presence of Japanese troops in 
Russian Asia was undoubtedly urged by opportunistic thinking, 
there is little doubt that Japan was also strongly motivated by 
a deep fear of Commumsm, particularly since Siberia is in close 
proximity to Japan and contiguous to Korea,, which was then an 
integral part of the Japanese Empire. Moderate Japanese ap¬ 
parently hoped that a buffer state of some kind might be established 
in eastern Siberia which would be non-Communist, while some 
nationalistic Japanese even advocated the annexation of the Mari¬ 
time Province. At any rate, the Japanese did considerable 
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meddling in the purely internal affairs of Far Eastern Russia and 
openly supported various anti-Communist Russian leaders who 
made attempts to establish counter-revolutionary governments. 
These actions were strongly opposed by Washington, and while 
the American forces were in Siberia there was continuing friction 
between them and the Japanese troops. 

The continued presence of Japanese troops in Siberia placed 
a very severe strain on Japanese-American relations and it served 
to encourage American Japanophobes to make the most dire 
pronouncements concerning the insatiable imperialist ambitions 
of Japan and the inevitability of war with her in the immediate 
future. Finally realising the extent to which the Siberian ad¬ 
venture was increasing the public debt and worsening relations 
with the United States, the Japanese Government decided on the 
complete evacuation of her troops. By October 1922 the evacu¬ 
ation of all troops from Siberia had been completed. Japanese 
forces remained in occupation of northern Sakhalin, however, 
and not until 1925 was this area returned to Russia, in return for 
certain fishing and economic concessions there. 

What did Japan gain from her Siberian adventure other than 
an increase in her public debt? Well might an American ask that 
question. Down to 1945 an American would doubtless have 
answered, “Nothing!” Today, however, that same American 
might see the whole thing in a different light and concede that 
by her actions, unpalatable as they were at the time, Japan may 
have prevented the bolshevization of Manchuria and Korea. 
Certainly there was more than a measure of clear-sightedness and 
reasonableness in the declaration of the liberal Prime Minister 
Kara, made during the early phase of the intervention, to the effect 
that Japan had “absolutely no territorial ambitions in Siberia’^ 
but at the same time she did possess special interests in Siberia 
and she moreover had to safeguard her self-defense as long as 
Bolshevism threatened her in any way. 23 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The Covenant was an integral part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and provided for the establishment of a League of Nations “to 
promote international cooperation and to achieve international 
peace and security.” The two principal representative bodies 
of the League were the Council, comprised of the big powers as 
permanent members and small powers as rotating members, and 
the Assembly, in which every nation, large and small, was a 
permanent member with an equal vote. The Council was by 
far the more powerful of the two bodies. The Covenant stipu¬ 
lated that member states would respect each other^s territorial 
integrity and political independence, and that they would also 
agree to the settlement of disputes with other member states by 
means of arbitration and judicial settlement. The Covenant 
further stipulated that war or the threat of war was the concern 
of every member of the League and that a member state com¬ 
mitting an act of war against another member state would be 

considered as having committed an act of war against all members 
of the League. 

The initial permanent members of the Council were Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan. The United States, of course, 
did not become a member because of the bitter opposition of 
isolationist-minded senators to the basic idea of the United States 
surrendering its liberty of action and becoming permanently as¬ 
sociated with an international organization that would decide 
matters of peace and war. Although the United States was not 
a member, the League nevertheless did represent a hope and 
aspiration bf a war-weary mankind at that time. 

The League and the high principles of the Covenant received 
their first acid test when the Japanese invaded Manchuria in 
1931, Prior to that time the League had scored minor successes 
in disputes involving small powers. The League proved to be 
powerless in its first major test to restrain a great power, Japan, 
and accordingly it lost an incalculable amount of prestige. What 
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prestige remained was fully lost in 1935-36 when Fascist Italy 
successfully defied it and completed the conquest of Ethiopia. 
By the outbreak of World War II in 1939, the League had practi¬ 
cally become a useless organization and, to all practical purposes, 
died an unofficial and unannounced death. 

The League failed primarily for three reasons. First, the refusal 
of the United States to become a member denied the League the 
resources and direct support of the most powerful nation on earth. 
No international peace organization can succeed when the most 
powerful member of world society is not among its members. 
Secondly, the great powers exploited the League to further their 
own selfish national interests and failed to support it or comply 
with its letter and spirit when their purely national interests were 
not served. Thirdly, democracy, on which the original con¬ 
cepts of the League rested, collapsed in more than half of the 
advanced world. 



CHAPTER V 


A DECADE OF HOPE 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


The United States and Japan were the only two members of 
the Allied coalition who emerged from the great war in a position 
of vastly enhanced power. As a result of the war Great Britain 
lost her once dominating world financial position and was con¬ 
fronted with a chain reaction of disintegrating forces within her 
once solidly linked Empire. India, the jewel and pride of this 
empire system, was aroused and straining like a great giant to 
shatter the fetters of colonialism. France had entered Ae war 
as a first-class power but emerged as an actual second-class power. 
The frightful cost of the war in men and resources had greatly 
lowered her military potential and debilitated her recuperative 
powers. Within her vast empire disintegrating forces were also 
at work. The United States, long aloof from the power politics 
of the world and devoted to a non-militaristic regimen, found 
itself at the end of the war with the greatest military potential of 
any nation on earth. Its navy was almost equal to that of Great 
Britain and in a position to soon exceed it in fighting power be¬ 
cause of the nation’s vastly superior economic establishment and 
potential. Although Japan had played a very minor role in the 
prosecution of the war, she profited greatly, economically and 
otherwise, from her role as a partial belligerent and was in a posi- 
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tion to strengthen the bases of her military power. 

As far as East Asia was concerned, Japan emerged from the war 
in a position of entrenched hegemony. The prolonged period 
of internal turmoil in Siberia and the military weakness of the 
Communist Government in Moscow at that time operated to 
reduce Russia almost to a political cypher in the Far East. The 
collapse of Russian power in the Far East had actually created 


a power vacuum which was filled by Japanese power. Moreover, 
China with its sprawling land mass and huge population, was 
without a central government whose authority was respected or 
recogni 2 ed by the country as a whole, and individual warlords 
were operating like petty dictators. China had neither the unity 
nor the means to oppose Japanese power or to defend her outlying 
territories, particularly the rich and undeveloped region of Man¬ 
churia, Contrasting with this absence of formidable military power 
on the continent, Japan possessed the world's third largest navy, 
a powerful land army, privileged access to considerable resources, 
and a geographical position of great strategic advantage. It was 
apparent to thoughtful Americans in 1921 that there was not a 

single power in a position to challenge Japan in the Far East by 
force of arms. ^ 


Although certain irresponsible elements in America talked 
glibly of the inevitability and necessity of war with Japan at this 
time, Washington took a cool and sober view of the situation. 
War with Japan was farthest from the thoughts of any responsible 
American officials. They knew that the majority of Americans 
would never support such a war and they moreover fully realized 
that the stakes did not warrant even the risk of one. 

It was manifest to Secretary Hughes in 1921 that the position 

^f J^pan had become so gready enhanced, chiefly because of the 
coUapse of Russian Far Eastern power and the inability of the 
Chinese to unify themselves, that the advanced position which 
the United States had been maintaining on the Open Door policy 
since 1900 was no longer tenable as a unilateral American policy. 
Either the United States would abandon her advanced interpre- 
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tation of this policy or it would be converted into a multilateral 
guarantee. The failure to do either might entail the risk of an 
unpopular war. Such, apparently, was the reasoning of Hughes. 

Both the United States and Japan were highly dependent on 
sea power for the support of their Far Eastern policies: the former 
because of its remoteness from the area, and the latter because of 
her island nature. Manifestly, no political settlement could be 
made between Japan and the United States unless it were preceded 
or accompamed by a naval understanding of some kind. 

As a result of the World War which had just terminated. Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan had greatly expanded their 
navies. Although the war had ended and the enemy had been 
vanquished, each of the three great powers was jealously sponsor¬ 
ing an ambitious building program which aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of naval hegemony in their respective areas of primary 
interest. In all of these countries, however, and particularly in 
the United States and Great Britain, the common people were 
chafing under the crushing burden of rearmament and were 
looking to their leaders for the conclusion of some kind of an 
understanding wl^h would bring a halt to what appeared to be 
a dangerous and niinous armaments race. 

In response to the widespread demand of the American public 
for the reduction of naval armaments by treaty arrangement, 
Senator William Borah early in 1921 introduced a resolution, 
passed by the Senate, which invited President Harding to summon 
the principal naval powers to a conference for the discussion of 
naval limitation. The resolution received House concurrence in 
June, and President Harding immediately instructed Secretary 
Hughes to make preparations for such a conference in Washing¬ 
ton. Because of the concomitant necessity of also settling Far 
Eastern political problems, all the powers, large and small, with 
Far Eastern interests were invited to participate in the conference. 
The following nations accepted invitations: Great Britain, Japan, 
France, Italy; and Portugal, the Netherlands, Belgium and China. 
China was invited to participate largely in the hope that the 
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presence of Chinese delegates might serve as a restraining in¬ 
fluence on the big powers in dealing with China problems. The 
Soviet Union was not invited to participate, allegedly because 
it did not at the time have vital Far Eastern interests, but actually 
because of the fear of international Communism and the refusal 
of the United States and the other powers to extend, even in¬ 
directly, any type of recognition to the outlawed Communist 
Government, which was not then recogni 2 ed by any of the great 
powers. At the time the invitations to the conference were sent 
out, eastern Siberia was administered by the so-called Far Eastern 
Republic, which was theoretically non-Communist. Shortly 

after the convocation of the conference it voluntarily became 
a part of the Soviet Union. 

FeeHngs in Japan with regard to the forthcoming conference 
were mixed. The extreme militarists of course opposed Japan’s 
participation because of the fear their government might make 
commitments which would deprive the nation of the naval strength 

... . 1^^ expansionist ambitions. Moderate 

militarists, on the other hand, tended to welcome it because of 

their concern over the great increase in American naval strength 
and the economic inability of Japan to keep pace with an American 
naval building program. The Japanese Government, then under 
civilian control, for its part seemed to be eager to arrive at a sound 
political understanding with the United States and to reduce the 
dangerous international tension, 

THE WASHINGTON TREATIES 

':^e conference convened on November 12, 1921 and adjourned 
in ebruary of the following year. A spirit of unanticipated 
nen ness and reasonableness characterized the discussions, 
particularly between the Japanese and American delegates. What¬ 
ever the actual reasons, the Japanese delegates proved to be ex¬ 
treme y conciliatory, and in many instances they made retreats 
an sacrifices on which the United States would not have insisted. 
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During the three-month session the delegates reached agreements 
on the two major problems of naval limitation and Far Eastern 
political questions. Four important settlements were concluded: 
(1) naval armaments limitation, (2) a Nine-Power Treaty, con- 

concerning insular 
possessions in the Pacific; and (4) the Shantung understanding, 
concerning Japan and China. 

The Naval Limitation Treaty was signed by the five principal 
naval powers: Great Britain, the United States, Japan, France 
and Italy. As far as naval armaments are concerned, its principal 
accomplishment was to place restrictions on the construction of 
capital ships (vessels exceeding 10,000 gross tons displacement). 
It provided for a capital ship ratio of 5:5:3:1.75:1.75, with 525,- 
000 gross tons established as the upper limit for the United States 
and Great Britain, and 315,000 gross tons for Japan. The signa¬ 
tories agreed to suspend their capital ship construction programs 
for a ten-year period and to build new vessels only for the re¬ 
placement of withdrawn ships. No restrictions were placed on 
the construction of war vessels other than capital ships. The 
agreement also stipulated that the respective signatories would 
not fortify their island possessions in the Pacific area, except for 
specified exceptions, notably the Hawaiian Islands, Australia and 
New Zealand. The United States was specifically forbidden to 
fortify the Aleutian Islands, Guam and the Philippines. The 
treaty was to remain in effect until the end of 1936, and a two- 
year notice was required for its abrogation. 

The 5:5 ratio of equality between the United States and Great 
Britain applied to the fighting power of capital ships and tonnage 
equality in aircraft carriers. While parity in other naval categories 
was not stipulated in the treaty, it was contended by American 
naval enthusiasts that it was implied as a result of certain public 
declarations made by British leaders prior to the convocation of 
the conference.^ Even if it were so, this was small consolation 
to the sensitive American taxpayer, for parity in all categories 
other than capital ships would have required an extensive naval 


cerning China; (3) a Four-Power Treaty, 
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building program extending to 1942 because of the larger tonnage 

of such ships Great Britain already had in actual service. Many 

Americans were consequently disappointed with the treaty because 

it did not grant the United States full parity with Great Britain 
either in theory or in actuality. 

The 5:3 mtio between the United States and Japan was con¬ 
sidered satisfactory by the naval experts of goodwill in both 
countries. The United States with a 5:3 ratio of capital ships, 
then the backbone of offensive power, could not successfully 
attack Japan; it was calculated that only a navy more than twice 
as large as Japan’s could successfully attack her in her own waters. 
Conversely, Japan with a 3:5 ratio of inferiority could not suc¬ 
cessfully attack either Hawaii or the United States. In other 
words, the naval treaty had reduced the navies of Japan and the 

United States, vis-a-vis each other, to defensive rather than of¬ 
fensive roles. 

The second major agreement, the Nine-Power Treaty, was 
signed by all the powers participating in the conference. It 
^lemniaed in treaty form most of the substance of the Open 
oor policy that had been consistently advanced by the State 
Department, and it moreover made the preservation of the terri¬ 
torial integrity of China and the Open Door a multilateral ob- 

T f as in the past, a unilateral undertaking of the 

Umted States. The treaty specifically provided that aU contracting 
parties were to respect the sovereignty, independence and terri¬ 
torial and admimstrative integrity of China; that they were to 
inaintain and advance the principle of equal commercial opportu- 
^ty in China (the Open Door); and that they were to “refrain 
rom taking advantage of conditions in order to seek special rights 

in China which would abridge the rights of the 
su jects or citizens of other friendly states, and from countenancing 
ction mimical to the security of such states.” This last provision 
as Identical to the sectet protocol of the Lansing-Ishii Agree¬ 
ment (mentioned in Chapter IV), except that the phrase “and 
om countenancmg action inimical to the security of such states” 
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was added. The treaty also provided that the contracting parties 
would “fully respect China’s rights as a neutral in time of war 

to which China is not a party.”^ 

The Nine-Power Treaty contained a number of other provisions, 
some of which were in the nature of promises, such as to examine 
the problem of extraterritoriality, the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from China, and the possible aljandonment of leaseholds. Need¬ 
less to say, China was greatly disappointed with the finalized treaty, 
for she had expected the powers to make extensive concessions 
in the direction of surrendering all extraterritorial and other 
privileges which compromised the full independence of China. 
Nevertheless, she signed it. 

The Nine-Power Treaty was a significant victory for American 
diplomacy and a defeat for Japan. As for Japan, the treaty made 
absolutely no recognition of her “peculiar interests and rights” 
in China by virtue of her geographical proximity, her actual 
economic stake in China, and her survival need for future econo¬ 
mic expansion. The treaty in effect placed Japan on exactly the 
same basis with regard to China as the far more remote Western 
powers. This was certainly much more than the United States 
would have been willing to concede Japan in the Caribbean area 
or, for that matter, any part of the Western Hemisphere. There 
was no question that the Open Door, the foundation stone of 
American policy in China, was given practical force by the treaty. 
Without an iota of overstatement the American delegation pro¬ 
nounced that “Through this treaty the Open Door in China 
has at last been made a fact.”^ It is perhaps incorrect to attribute 
the Japanese defeat entirely to the conciliatory attitude of their 
delegation; the absence of Far Eastern, and particularly China, 
experts on the Japanese staff may have been a major factor in the 
blindness to Japan’s vital actual and longer-term interests.‘ The 
Nine-Power Treaty, of course, made the old Lansing-Ishii Agree¬ 
ment obsolete, and it was formally abrogated on April 14, 
by means of an exchange of notes between Secretary Hughes an 
the Japanese Ambassador, Masanao Hanihara.® 
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In the third major agreement, the Four-Power Treaty, signed 
by Great Britain, the United States, Japan and France, the con¬ 
tracting parties pledged to respect the inviolability of each other’s 
insular possessions in the Pacific area. They further pledged to 
settle by diplomatic means any unforeseen disputes arising among 
them concerning these possessions. As Article 2 of the treaty 
put it, if the rights of any of the powers were threatened by the 
aggressive action of any other power, they were to “communicate 
with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an under¬ 
standing as to the most effective measures to be taken, jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular situation,” 
On paper, at least, the treaty brought into being a Pacific concert 
of the four greatest Far Eastern powers at that time. By this 
treaty Japan pledged also not to molest the Philippines. This 
pledge was of some consolation to those Americans who feared 
that the United States with only a 5:3 superiority in capital ships 
could not successfully defend the Philippines against a Japanese 
attack. 


As a result of the Four-Power Treaty, it became possible for 
Great Britain to withdraw gracefully, with Japanese acquiescence, 
from the treaty of alliance that had been in effect with Japan. 
This partnership reached back to 1902 when an entente relation¬ 
ship had been established. In 1905 and 1911 this relationship 
had been transformed into a military alliance. With the termi¬ 
nation of World War I and tension between the United States 
and Japan reaching a precarious extreme, pressure had come 
from Canada as well as from the United States to have the alliance 
terminated because of the feeling it strengthened Japan’s hand 
and might conceivably embroil Great Britain with the United 
States in case of a Pacific war. 


The fourth major settlement, the Shantung Agreement, was 
concluded by Japan and China in direct discussions, with British 
and American delegates sitting in only as observers. By the 


terms of this agreement Japan pledged to restore to China the 
entire Shantung peninsula which she had occupied since 1914. 
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Detailed arrangements for the application of all the provisions 
of the agreement were subsequently worked out in Tokyo by 
Japanese and Chinese diplomats, and the stipulated transfers were 
shortly thereafter carried out. 

A minor treaty was also concluded between the United States 
and Japan which gave the United States the right to establish 
a submarine cable on the island of Yap, which had been mandated 
to Japan by the Treaty of Versailles. Japan moreover gave a 
pledge, duly recorded in the minutes of the conference, tliat she 
would fully evacuate Russian Far Eastern territory. As has been 
indicated in the preceding chapter, this pledge was subsequently 
fully carried out. 

The political settlement of the Washington Conference was 
a brilliant American diplomatic success. All the gains were 
American; practically all the losses and concessions were Japa¬ 
nese. In a sense this was a fundamental shortcoming of the po¬ 
litical settlement, for it failed to recognize a “special position 
in the Far East to which Japan was as rightfully entitled as was 
the United States in the Western Hemisphere.® Because of this 
omission it became impossible for the peaceful and liberal elements 
to promote the vitally necessary interests of Japan within the 
framework of the treaty commitments. Among the many factors 
which contributed to the downfall of the liberal elements in Japan, 
the political settlement made at Washington must be considered 
as a very important one. 

From a practical standpoint the Washington Conference never¬ 
theless relieved, at least temporarily, the international tension and 
inaugurated an era of relative calm and mutual trust. The long 
period of suspicion and distrust between Japan and the United 
States appeared to have come to an end, and to many it seemed 
as though the doves of peace had found a permanent home in the 
far Pacific. The sanctity of these doves was to depend, however, 
on whether the Uberal elements could remain in control of the 
government in Japan. History was unfortunately to demonstrate 
that the time had not yet come when liberalism could triumph 
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over militarism in Japan, but this was not anticipated at that time 
and the American people were eager to agree with Harding’s 
closing remarks to the conference that the treaties marked the 
‘^beginning of a new and better epoch in human progress.” 

China had attended the conference with great expectations, but 
in view of her pitiful weakness and chronic disunity, it was in¬ 
evitable that her diplomats should have played a very minor role 
in the conclusion of the important Nine-Power Treaty which so 
vitally affected her. The most that can be said is that China 
achieved a victory of sorts when the great powers pledged to 
respect on a multilateral basis her territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty."^ From another point of view, China gained a victory 
inasmuch as the great powers made no further demands on her or 
at her expense. From a larger point of view, however, China 
was a distinct loser because the great powers individually and in 
concert made it clear that they would not consent to any appreci¬ 
able alteration of the unilateral treaties which vested them with 
special interests in China.s 


the immigration ACT OF 1924 

Japanese-American relations were further improved in 1923 as 
a result of the generous philanthropic response of the American 
people to the victims of the disastrous Tokyo-Yokohama earth¬ 
quake and fire of that year. Unfortunately in the following year 
the Congress blindly undid much that had been accomplished by 
diplomacy and philanthropy by passing an immigration act that 
excluded from the country all Orientals, including Japanese. 

This act was the culmination of anti-Japanese pressures that had 
been building up as far back as the early years of the century. In 
1913 the California legislature prohibited aliens ineligible for citi¬ 
zenship (Orientals) to own land in that state. Although the Japa¬ 
nese were not mentioned by name, this action was clearly directed 
against them and aroused very bitter feeling in Japan. Secretary 
n^an made a futile trip to California in an effort to forestall passage 
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of the measure. In 1920 further fuel was added to the burning 
immigration question when on a public vote by means of the 
initiative the people of California forbade all aUens ineligible for 
citizenship even to lease land. California was not the only state 
in the Union to discriminate against the Japanese and other Ori¬ 
entals. Restrictive measures similar to those in California were 
enforced by the following states: Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, Texas and 
Washington. 

The exclusion clause of the immigration act of 1924 employed 
the definition “aliens ineligible for citizenship.” Since all Ori¬ 
entals, except the Japanese, had been excluded by previous legis¬ 
lation, this act was clearly and openly directed against the Japa¬ 
nese.® Pressure for the passage of the act came largely from 
anti-Japanese elements in California, foremost among them the 
ranks of organized labor, which persisted in being obsessed about 
an imaginary Yellow Peril that would engulf America and threaten 
living standards. Actually only 120,317 Japanese had entered 
the United States between 1907 and 1923, and during the same 
period 111,626 had departed from the country. Hence, for the 
period as a whole there was only an average annual excess of 578 

Japanese entries over departures.^® 

As has been mentioned, the action of the Congress deeply 
offended the sensitive Japanese and played squarely into the hands 
of the militarists and ultranationaUsts who were chafing under 
the restrictions of the Washington treaties. At the same time, 
it weakened the position of the liberal elements who were striving 
to pursue a policy of conciliation and reasonableness. A long¬ 
time friend of America like the noted Inazo Nitobe felt con¬ 
strained to cry out, “I will never cross the Pacific again. 

Secretary Hughes strove valiantly, but in vain, to forestall 
passage of the bill. He had candidly warned the House com¬ 
mittee, which considered the bill, that “such legislative action 
would largely undo the work of the Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, which so greatly improved our 
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relations with Japan/’^^ Hughes reasoned that effective exclusion 
could have been obtained in a kinder and more subde way by 
placing Japanese immigration on a quota basis, like that in effect 
for European immigration, since the Japanese population in the 
United States was numerically insignificant. Actually, on the 
quota system that was established by the immigration act, only 
about 250 Japanese would have been permitted to enter the country 
annually. 

Unfortunately the passage of the exclusion provision was in¬ 
advertently aided by the Japanese Ambassador Hanihara, who in 
a formal note to Secretary Hughes stated: “I realize, as I be¬ 
lieve you do, the grave consequences which the enactment of the 
measure retaining that particular provision would inevitably bring 
upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous relations 
between the two countries.These words were interpreted by 
many chauvinistic Americans as an insolent threat. They served 
to antagonize even those Congressmen who had no particular 
brief for exclusion, and hence they backfired to insure, if that 
was necessary, the passage of the exclusion provision. 

THE PACT OF PARIS 

On a visit to France in the spring of 1927, Prof. James Shotwell 
of Columbia University presented to Aristide Briand, the Foreign 
Minister of France, his ideas on a pact among nations to outlaw 
war as an instrument of national policy. Deeply enthused by the 
idea, Briand on April 6, 1927 informed the American people, 
through the Associated Press, that France was prepared to con¬ 
clude an agreement with the United States renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy which ^‘would furnish the world 
the best illustration of the truth that the condition immediately 
to be obtained is not disarmament but the practice of peace.’’ 
In stressing the concept of “the practice of peace,” Briand was 
reflecting the persistent policy of the French Government at that 
time that security should precede disarmament. This policy 
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Stemmed from the fear of a resurgent German militarism.^^ 

There was no immediate reaction from the State Department, 
but on April 25 Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, wrote an open letter to the Neuf Yor/k Times in which 
he urged the American Government to accept the Briand proposal. 
Despite the apathy of Secretary Kellogg and the State Depart¬ 
ment, the National Grange organization, with some 800,000 
members, endorsed a resolution prepared by Senator Borah which 
advocated the outlawing of war as an instrument of national 
policy. By this time the press and the public were expressing such 
an enthusiastic interest in the proposal that the State Department 
could no longer remain passive. 

On June 20 Briand submitted a formal proposal to the United 
States Government for a bilateral pact of perpetual friendship 
based on a mutual pledge to condemn war as an instrument of 
national policy. Six months later the still hesitant Secretary 
Kellogg informed the French Government that the United States 
would be willing to conclude such a pact of peace provided other 
nations in addition to the United States and France would adhere 
to it. A number of nations immediately warmed up to the pro¬ 
posal, and in August 1928 fifteen nations, including the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Russia and Germany, 
signed a pact of peace in Paris. Russia, although unrecognized 
by the United States at that time, was drawn into the pact through 
the efforts of France. By 1936 a total of 63 nations had signed 
the pact, and only five nations were then non-signatories, namely, 
Argentina, Bolivia, El Salvador, Uruguay and Yemen. 

The Pact of Paris, also known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, con¬ 
tained two pledges: (1) “The high contracting parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of international policy in their 
relations with one another.” (2) “The high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts 
of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, shall never 
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be sought except by pacific means.” In his interpretative note 
of June 23 Secretary Kellogg stated that in signing the pact no 
nation surrendered its right to self-defense. “Every nation is 
free at all times,” he stated, “and regardless of treaty provisions, 
to defend its territory from attack or invasion and it alone is 
competent to decide whether the circumstances necessitate recourse 
to war in self-defense.”^® 

In signing the pact each nation attached the reservation that a 
war of self-defense was not precluded; that it alone would be 
the judge of what constituted a war of self-defense; and that 
existing treaties were not to be impaired by the pledge. Great 
Britain attached the particular reservation that the pact did not 
prejudice her freedom of action in certain regions of the world 
which were vital to her peace and security. Japan in adhering to 
the pact attached the reservation that she would have freedom of 
action for “self-defense” purposes in Manchuria. The United 
States Senate attached no reservations as such but interpreted the 
pact to mean that the United States did not renounce the right to 
wage war in self-defense or to “maintain the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is a part of our system of national defense.” The Senate 
further understood the pact to mean that in case any signatory 
violated it, the other signatories would not be required to retali¬ 
ate with punitive or coercive measures. These particular reser¬ 
vations were included in the report submitted to the Senate by its 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In a sense the pact marked the culmination point of an era, an 
era characterized by deep revulsion to the brutality and futility 
of war. The common man throughout the world hailed it as the 
harbinger of a new order of international relations in which war 
would have no place. The tranquil international situation and 
the manifestations of international goodwill at that time seemed 
to justify such hopes. 

Many political experts and realistic statesmen were not at all 
impressed, however. They contended that the pact was practi¬ 
cally worthless since it did not condemn all types of war, including 
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those of self-defense, and it made no provision for sanctions 
against aggressors. They argued that all nations in going to war 
have always insisted they were fighting in self-defense. Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia probably expressed the sentiments of 
most realistic Americans when he stated that although he intended 
to support ratification of the pact, he was ^‘not willing that anybody 
Virginia shall think I am simple enough to suppose that it is 
worth a postage stamp in the direction of accomplishing perma¬ 
nent international peace.” Even Secretary Kellogg, one of the 
artificers of the pact, candidly admitted that ‘‘the only enforce¬ 
ment behind the pact is the public opinion of people.” 

The pact actually added nothing to the League’s provisions 
against aggression, and in fact it did not even go as far as the 
Covenant, which provided for possible punitive actions against 

Moreover, the pact failed to set up any machinery 
for the settlement of disputes by pacific means. Nevertheless, 
President Hoover and Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of 
Great Britain in October 1929 announced that “both our govern¬ 
ments resolve to accept the peace pact not only as a declaration 
of good intention but as a positive obligation to direct national 
policy in accordance with its pledges.” 

The pact was subjected to its first test shortly after it was con¬ 
cluded. As a result of the Chinese seizure of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad in Manchuria, which up to that time had been under 
joint Russo-Chinese control, the Soviet Union in July 1929 severed 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese Government. Hostilities 
then erupted and a small Russian force chastised a contingent of 
Chinese troops and disarmed 10,000 of them on Chinese soil. 
Fearing that serious consequences might result from this conflict, 
minor as it was. Secretary Stimson took the lead in getting forty- 


two signatories of the Pact of Paris, including Japan and Germany, 
to remind both China and Russia of their obligations under the 
Pact of Paris. Fortunately this disturbance was short-lived as 
the result of the conclusion of an understanding between Russia 
and China. For its efforts at peace-making the United States 
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received a rebuke from the Soviet Government which described 
it as an unfriendly act and caustically stated that “the Soviet 
government cannot forbear expressing amazement that the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, which by its own will has no official 
relations with the Soviet,* deems it possible to apply to it with 
advice and counsel.” The incident clearly revealed that any 
single power which took the initiative in calling a strong power’s 
attention to its obligations under the Pact of Paris would incur 
the displeasure, and even animosity, of that power. 

As a result of the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 by Japan and 

the fruitless effort of the United States to restrain her by diplomatic 

persuasion and pressure. Secretary Stimson in 1932 advanced the 

interpretation that the Pact of Paris had altered the traditional 

concept of neutrality and that “a conflict becomes of concern to 

everybody connected with the Pact.”^® In 1934 the International 

Law Association, meeting in Budapest, interpreted the pact to mean 

that (1) a breach of the pact was a legal wrong not merely 

against the victim but against aU signatories of the pact, and (2) 

the traditional law of neutrality was altered to permit a neutral 

nation to depart from a position of impartiality toward belligerents, 

whether aggressors or victims of aggression. Neither of these 

interpretations, however, could be considered a part of accepted 

international law, and many eminent' authorities on international 

law, such as Prof. Borchard of Yale University, disagreed with 
them entirely. 

The decade of the twenties was certainly one in which American 
confidence in the efficacy of peaceful diplomacy ran high. Con¬ 
temporaneously with the conclusion of the Pact of Paris, the 
State Department concluded a number of bilateral treaties with 
non-American nations which provided for the submission of 
justiciable disputes to The Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration 
or some other competent tribunal. In all these treaties, however. 


It was not until 1933 that the Roosevelt Administration extended de jure rec¬ 
ognition to the Soviet Union. 
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the Senate reserved the right to pass on the nature and scope of 
each arbitration. Treaties of this nature were not, incidentally, 
concluded with Japan, Great Britain, Russia or Spain. A number 
of conciliation treaties were also concluded which provided for 
a “cooling off” period before any overt action would be taken, 
during which period an effort would be made to find a formula 

for the peaceful settlement of the dispute. No conciliation treaty 
of this nature was concluded with Japan. 


THE FAILURE OF NAVAL LIMITATION 

As has been indicated, the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
ended on a note of harmony and great hope for the future. It 
had apparently settled the disturbing political problems of the 
Far East and established a certain equilibrium which enabled the 
great powers with Pacific interests to promote them without the 
danger of provoking a general war. It had also made a promising 
beginning in the limitation of naval armaments by establishing a 
5:5:3 ratio on capital ships for the three greatest naval powers. 

By 1927 however the great naval powers had renewed the 
armaments race, particularly in the construction of cruisers, subma¬ 
rines and other categories not restricted by the Washington Naval 
Treaty. In Japan the forces of liberalism were weakening under 
the continuing and increasing onslaught of the militarists and 
ultranationalists. The faithfulness of Japan’s adherence to the 
Washington treaties, as well as her abstinence from acts of ag¬ 
gression on the Asiatic mainland, was highly dependent on a 
continuation of liberal pressure and influence in Japan. 

With the view of easing the tax burden on his fellow citi 2 ens, as 
well as the rising international tension. President Coolidge in 
February 1927 invited the principal naval powers to convene in 
Geneva for the purpose of extending the tonnage limitation agree¬ 
ment to categories not covered by the Washington Naval Treaty. 
Only Great Britain and Japan accepted the invitation. France and 
Italy declined on the ground of prior obligations to the League’s 
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own disarmament program, but they also contended that naval 

disarmament should not be treated separately but as part of 

whole disarmament, including land and air disarmament. 

The conference convened on June 20 and adjourned about six 

weeks later, on August 4. Efforts of the United States to extend 

the 5:5:3 ratio to aU categories of ships failed. Great Britain 

was reluctant to abandon her supremacy of the seas and to grant 

the United States full naval parity; she was willing to grant f ull 

parity only on the condition of higher limits for each category 

than the American Government favored because of its economy- 

mindedness at the time. The conference ended in complete failure. 

The conclusion of the Pact of Paris in the foUowing year seemed 

to clear the air of international tensions, and the moment appeared 

propitious for another attempt at further naval Hmitation. In 

1929 the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald, 

visited President Hoover in Washington, and they apparently 

reached some kind of an understanding on the problem of Anglo- 

American naval parity. The way was now cleared for the 
summoning of another conference. 


-X lyou me nve leading naval powers met again in 

London, under the auspices of the British Government. This 
conference lasted two months, and a naval treaty of considerable 
scope was signed by the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 

ranee and Italy, jealous of each other’s naval power, subscribed 
only to minor clauses of the treaty. By the terms of this treaty, 
repl^ements of capital ships, allowable after 1931 by the Washing- 
ton Treaty, were postponed until 1936. The treaty further pro- 
VI ed for an upper limit in all categories of ships; a 10:10:6 ratio 
or capital ships and heavy cruisers; a 10:10:7 ratio for light 
cruisers and auxihary craft; and parity for all powers in subma¬ 
rines, with an upper limit of 52,700 gross tons. An “escalator,” 
or escape, clause, inserted on the insistence of Great Britain, 
partly vmated the agreement by permitting any of the signatories 
to consider the ratios not binding if they felt their security 
hreatened by naval construction on the part of a non-signatory 
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power. This provision, of course, reflected Brit ain ’s apprehension 
over the future naval plans of resurgent Germany. The treaty 
was to terminate at the end of 1936, and provision was made for 
the summoning of another naval conference in 1935. 

The Senate approved the treaty, 58-9, but only after a bitter 
debate which resulted in the passage of a resolution to the effect 
that the United States would not be bound by any secret under¬ 
standing. It was erroneously believed that Hoover had authorized 
the American delegation to conclude such an understanding at 
the conference. 

The American public in general was disappointed with the 
treaty, inasmuch as it did not provide for reduction in naval 
armaments and instead extended a system of ratios to which the 
United States would have to build up because of Great Britain’s 
superior existing naval tonnage. It was estimated that such a 
building program would cost the taxpayers about $1,000,000,000. 
In Japan the treaty also encountered considerable opposition 
because of its perpetuation of Japan’s naval inferiority. It was 
with extreme difficulty that the liberal elements managed to over¬ 
come the opposition, particularly of the Navy, and secure its 
ratification. Ratification was due to the determined efforts of 
Premier Hamaguchi and his liberal Cabinet to continue the policy 
of harmonious relations with the United States.*® 

Meanwhile, the militarist elements in Japan had been steadily 
tmdermining the civilian control of the Government. One year 
after the London Naval Treaty was concluded they were in a 
position to dominate the Government and begin the execution 
of their ambitious policies. In September of that year Japanese 
forces began the invasion of Manchuria, which was to be the 
prelude to a decade of Japanese aggression that culminated with 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. At the time the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria the United States was preoccupied with the greatest 
depression in its history which almost totally paralyzed the econ¬ 
omy. In the presidential campaign of 1932 foreign policy was no 
issue at all and the Democrats campaigned exclusively on a platform 
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that promised a “New Deal” of social and economic justice in 
America. 

When the victorious Frankhn D. Roosevelt began his first term 

as President in 1932, he was overwhelmingly concerned with 

domestic problems. Not until 1934 did his administration begin 

to pay serious attention to foreign policy because of the rise of 

a belligerent Hitler in Germany and the continued onrush of 

Japanese miUtary power in East Asia. In March 1934 his ad- 

miiustration served its first real warning that it was determined to 

pay increasing attention to foreign policy when a bill was passed 

by the Congress which provided for a marked increase in naval 

appropriations. The primary purpose of this bill was to finance 

new naval construction that would enable the United States to 

corne up to the quota limits to which it was entitled by the naval 

hmitation treaties. The preceding Hoover and Coolidge ad- 

mimstrations had permitted the navy to fall considerably below 
Its allowable limits. 


In June 1934 preliminary discussions took place in London con¬ 
cerning the next naval conference which was to be held in 1935 
as stipulated by the London Naval Treaty of 1930. At this con¬ 
ference the Japanese delegates contended that the enlarged re¬ 
sponsibilities of Japan for the preservation of “peace” in Asia 
and the new factor introduced into war by airpower no longer 
permitted Japan to have defensive security under the old 5:5:3 
naval ratio. ActuaUy Japan was now seeking a naval ratio that 
wouM give her predominance in the Far East and the western 
Paafic, rather than defensive security. The United States for its 
part was now demanding sufficient naval power “to support the 
nationa polides ’ of the American Government rather than de- 
ensive security.i» In other words both the United States and 
Japan were interested in building up mihtary and naval power 
tor offensive purposes that would be adequate to support the re¬ 
spective foreign poUdes of their governments. 

“““S' P«ity with the 

ted States and Bntain m all categories of ships, but they later 
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suggested the abolition of capital ships, aircraft carriers and large 
cruisers, which they termed “offensive” tj’pes. The American 
delegation opposed the suggestion strongly, for if accepted and 
implemented it would have rendered the American navy impotent 
to support the policies of the American Government in the Far 
East. Disagreement also arose between the American and British 
delegations on the question of full parity in all categories for their 
respective countries. The conference was adjourned on December 
19 on a note of discord. Ten days later Japan served the required 
two-year notice of her withdrawal from the obligations of both 
the Washington and London Naval Treaties .20 This meant that 
after December 1936 Japan would be free to carry out an un¬ 
restricted naval building program. The Japanese action clearly 
reflected the impotence of the liberal and civilian elements in 
Japan and the dominant control which the Army and Navy had 
obtained over the government. 

Late in 1935 the five leading naval powers met in London in 
what proved to be the last international effort to limit naval arma¬ 
ments before the outbreak of World War II. Although Japan 
had denounced the Washington and London Naval Treaties, she 
sent delegates to the conference on the urging of Great Britain. 
There seemed to be litde, if any, point in holding this conference, 
for the United States and Japan had given full indication that 
each was determined to achieve its own idea of naval security. 
It was equally clear that the era of conciliation was over. 

The respective delegations were far apart from the moment 
the discussions began. The Japanese insistence on full naval 
parity with Great Britain and the United States was adamandy 
opposed by the American delegation, chiefly on the ground that 
with two long coastlines to defend naval parity would mean naval 
inferiority for the United States. The Japanese contended that 
the island nature of Japan and her far-flung interests necessitated 
a navy equal in size and power to that of her rivals. In January 
of the following year the Japanese delegation withdrew from the 
conference. Late in March the conference adjourned after an 
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emasculated treaty was signed by the United States, Great Britain 
and France, which provided for certain qualitative restrictions 
and a number of escape clauses. Italy failed to sign the treaty 
because of the refhsal of France to concede her naval parity. 

With the failure of this conference the postwar effort at the 
limitation of naval armaments was over. On December 31 1936 
Ae naval treaties in force expired. Each of the nations was now 
free to embark on an unrestricted naval building program, and 
each chd so. The navies of the great powers now solely assumed 
the roles of supporting the foreign poUcies and objectives of their 
respective governments; no longer were they conceived as being 
primarily instruments of defensive security. Japan was intent 
on pursum^g her ambitious and aggressive pohcy of expansion in 
Asia and having a navy that could support this policy with its 
guns. The Umted States was equally determined not to surrender 
Its mterests in Asia and the Pacific, and hence to have a navy 
which could back up this policy. The dark clouds of suspicion, 

Pacifir descended upon the waters of the great 


On July 3, 1936 President Roosevelt signed a naval appropri¬ 
ations bill amounting to $531,000,000 for fiscal year 1937 It 

w!mrt 21 appropriation in American 

y. As Germany and Japan, together with Fascist Italy 

continued to run amuck and defy the “decadent democracies ” 
merican appropriations for armaments soared to new and 

mnappropriations, although 
uch smaUer because of the Umitations of the Japanese economy, 

God r d mankind now seemed to feel thit 

nest 7nd f the big battalions, and the Japa- 

to .he big pardal 

enshrouding the 

wi n” T ^ st«ement to the 

>panese Dret on January 21, 1936 declared that -Since Japan 
nd America are geographically so situated that they possess each 
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a special sphere of activity of their own, it is impossible that the 
two nations should ever come to a collision.”** Unfortunately, 
he failed to foresee the mad path which his coimtry’s militarists 
were to trod, the Messianic crusade which Roosevelt was to 
embark upon, and the far-reaching repercussions of a deadly 
war in Europe between Nazi Germany and Great Britain. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE RAPE OF MANCHURIA 


THE RISE OF THE KUOMINTANG IN CHINA 

The Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, in China had been 
founded by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, an idealist who had played a leading 
and unselfish role in the revolution of 1911 that had resulted in 
the overthrow of the decadent Manchu dynasty and the establish¬ 
ment of the Chinese Republic. This republic had immediately 
come under the dictatorial control of the opportunistic con¬ 
servative, Yiian Shih-k’ai. After his death in 1916 two hostile 
elements, one in Peking, and the other in Nanking, laid claim to 
bemg the legitimate government of China. The northern faction 
was conservative and reactionary, largely dominated by petty 
warlords. The southern faction comprised the revolutionary 
and reformist elements in China who were seeking the total de¬ 
struction of the old order of things and the rebirth of a modernized 
China that could rise to her rightful place in the sun. 

In 1920 Sun Yat-sen revitalized the Kuomintang and employed 
Russian Communist advisers for the purpose of transforming it 
into an effective instrument to increase its popular support and 
gain actual control of China. It was announced, however, prima¬ 
rily for Western consumption, that there was no intention of in¬ 
tro ucing the Soviet system in China. The fundamental princi- 

[121] 
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pies of the revitalked Kuomintang came to be based on Dr, Sun’s 

famous San Min Chu I, or Three Principles of the People: (1) 

nationalism, (2) democracy, and (3) people’s livelihood. The 

first of these principles implied the liberation of China from all 

foreign impositions and the elevation of China to a status of 

complete equality with the great powers. Democracy, of course, 

imphed rule for and by the people; while “people’s livelihood” 

implied a vast agrarian revolution or program of sweeping re¬ 
forms. 

Following the death of Sun Yat-sen in March 1925 there was 
a brief struggle for control of the Kuomintang, from which 
Chiang Kai-shek emerged as its powerful leader. He initially 
adhered to the revolutionary program of Dr. Sun. In 1926, how¬ 
ever, he expelled all the Russian advisers from China and em¬ 
barked on a determined anti-Communist crusade. He also gready 
toned down the scope of the reforms envisaged by Dr. Sun, but 
he did adhere enthusiasdcally to Sun’s “nadonahsm” program. 
Chiang was from the outset confronted with problems as vast and 
complex as those that have ever challenged the leader of any 
nadon. Hrs immediate objecdve was to bring about the actual 
unification of China by (1) crushing the formidable opposidon 
of the Chinese Communists who were miHtantly organized with 
armies in the field and (2) subjugating the various warlords, 
pardcularly those in the Peking area who controlled the important 
North. 

In 1926 Chiang launched his great northward drive. By 1928 
he had achieved one of his major objecdves when Kuomintang 
troops entered the ancient city of Peking and brought to an end 
the challenging power and influence of the dissident warlords. 
In the summer of that year the Kuomintang Government was 
recognized by the various powers as the legitimate government 
of all China. Meanwhile, the Kuomintang had also initiated a 
program of intense nationalism which employed all media available 
to arouse national resentment against foreign interests in China.^ 
Particular animosity was directed against the “unequal treaties” 
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that had been imposed on China in the past, and the aim was to 
bring about the prompt elimination of all foreign concessions and 
privileges. At first the Kuomintang concentrated its attack against 
Western ""imperialist'" powers, especially Great Britain, but after 
Japan came to adopt a ""positive” policy against China this 
attack was redirected and concentrated against Japan. 

The United States had initially regarded the rise of the Kuo¬ 
mintang and the outbreak of the civil war in China with more 
than a measure of concern. At the same time, however, it stead¬ 
fastly adhered to a policy of forbearance and clung to the position 
that the internal conflict was strictly China's concern and not just 
cause for any foreign intervention, even though foreign property 
might be destroyed and foreign nationals injured. Wflien in 
March 1927 foreigners and their properties were attacked without 
provocation in Nanking, President Coolidge in a speech made the 
following month magnanimously declared that ""Ultimately the 
turmoil will quiet down and some form of authority will emerge 
which will no doubt be prepared to make adequate settlement for 

any wrongs we have suffered.In fact, onlv a vear later, in an 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

exchange of notes with the Kuomintang Government on April 
2, 1928, the United States obtained complete satisfaction for its 
Nanking Incident claims.^ As a result of the triumph of the 
Kuomintang and the upsurge of nationalism in China, the United 
States Government strongly came to favor revision of the uni¬ 
lateral treaties and the orderly abandonment of all privileges en¬ 
joyed by foreign powers and their nationals.* The projection of 
Japanese expansionism into China, however, introduced a new 
element into the picture and cooled the eagerness of the American 
Government to withdraw from its privileged position in China. 

On the diplomatic front the Kuomintang Government made 

* This policy was not, however, welcomed by either the American Minister, 
McMurray, or American business interests in China, who continued to insist that 
the unilateral nature of the treaty system remained necessary for as long as China 
persisted in a state of general hysteria and juridical backwardness. {Cf. Dorothy 
Borg, American Policy and the Chinese Revolution, 1925-1928, pp. 426-430.) 
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noteworthy progress toward removing the galling restrictions of 
the unilateral treaties. Germany and defunct Austria-Hungary 
had been deprived of all their concessions and privileges by the 
Versailles Treaty. Soviet Russia between 1921 and 1924 had 
voluntarily surrendered the concessions and privileges enjoyed by 
the former Czarist Government, except with regard to the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. By 1930 the Kuomintang Government had 
negotiated agreements which returned to Chinese jurisdiction 
several foreign concessions and the British leasehold of Weihaiwei. 
On July 25, 1928 the United States had concluded a treaty which 
provided for tariff autonomy by January 1, 1929, but subject to 
the most-favored-nation provision. Similar treaties were con¬ 
cluded by China with other foreign powers in the summer and 
fall of 1928, however, and by early 1930 China had finally and in 
fact achieved tariff autonomy. The Kuomintang was also suc¬ 
cessful in its drive to abolish extraterritoriality, and by the summer 
of 1931 only four powers still retained this privilege, namely, the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan and France.^ By the eve of 
Japan^s invasion of Manchuria, then, China had moved far toward 
acquiring a status of equality with the nations of the world. 

THE RECRUDESCENCE OF SINO-JAPANESE HOSTILITY 

The rise of the Kuomintang was regarded with great concern 
by various elements in Japan, especially the militarists and 
nationalists, who feared that the creation of a strong China might 
impose an effective check on Japanese economic expansion and 
political influence on the Asiatic mainland, particularly in Man¬ 
churia. For a time also the military operations of the Kuomin¬ 
tang accentuated the chronic internal disorders in China and 
brought the threat of civil war to Manchuria, an area in which 
Japan had already developed extensive economic interests which 
she considered of vital importance. 

From 1924 to 1927 the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Japan was held by the liberal Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a states- 
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of great ability and integrity. He tenaciously and in good 

faith pursued a policy of friendly cooperation with the United 

States and conciliation with China, based on scrupulous adherence 

to the Washington treaties. While he held to the view that Japan 

possessed special interests” in China and that she was rightfully 

entitled to safeguard and enhance them, he at the same time strove 

to gain the confidence of both China and the United States in the 

peaceful and constructive motives and intentions of Japan in 

China and the entire Far East. In 1926, when the flames of war 

were spreading throughout China, he stated to the Diet that the 

maintenance of peace in China, including Manchuria, was by 

virtue of the Washington treaties the responsibility of the Chinese 
Government and not that of Japan, s 

Shidehara’s foreign policy was strongly and bitterly opposed 
by the militarists and nationalists who contended that he was 
signally failing to protect Japan’s legitimate and vitally expanding 
special interests in China and the Far East. They moreover con¬ 
tended that ^s policy was being interpreted, particularly by China 
as a sign of weakness on the part of Japan. 

In April 1927 a nationalist-inclined government came into power 
in Japan under Prime Minister Baron Tanaka. This goverLent 
remained in power until July 1929. Its accession to power marked 
the begi^g of the decline of Hberal and civiUan influence in 
Japan. Thereafter the miUtarists and ultranationahsts came to 

JaplT^' influence on the policies and destiny of 

Tanaka ^prormsed the people of Japan that he would adopt a 
inL ^ ^ designed to protect Japan’s special 

P-ticularly desired to promo^^e railroad ex- 
La tenure rights, and trade development. He was 

S the developments in Manchuria 

ser ^ a Kuomintang drive into that region to 

eUmiLtioToY jTp^l'tTerTst'^^^^^^^ 

Japanese interests. At the same time, he wished 
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to assure the world that “We have no aggressive or territorial 
designs in that or any other part of China.”® 

Tanaka’s stiffer China policy did not evoke alarm or any pro¬ 
tests in the United States, for the State Department on its own 
account was considerably disturbed over the disorders prevailing 
in China, the anti-foreign feeling which was being fanned by the 
Kuomintang, and particularly its assault on the “unequal treaties” 
and privileges enjoyed by foreign individuals and business con¬ 
cerns. Moreover, the spirit of the Washington treaties still 
lingered to nurture Japanese-American understanding and toler¬ 
ance. 

When the Kuomintang armies of Chiang Kai-shek swept north¬ 
ward from Nanking and Shanghai in 1927 to deal with the northern 
warlords, Tanaka ordered Japanese troops dispatched to western 
Shantung to keep the civil war out of that province, in which 
Japan had important economic interests. The action was also 
intended as a warning that Japan would not tolerate a Kuomin¬ 
tang invasion of Manchuria. This maneuver greatly antagonized 
the Chinese nationalists, but Chiang Kai-shek was then determined 
not to be deviated from his immediate objective of unifying China, 
and the province was by-passed to avoid a serious clash or in¬ 
cident with Japanese forces. 

In December 1928 the young Manchurian warlord, Chang 
Hsiieh-Liang disregarded the strong “advice” of Baron Tanaka 
and proclaimed his allegiance to the Kuomintang Government. 
Reversing the policy of his father and predecessor as lord of 
Manchuria, Chang came to an understanding with the Kuomin¬ 
tang whereby he would retain control over purely internal affairs 
in Manchuria while the Kuomintang would assume responsibility 
for the conduct of its foreign relations. By this arrangement, 
also, the so-called “Northeastern armies” were placed under 
the command of Chang. 

This development was of great concern to the Tanaka Govern¬ 
ment, not only because of the large and expanding interests which 
Japan possessed in Manchuria, but also because Japan for some 
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time had been regarding Manchuria as not being an integral part 

of China Proper. The militarist and nationalist elements in Japan 

now felt that even Tanaka’s policy had not been ‘'positive” 

enough and that the Kuomintang had finally and actually arrived 

at a point where it would intensify its efforts to force Japan on 

the road to the gradual surrender of her cherished “special 
interests.” 

Relations between China and Japan began to deteriorate rapidly 
as the Kuomintang militantly extended its influence throughout 
Manchuria and began to challenge vigorously Japan’s interpre¬ 
tations of her treaty rights there. The Kuomintang moreover 
intensified its anti-Japanese propaganda and embarked on a 
program to make Manchuria economically unprofitable to Japa¬ 
nese enterprise. For example, by opening up parallel competing 
raihoad fines to the new Chinese-controlled port of Hulutao on 
the Gulf of Pechifi it was hoped to injure the South Manchurian 
Railroad. By imposing difficulties on Japanese nationals seeking 
to lease land in Manchuria, which they were entitled to do by 

virtue of the 1915 treaties, the Kuomintang hoped to discourage 
Japanese immigration.’ 

THF invasion of MANCHURIA 

Japanese militarists and nationalists were in a 
position to dominate and force the policies of the Government. 
They were now prepared to carry out a very tough, and even 
openly aggressive, policy with regard to Manchuria and the de- 
ense of interests which they considered vital to the survival of 
t e Japanese nation. They were moreover prepared to carry out 
tins policy even in defiance of the Washington treaties, the Pact 
ot Pans, and the Covenant of the League of Nations. All these 
treaty arrangements had been regarded by the preceding postwar 
governments as solemn commitments to which the sacred honor 
o Japan had been pledged. The new dominating elements now 
operated on the assumption that “weak” and “cowardly” pre- 
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ceding governments had been hoodwinked into forfeiting and 
compromising rights which were vital to Japan and that they 
had moreover by treaty arrangements impaired Japan’s ability 
to protect these rights. 

By this time the militarists, nationalists and certain industrialists 
had come to regard Manchuria as of extremely vital importance 
to the survival of a highly industrialized Japan that was poor in 
natural resources of her own. Manchuria was imagined to be an 
inexhaustible reservoir of coal, iron and other raw materials criti¬ 
cally needed by the industrial establishment of Japan. This 
reasoning seemed to be reinforced by the fact that in 1930 about 
44 percent of all Japanese imports from the China area came from 
Manchuria. To the above-mentioned elements, moreover, Man¬ 
churia was conceived as the testing ground where the inevitable 
clash between the conflicting interests of the Kuomintang 
Government and Japan would be resolved, one way or the other. 
If Japan were forced out of Manchuria, then according to the 
thinking of these elements, it would only be a matter of time 
before she would be forced to surrender all of her special rights 
and interests in every other part of China. To these elements, 
the complete expulsion of Japan from the economic development 
of China would mean the gradual decline of Japan as a great 

power and the surrender of her Asiatic hegemony to the rising 
China of the Kuomintang. 

^ As the tension between the Chinese and Japanese governments 
increased, a number of serious incidents broke out in Manchuria 
^volving Chinese and Japanese. Still occupying the post of 
oreign Apmster, Baron Shidehara courageously and tenaciously 
persisted in his policy of peacefulness and moderation and full 
respect for all of Japan’s solemn international commitments. The 
taiy were now completely out of hand, however, and de- 
ng forceful measures in Manchuria. On August 4 General 
ina^, the Mimster of War, in a public address openly hinted 

at p tnilitary was determined to take matters in their own hands 

regar g Manchuria.® At the same time, the Kuomintang 
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seemed to be doing little or nothing to avoid the recurrence of 
incidents and it was moreover apparently attempting to take 
advantage of Shidehara, “the most moderate and conciliatory” 
foreign mimster in Japanese history.® Unfortunately for China, 
Shidehara stepped out of his post on December 13 of that year. 

On September 18 the Manchurian crisis reached a climax when 
a bomb was exploded on the tracks of the South Manchurian 
Railroad at the Liutiaohu Station, north of Mukden, and a clash 
broke out between Chinese troops and Japanese railroad guards. 
The Japanese military now had a pretext and they immediately 
blamed the Chinese for the explosion. During the night of Sep¬ 
tember 18 and 19, units of the crack Kwantung Army moved 
swiftly and methodically, manifestly in accordance with a care¬ 
fully worked out plan, and occupied Mukden and other strategic 
centers in southern Manchuria. This sudden military acdon actu¬ 
ally caught the Japanese Foreign Office by surprise almost as much 
as it did the Chinese. 

Chinese resistance was half-hearted and futile. Great as was 
Chiang Kai-shek’s hatred of the Japanese and his determination 
to force them out of Manchuria, and all China eventually, he was 
restrained at that hour by the sober realization that China was 
not then in a position to even dream of testing the proven military 
might of Japan. By the end of the year practically all of Man¬ 
churia had been occupied by the Japanese. 

On March 1, 1932 the Japanese formally established a puppet 
state, known as Manchukuo, and installed Henry Pu-yi as regent. 
Pu-yi was the last “boy emperor” of China, reigning under the 
name of Hsiian T’ung, who had been compelled to abdicate the 
Dragon Throne in 1912. He had been living in exile in Japan 
since 1924. InidaUy the Japanese only extended de facto recog- 
nidon to the new state, apparently to foster the ficdon of its self- 
creadon. On September 15 Japan extended de jure recognidon 
and concluded a treaty which assured Japan of special rights in 
Manchukuo and authorized her to maintain military forces there 
for the protecdon of the new state. 
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The victorious Kwantung Army could not remain inactive for 
long, particularly inasmuch as the successful Manchurian oper¬ 
ation had aroused widespread support and enthusiasm among the 
Japanese masses. On February 18, 1933 it resumed the offensive 
and plunged into the big adjoining province of Jehol, which was 
conquered with the same ease as Manchuria. This offensive was 
allegedly launched to crush “anti-Japanese and anti-Manchukuo” 
forces in that region. Advancing to the Great Wall, the Japanese 
troops for the first time confronted forces under the direct control 
of the Kuomintang. In the clashes that followed the Japanese 
were again victorious and they advanced into Hopei province, to 
the outskirts of Peking and Tientsin. The Kuomintang then 
came to terms, and on May 31 concluded the military Truce of 
Tangku. By the terms of this truce the Chinese were to withdraw 
to a 2 one south of the Great Wall in that area, and the Japanese 
were to have a free hand north of that Wall. The Kuomintang 
also pledged to suppress its anti-Japanese propaganda. 

The Japanese rapidly consolidated their conquests. Jehol was 
promptly annexed to the new state of Manchukuo. On March 
1, 1934, on the occasion of the second anniversary of the founding 
of Manchukuo, the Japanese took the final step and transformed 
the new state into the Empire of Manchukuo, with Henry Pu- 
yi proclaimed as the first emperor under the name of K’ang Te. 
Though nominally independent, Manchukuo was now firmly 
enclosed within the Japanese empire system as an actual protector¬ 
ate. In time it was recognized as a sovereign state by Germany, 
Italy and other Axis satellites, but it never received recognition 

from the United States or any of the nations associated with the 
League of Nations. 


OPPOSITION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
LEAGUE 

The United States had immediately protested the Japanese act 
of aggression in Manchuria and set out on a long road of oppo- 
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sition and hostility to Japan that was ultimately to lead to Pearl 
Harbor. Four days after the Japanese launched their invasion 
of Manchuria, Secretary Stimson on September 22, 1931 warned 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washington that the militar y action 
was a violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris 
and that it was moreover the responsibility of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to bring its militarists under control. He sympathetically 
explained to the Ambassador that he was fully aware of the sharp 
differences between Foreign Minister Shidehara and the milita¬ 
rists.^® Actually Shidehara had been shocked by the action of 
the Kwantung Army, but neither he nor any other civilian any 
longer had control over it. Civilian control was gone in Japan, 
and the role of Shidehara became that of attempting to reconcile 
the irresponsible actions of the militarists with the solemn treaty 
commitments and honor of Japan. Two days later the Japanese 
Ambassador assured Stimson that Japan “harbors no territorial 
designs in Manchuria” and that she desired nothing more than 
that “Japanese subjects shall be enabled to safely engage in various 
peaceful pursuits and be given an opportunity for participating 
in the development of that land by means of capital and labor.”^^ 
This was certainly the sincere policy of the honorable Shidehara, 
but with equal certainty it did not reflect the now known inten¬ 
tions of irresponsible and unleashed militarism in Japan. The 
point had been reached where the actual control over foreign 
policy had practically come under the complete control of the 

military.i2 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Government on September 21 had 
appealed to the Council of the League of Nations, which im¬ 
mediately began consideration of the crisis. China also made 
a formal appeal to the United States as a signatory to the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact. The Japanese representative in the Council 
in vain urged that body not to invoke the Covenant until a thorough 
analysis had been made of the actual situation in Manchuria. 

A League resolution of September 30 recognized that a situ¬ 
ation inimical to the peace existed in the Far East and urged Japan 
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to withdraw its troops and confine them to the railroad zone. 
Although not a member of the League, the United States from 
the outset cooperated with it to the fullest extent possible. When 
the League Council in October took up the Manchurian case, 
Prentis B. Gilbert, the American consul in Geneva, was authorized 
to attend the council meetings as an unofficial observer on the 
invitation of the League. On October 24 the League Council 
invoked the Pact of Paris against Japan, but of course this had 
no effect whatsoever in restraining the Japanese militarists. In 
December China and Japan both agreed to the League’s proposal 
of a neutral commission of five members to make an on-the-spot 
investigation and report. The commission was headed by Lord 
Lytton of England and contained one American, General Frank 
R. McCoy. The United States made it clear that it was willing 
to “reinforce” whatever actions the Council might take and to 
cooperate with it for the purpose of seeking a formula for peace. 
While Stimson appeared eager to play as strong a hand as possible. 
President Hoover exercised a restraining influence. He was not 
willing that the United States should be maneuvered into a po¬ 
sition whereby it would have to rescue the League from its pre¬ 
dicament. 

While the Lytton Commission was preoccupied with its factual 
investigation. Secretary Stimson, continuing to play an independent 
but cooperative role, on January 7, 1932 informed both Japan 
and China, in identical notes, that the United States was confident 
the Lytton Commission would find an equitable solution to the 
problem. More significantly, however, he warned both countries 
that the United States would not recognize any arrangement that 
would impair the treaty rights of the United States or that would 
violate the territorial integrity of China or the Open Door. He 
further warned that the United States “does not intend to recog¬ 
nize any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris of August 27, 1928, to which Treaty both China and Japan, 
a.s well as the United States, are parties. This principle is 
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generally known as the Stimson Doctrine of Non-Recognition. 

In her evasive reply of January 16 Japan indicated that she 
intended to support the Open Door in China and to m ain tain it 
in both China Proper and Manchuria. With a considerable 
measure of justification, the point was raised that ^‘the present 
unsettled and distracted state of China is not what was in the 
contemplation of the high contracting parties at the time of the 
Treaty of Washington.’’ The note also stated that the Man¬ 
churian people would be permitted to establish their own govern¬ 
ment.^^ Although a Manchurian government was established, 
as indicated above its creation had been manipulated by the Japa¬ 
nese and it was in effect under their control and domination. 

Stimson had urged Britain and France to make statements similar 
to the “non-recognition” declaration he had made, but they 
were reluctant to do so. In fact, only four days after Stimson 
had made this declaration, the British Foreign Office somewhat 
short-circuited him by making a statement to the effect that it 
was superfluous to make a declaration similar to the one Stimson 
had made since in view of the pledges Japan had made Britain 
was confident Japan would respect the Open Door. It is to be 
noted that throughout the Manchurian crisis Great Britain played 
a passive role and failed to match or support the strong stand 
taken by Stimson, apparently because of the feeling that events 
in Manchuria were not of vital concern to her. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese had initiated a telling boycott against 
Japanese goods, which was particularly effective at the great port 
of Shanghai. Friction and tension mounted in that area. As the 
result of an assault on five Japanese nationals by a Chinese mob 
in Shanghai, Japan in January 1932 landed a force of 70,000 troops 
there. To the surprise of the Japanese, these troops encountered 
strong resistance in the fighting that broke out with Kuomintang 
forces, and they were given the first indication that despite the 
failure of the Chinese to offer strong resistance to the Manchurian 
invasion they would fight stubbornly when China Proper was 
invaded. Japanese retaliation resulted in the death of several 
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thousand civilians, including women and children, which greatly 
angered the American public. The Japanese invasion was prima¬ 
rily a retaliatory action, however, and the troops were withdrawn 
shortly after the landing, thanks partly to the mediation efforts 
of the foreign diplomatic representatives in China. 

China was receiving almost no effective support from the League 
Council, which was dominated by Britain and France, neither of 
whom had any inclination to antagonize or become involved with 
Japan over Manchuria. China consequently turned her case over 
to the League Assembly, in accordance with provisions of Article 
XrV of the Covenant. When that body convened, the small 
powers presented a united front and exerted a considerable moral 
pressure on the big powers. On March 11, 1932 the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which proclaimed the Covenant of the League 
and the Pact of Paris binding on all concerned and that the member 
states of the League would not recognize any situation or treaty 
arrangement which violated either the Covenant or the Pact of 
Paris.This latter pronouncement was, manifestly, a reiteration 
of the Stimson Doctrine which had been announced more than 
two months before. 

On October 2, 1932 the Lytton Commission released its eagerly 
awaited report, most of which was highly unfavorable to and 
critical of Japan. The report stated that the Japanese military 
operations of September 18-19 had not been in self-defense; that 
the Manchurian regime had not been established by the spon¬ 
taneous will of the Manchurian people; and that the continuation 
of an independent Manchukuo was incompatible with the es¬ 
tablishment of good relations between Japan and China. The 
report suggested that a restoration of the status quo ante would not 
be desirable. It instead recommended the establishment of an 
autonomous Manchuria as part of the Chinese Republic and the 
conclusion of a treaty between Japan and China which would 
recognize the former’s rights and interests in Manchuria.^’ 

The League Assembly endorsed the Lytton Report on February 
24, 1933, and the State Department promptly informed the League 
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that the United States was in ""substantial agreement” with the 
report’s conclusions.Yosuke Matsuoka and other members 
of the Japanese delegation then walked out of the council room 
of the League, never to return. Late in March 1933 Japan gave 
the required two-year notice of her intention to withdraw from 
the League, with the withdrawal effective in 1935. 

The League s actions during this major Far Eastern crisis were 
weak and ineffective, chiefly because none of the great powers 
considered their interests in distant Manchuria important enough 
to warrant the risk of war with Japan. The League’s most drastic 
action was to proclaim the Doctrine of Non-Recognition; there 
was not even the faintest hint of the application of economic 
sanctions. Actually, the League did nothing more than pronounce 
moral and legal judgment.^® As for Secretary Stimson, he went 
further than the League and about as far as public opinion in the 
United States would permit, for at that time there was not one 
American in twenty who considered any Far Eastern issue worth 
the bones of a single American soldier. 

After the intense excitement of the Japanese invasion and oc¬ 
cupation of Manchuria had subsided, it appeared for a short time 
in 1934 that the United States and Japan might find a formula for 
a modus vivendi concerning Manchuria. In February of that 
year Foreign Minister Hirota informed Secretary Hull that: ""I 
firmly believe that, viewed in the light of the broad aspects of the 
situation and studied from all possible angles, no question exists 
between our two countries that is fundamentally incapable of 
solution. I do not doubt that all issues pending between the two 
nations will be settled in a satisfactory manner, when examined 
with a good understanding on the part of each other’s position, 
discussed with an open mind and in all frankness, and approached 
‘with a spirit of co-operation and conciliation. 

On March 3, two days after K’ang Te was proclaimed Emperor 
of Manchukuo, Hull replied with an equally optimistic and con¬ 
ciliatory note, informing Hirota that he believed ""there are in 
fact no questions between our two countries which, if they be 
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viewed in proper perspective in both countries, can with any war¬ 
rant be regarded as not readily susceptible to adjustment by pacific 

procedures.”2i But while Hirota’s intentions and hopes at that 
time, as well as those of many other Japanese civilians, may have 
been characterized by a genuine desire to maintain friendly re¬ 
lations with the United States, the militarists were now calling the 
tune in Japan and the maintenance of cordial relations with the 
United States was to them distinctly secondary to the fulfillment 
of what they believed was Japan’s destiny on the continent. 

Meanwhile, Russia had become greatly concerned about the 
Japanese actions in Manchuria and North China, and a state of 
continuous tension arose along the long Manchukuo-Russian 
border. Several border clashes broke out. Fearful of Russian 
intentions, as well as the spreading operations of the Com- 
mumst International, Japan on November 25, 1936 concluded an 
Anti-Comintern Pact with Nazi Germany for the purpose of 
exchanging information with regard to international Communism 
and of collaborating to combat it. The preamble to this agree¬ 
ment takes on particular interest for Americans in the light of 
recent world tension: “The Government of the German Reich 
and the Imperial Japanese Government, recognizing that the aim 
of the Communist International, known as the Comintern, is to 
disintegrate and subdue existing states by all means at its com¬ 
mand; convinced that the toleration of interference by the Com¬ 
munist International in the internal affairs of the nations not only 
endangers their internal peace and social well-being, but is also 
a menace to the peace of the world; desirous of cooperating in 
the defense against Communist subversive activities; have agreed 
as follows: . . . .”22 secret attached agreement furthermore 
stipulated that if either Japan or Germany were attacked by the 
Soviet Union the other contracting party would give no assistance 
to Russia and consultations would be held to determine measures 
for the protection of their common interests. The secret agree¬ 
ment also stipulated that neither power would, without the consent 
of the other, conclude any agreement with the Soviet Union which 
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did not comport with the spirit of the pact.^^ Fascist Italy became 
a party to this pact, excluding the secret protocol, on November 
6 of the following year. An indirect immediate result of these 
pacts was the recognition of Manchukuo by Germany and Italy, 


THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MANCHU¬ 
RIA 


Meanwhile, the Japanese in Manchuria had been feverishly 
transforming that opulent region into an arsenal of war. Vast 
sums were poured into industrial development. New factories 
were constructed, railroad lines were extended, and mines were 


intensively exploited. The aim, dictated by the Kwantung Army, 
was to establish a Manchurian industry that would be capable of 


supporting a powerful army that would be 


permanently stationed 


in Manchukuo. To speed up this objective the economy of the 


region was regimented by the Manchukuo Government, under 


the direction and prodding of the Japanese, and a number of 


measures were taken which seriously interfered with the Open 
Door principle. Ambassador Grew in Tokyo was closely 
watching developments in Manchuria. On November 14, 1934 


he informed Hull that while it was difficult to understand how the 


Japanese Government could ignore the pledges that it had made 
to maintain the Open Door, it nevertheless “has done so.”^! 

Grew made several protests to the Japanese Foreign Office 
concerning the violation of American rights in Manchuria, On 
November 30 he complained that a proposed oil monopoly in 
Manchuria adversely affected long-established American interests, 
and he rejected the Japanese contention that the proposed mono¬ 
poly was not within the knowledge or concern of the Japanese 
Government.25 In April of the following year Grew employed 
even stronger language, protesting that the oil monopoly was a 
clear breach of treaty obligations. *8 Grew also registered protests 
concerning the violation of American extraterritorial rights in 
Manchuria, and in December 1937 he strongly reminded Hirota 
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that these violations contravened existing treaties between the 
United States and China.®’ 

These diplomatic exchanges concerning Manchuria reflected 
opposing and conflicting interpretations of the status of Manchuria. 
The American position was based on the premise that Manchuria 
was stiU an integral part of China and that American rights there 
were stiU governed by the existing treaties between the United 
States and China. Japan, on the other hand, contended that 
Manchukuo was an independent state and that American treaties 
with China had no validity in Manchukuo. By 1937, however, 
the State Department, while still refusing to recognize Manchukuo, 
had practically reconciled itself to the Japanese fait accompli. Had 
Japan been content to cease further aggressive actions against 
China and to accord American interests a share in the development 
of Manchuria, it is not unlikely that a de facto recognition of the 
new state might eventually have been accorded. 

JAPANESE PRESSURE IN NORTH CHINA 

The conciliatory attitudes expressed by Hirota and Hull in 
February and March 1934 soon gave way to a widening of the 
rift between the United States and Japan. In violation of the 
Tangku Truce of 1933, the Japanese attempted to dominate and 
control the various autonomous councils existing in the provinces 
and regions of northern China. The manifest aim was to utilize 
them for the benefit of Japan and the furtherance of the long- 
range objective of dominating all China. The Japanese military 
were particularly aggressive in seeking control of the so-called 
autonomous Hopei-Chahar Political Council, which exercised 
jurisdiction over an important area adjacent to Manchukuo. For 
the Japanese militarists it was the next logical area in which to 
seek expansion. As for all of North China, it was apparent to 
discerning eyes, particularly such as those of Ambassador Grew, 
that the Japanese military would strive to detach it from the 
control of the Kuomintang Government and establish there the 
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familiar “special interests” claim for the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo. While the Japanese machinations with the autonomous 
councils were not particularly successful, Japan did succeed in 
flooding North China with cheap Japanese goods, largely in 
violation of existing Chinese tariff regulations. Some Chinese 
officials in North China originally cooperated with the Japanese, 
but it soon came to be realized that decentralization and weakening 
of Kuomintang control were disintegrating forces which played 
squarely into the hands of the insatiable Japanese militarists. 

Japan officially attributed her interference in North China to 
the disturbed and lawless situation prevailing in that area. In 
this connection the Japanese Ambassador in Washington on May 
19, 1934 reminded Hull that Japan had a “superior duty” to pre¬ 
serve peace in Eastern Asia. Hull countered with the observation 
that “many were wondering whether this phrase or formula had 
ulterior or ultimate implications partaking of the nature of an 
overlordship of the Orient. ”^8 Hull vigorously refused to con¬ 
cede Japan any monopoly in the direction of “preserving peace” 
in China. On December 5, 1935, by which time there was ample 
evidence that the Japanese attempt to control the autonomous 
councils had not met with any noteworthy success, HuU in a press 
release stressed that the developments in North China were 
rightfully the concern of the United States as a treaty power.*® 

In October 1934 Foreign Minister Hirota laid down a three- 
point proposal as the sine qua non of Sino-Japanese friendship which 
clearly reflected the extent to which the militarists had redirected 
the foreign poUcy of Japan. This proposal, made directly to the 
Chinese Government, suggested: (1) Sino-Japanese cooperation 
in combating the spread of Communism in North China and 
Mongolia; (2) Chinese recognition of Manchukuo; and (3) 
Chinese abandonment of the policy of playing third powers against 
Japan. The Kuomintang Government initially expressed a con¬ 
ciliatory attitude toward these suggestions, but when Japan in¬ 
sisted on the necessity of Chinese troops withdrawing from North 
China, its attitude stiffened considerably. 
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Although Hirota was the spokesman, the three-point proposal 
clearly revealed the ulterior and long-range aims of the Japanese 
military. The Kwantung Army was actually in effective control 
of Manchukuo and the North China policy. The Foreign Office 
was now nothing more than the rubber stamp and official apolo¬ 
gist of unleashed militarism, usually on an ex post facto basis. 
Only a naive person could have believed that Japanese aggression 
had ended with the acquisition of Manchuria and Jehol. These 
were but bridgeheads, as history has so clearly shown. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SINO-JAPANESE UNDECLARED WAR 


THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM 

Early in 1935 there had superficially appeared to be some pos¬ 
sibility of relations between Japan and China becoming stabilized 
in the direction of peaceful coexistence. The Japanese Foreign 
Office had been particularly stressing the necessity of Sino-Japa¬ 
nese economic cooperation, and for a time Chiang Kai-shek had 
been indicating that this was possible. Japan had also been 
stressing the necessity of joint efforts to combat Communism in 
Mongolia and North China. Anti-Communism was, of course, 
a preoccupation of Chiang Kai-shek. 

In a speech to the Diet on January 23, 1935 Koki Hirota fer¬ 
vently expressed the hope that China would “soon recover her 
stability” and moreover stated that it was the policy of Japan to 
help China recover that stability. On February 2, in an equally 
conciliatory gesture, Chiang Kai-shek stated to the press that It 
is highly essential for the improvement of relations between the 
two countries that the anti-Japanese sentiment which, on our 
part, has been entertained in the past and the sense of superiority 
on the part of the Japanese should be rectified at the same time. 

Forces had been set in motion, however, over which neither 
Hirota nor Chiang Kai-shek actually had any more effective 
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control. Moreover, Hirota was not really speaking for the mili¬ 
tarists, and they were the ones who now controlled the course 
of events for Japan. Since they persisted in the attempt to en¬ 
hance Japan’s “special relations” in North China, obviously 
with the ultimate view of establishing something akin to another 
Manchukuo, it was not possible for a hopeful situation to endure 
for long. The Japanese military persisted in fabricating the 
charge that a threatening situation existed in North China because 
of the “hostile attitude” of the Kuomintang Government. The 
Kuomintang was specifically charged with continuing its anti- 
Japanese activities and doing nothing to check effectively the 
spread of Communist influence and activities. 

In May the Japanese forces stationed in the Peking-Tientsin 
area were ominously augmented. These forces, incidentally, 
were stationed in the area in accordance with a provision of the 
Boxer Protocol of 1901. China nevertheless registered strong 
protests and particularly objected to the maneuvers carried out 
by the Japanese troops which were, in her judgment, conducted 
in areas beyond those specified by the Protocol. These protests 
were ignored by Japan, and tension accordingly mounted rapidly. 

By the summer of 1937 an explosive situation had arisen in 
North China, and it was clearly apparent that the restless Kwantung 
Army was about to embark on new adventures at the expense of 
China. By this time the Japanese militarists, and possibly most 
of the big industrialists, had come to believe that the resources of 
Manchuria were insufficient to support the vast industrial power 
which Japan needed if she were to remain the dominant nation 
of all Asia. Actually Manchuria had taken an economic de¬ 
velopment along lines that were competitive to Japan rather than 
in support of Japan. This, of course, was in accordance with 
the Kwantung Army’s program to make the region economically 
autarchic. Hence the extensive and largely undeveloped resources 
of China, and for the immediate future, those of North China, 
came to be regarded as indispensable to the achievement of Japan’s 
greater economic aims. 
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Although Chiang Kai-shek continued to feel that the Chinese 
Communists posed a grave threat to his regime, he had by now 
come around to the position that if the Japanese invaded China 
Proper they would be resisted with all the forces at his disposal 
and that even a temporary aUiance with the Chinese Communists 
would be necessary. The Chinese Communists, on the other 
hand, had long been harassing the Japanese and been advocating 
a united Chinese effort for the immediate expulsion of Japan 
from China. When Japan finally brought war to China, the Chinese 
Communists joined their military effort with that of the Kuomin- 
tang. Little did the United States, or even Chiang Kai-shek, 
realize at that time what bitter and earth-shaking developments 
were to come from this cooperation with the Communists. In 
going to war with Japan, Chiang Kai-shek lined up squarely with 
Kremlin poUcy and aims, but history cruelly gave him no alterna¬ 
tive. 

THE MIDNIGHT CLASH AT LUKOUCHIAO 

As in Manchuria in 1931, war came suddenly and in the form 
of an “incident.” Shortly before midnight on July 7, 1937 a clash 
broke out between Japanese troops and a strong contingent of 
Chinese forces at Lukouchiao, in the vicinity of the ancient Marco 
Polo Bridge on the outskirts of Peking. Three days later another 

clash broke out in the same area. 

The Japanese militarists repeated the diplomatic pretensions 
that had characterized the initial invasion of Manchuria. On 
July 11, four days after the outbreak of the first clash, the Japa¬ 
nese Government announced that it intended to localize the con¬ 
flict and pursue a “non-aggravation” policy. The real meaning 
of the incident, however, was apparent from this same announce¬ 
ment’s words to the effect that there was “no room for doubt 
that the present incident has been brought about as the result of 
well-planned operations on the part of China against Japan. ^ A 
futile effort was made by the local commanders to liquidate the 
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affair, but the Japanese militarists obviously did not want the 
affair liquidated or the war localized. Their aim was clearly to 
continue applying pressure, militarily or otherwise, until China 
was bent to the will of Japan. 

On July 26 Japanese forces launched a determined drive to 
clear the entire Peking-Tientsin area of all Chinese troops. In 
the face of this outright infringement of China’s sovereignty, 
Chiang Kai-shek had no alternative but to begin mobilizing his 
forces. On August 13 the Japanese carried the war to central 
China by landing troops in Shanghai and launching a full-scale 
war against Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. The Japanese 
Government promptly made a public announcement which ac¬ 
cused the Kuomintang of having completed ^^warlike preparations 
against us.” The announcement further declared that “the Chinese 
have insulted our Government, committed acts of unpardonable 
atrocity against our country, and gravely endangered the lives 
and property of our nationals throughout China.The Japanese 
Government made no declaration of war: such a declaration 
would have been a violation of the Pact of Paris ! Throughout 
the struggle, which did not come to an end until 1945, the Japa¬ 
nese persisted in calling it “the China Incident.” 

Meanwhile, Chiang Kai-shek had patched up a temporary but 
unstable truce with the Chinese Communists and, in theory at 
least, all China was now united to resist the Japanese aggressor. 
It was an uneven match from the outset, despite China’s huge 
population, but the Chinese people demonstrated a perseverance 
and combative spirit which set aside, once and for all, the myth 
that the modern Chinese were a “decadent” people and in¬ 
capable of enduring the rigors and sacrifices of modern war. 

Driving furiously, the Japanese on December 17 captured and 
occupied Nanking, the capital of the Kuomintang Government. 
No attempt was made to pursue the fleeing and disorganized 
Chinese forces with the object of destroying them. Chiang was 
able to regroup his battered forces and ultimately to reorganize 
his Government at Chungking, deep in the interior of China. 
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The Japanese Government had high hopes that Chiang would 

see the futility of continuing the uneven struggle, but never at 

any time did he give any indication that he would agree to terms 

which would dishonor China or abandon her integrity to the 
caprices of Japan. 

As a result of Chiang’s defiance, the Japanese Government on 
January 16, 1938 announced that it had abandoned the hope of 
negotiating peace with the Kuomintang and that it instead hoped 
for the establishment of a new regime in China which would co¬ 
operate in ‘^the adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations^’ and ‘Tor 
the building up of a rejuvenated China.’’ At the same time, the 
Japanese Government also had the temerity to proclaim that “this 
involves no change in the policy of the Japanese Government of 
respecting the territorial integrity and sovereignty of China as 
well as the rights and interests of other powers in China.”® This 
was irresponsible Japanese militarism speaking; it had already 
proceeded far on the road to madness and illogicalness, at least 
to the eyes of America. 


REACTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

On July 16, nine days after the initial outbreak of hostilities 
in North China, Secretary Hull in a communication to 61 foreign 
governments outlined the fundamental principles of American 
foreign policy and took notice of the Japanese act of aggression. 
Although the tone and intent were couched in moderation and 
reasonableness, the Hull declaration nevertheless marked the 
beginning of a determined diplomatic offensive to check Japa¬ 
nese territorial expansion and the emasculation of the Open Door 
principle or the further compromising of China’s territorial in¬ 
tegrity and sovereignty. Hull recognized that the world was 
not static, and that changes and new situations might require the 
modification of specific treaties. But modification should be by 
peaceful means and not by unilateral action. “We believe in 
modification of provisions of treaties, when need therefore arises. 
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by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and accommodation,” he said. With obvious reference to the 
rebellion of Japan against its status quo, he stressed that the 
United States advocated the “revitalizing and strengthening of 
international law,” the promotion of economic security the world 
over and the lowering of excessive economic barriers, and the 
limitation and reduction of armaments. He moreover openly 
hinted that the United States would not remain passive to con¬ 
tinuing acts of aggression in the world. While the United States 
avoided “entangling alliances,” he said, it nevertheless beUeved 
“in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable means in sup¬ 
port of the principles hereinbefore stated.”^ 

Most Americans condemned the Japanese as lawless aggressors 
and sympathized strongly with China, but only a small minority, 
although highly outspoken, was willing to support the Govern¬ 
ment in taking strong and positive action against Japan. Boycotts 
against Japan were organized by private individuals and groups, 
but they had very little effect on the Japanese war effort since 
normal trade continued. 

Sanguine elements urged President Roosevelt to invoke the 
Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, but he declined to do so on the 
technical ground that since no declaration of war had been made 
the law was inapplicable. This act provided that when the Presi¬ 
dent recognized the existence of a state of war between belligerents 
restrictions would be placed on loans and the export of munitions. 
It further provided that goods authorized for export would have 
to be picked up by the buyer; this was the so-called “cash and 
carry” stipulation. Roosevelt’s actual reason for refusing to 
invoke the Neutrality Act was that such an action would benefit 
Japan and hurt China since Japan was a highly industrialized 
nation whereas China had very little industry and was greatly 
dependent on imports of war equipment to sustain her military 
resistance. In practice, however, the failure to invoke the act 
probably helped Japan as much as, if not more than, it helped 
China, for she was able to acquire from the United States huge 
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quantities of scrap and oil and other raw materials critically need¬ 
ed for the war industries and the armed forces. 

For several weeks after the outbreak of the conflict, the State 
Department clung to the hope that it might be ended by diplomatic 
means. On July 21, two weeks after the Lukouchiao Incident, 
Secretary Hull in a conciliatory gesture informed Japan that the 
United States was anxious to bring about peace between China 
and Japan and that it would be glad to do anything short of medi¬ 
ation toward composing the differences between the two countries.® 
On August 10, about two weeks after the Japanese had launched 
the drive to clear the Peking-Tientsin area, the United States made 
an outright offer of its good offices for the settlement of the 
controversy,® which was politely but firmly rejected by Japan. 
Ten days after the Japanese troops had landed in Shanghai, the 
State Department in a public announcement urged both belliger¬ 
ents to refrain from further hostilities and reiterated the determi¬ 
nation of the United States to regard all pertinent treaties as re¬ 
maining in full force, particularly the Washington treaties and the 
Pact of Paris.Several protests were also made to Japan con¬ 
cerning the inhuman aerial bombing of non-combatants. 

THE UNITED STATES TOUGHENS 

By the end of September 1937 the attitude of the Roosevelt 
Administration toward Japan had greatly hardened. This hard¬ 
ened attitude was reflected in instructions forwarded the American 
Minister in Switzerland to the effect that whereas China from the 
beginning had agreed to conciliation, Japan had been adamantly 
opposed to consultations with any third powers and on the con¬ 
trary had expanded her military activities in China. The Minister 
was further informed that the issues had gone far beyond violations 
of particular treaties and now involved questions of international 
law, principles of humanity, of war and peace.® 

Repeated protests against the alleged inhuman conduct of the 
war by Japan were made by the United States. With the Japanese^ 
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extension of the theater of war, it was inevitable that some Ameri¬ 
cans would get hurt, but the State Department took every diploma¬ 
tic means to assure their safety. As early as September 17 Grew 
had protested to Hirota concerning “attacks by Japanese armed 
forces in China upon American nationals and their property, in¬ 
cluding attacks upon American humanitarian and philanthropic 
establishments and upon persons and property of non-combatants 
generally. ® Five days later Grew made a second protest against 
Japanese military actions which he alleged were jeopardizing 
American lives, and he firmly rejected the Japanese suggestion 

that Americans should evacuate Nanking (which was then under 
attack).^® 

The League of Nations also made official protests in the name 
of humanity. On September 27 the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee vigorously upbraided Japan for the bombing of what 
it called “open cities” and expressed “profound distress at the 
loss of life caused to innocent civilians, including great numbers 
of women and children.”ii Apparently much of mankind still 
clung to the naive behef that modern wars could be fought in 
a chivalrous and gentlemanly fashion! A day after the League 
stricture, a State Department press release reasserted that Japa¬ 
nese bombings violated the very principles of law and humanity. 12 

As the Japanese pressed their drives with startling initial suc¬ 
cess, President Roosevelt became intensely hostile to Japan. Ac¬ 
tually this hostility stemmed more from concern that the whole 
pos^ar system of collective security was breaking down than 
with the defense of traditional American Far Eastern poHcy. 

In a speech at Chicago on October 5 he obviously tested the 
extent to which American pubhc opinion would support a reaUy 
strong policy toward Japan and increased efforts to contribute 
toward preserving the principle and system of collective security 
This was the famous “quarantine speech” which indirectly sug¬ 
gested the desirability of quarantining aggressor nations that 
contrffiuted to the growing “international anarchy.” “Surely ” 
he said with aU the eloquence at his command, “the 90 percent 
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who want to live in peace under law and in accordance with moral 
standards that have received almost universal acceptance through 
the centuries, can and must find some way to make their will 
prevail.” He hinted that the Administration was anxious to take 
a firm stand against Japan: “There must be positive efforts to 
preserve the peace.”^® The speech was hailed by internationalists 
and devotees of collective security the world over, but in the 
United States the reaction of the pubHc as a whole was so im- 
favorable that the President felt compelled to beat something of 
a hasty retreat from the position he had taken so far in advance 
of pubUc opinion at that time. 

ACTIONS OF THE LEAGUE AND THE POWERS 

Meanwhile, the moribund League of Nations had been pro¬ 
jected into the conflict. China officially appealed to the League 
on August 20 and asked for assistance in accordance with pro¬ 
visions of the Covenant. Japan, no longer a member of the 
League, contested the competence of that body to interfere in the 
conflict. On September 15 the Japanese Government issued the 
following statement: “As Japan, not being a member of the 
League of Nations, has maintained a policy of non-cooperation 
with the League on political matters, she is not in a position to 
have any concern with arguments made in the League meetings, 
even though China has made an appeal to the League.”^^ 

Notwithstanding the snub, the League went ahead with its 
consideration of China’s appeal. On October 6 the Assembly 
of the League adopted two reports prepared by its investigatory 
Sub-Committee. The first report outlined the facts of the case 
and concluded that the Japanese land, sea and air operations had 
been “out of all proportion to the incident that occasioned the 
conflict” and that they could be justified “neither on the basis 
of existing legal instruments nor on that of the right of self- 
defense.” The report further stated that the Japanese operations 
were clearly in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact 
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of Paris.15 The second report postulated that the conflict was 
“a matter of concern not only to the two States in conflict but, 
to a greater or lesser degree, to all States.” This report also 
urged the member states to “refrain from taking any action which 
might have the effect of weakening China’s power of resistance” 
and to consider “how far they can individually extend aid to 
China. Informed by cable of the contents of the two reports, 
the State Department announced on the same day that the “con¬ 
clusions” of the United States Government “are in general ac¬ 
cord with those of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Japan replied to both the United States and the League, and 
complained that their actions “must be attributed to an unfortu¬ 
nate lack of understanding of the real circumstances as well as the 
true intentions of Japan in a state of affairs which the Japanese 
Government deems very regrettable.” Japan further insisted 
that she sought nothing more than “the abandonment by China 
of her anti-Japanese poHcy and the establishment of enduring 
peace in East Asia.” The pretension was also reiterated that she 
had no territorial designs whatsoever.”^® By now, however, all 
the foregoing expressions had degenerated into mere cliches de¬ 
signed to conceal the real aims and intentions of the Japanese mih- 

tansts. No one took them seriously anymore; certainly no one 
in the State Department did. 

As for the League of Nations, it was actually on its deathbed, 
having been mortally wounded by Mussolini during the Ethiopiari 
War. It had demonstrated itself to be without any truly effective 
means of action; its prestige was in tatters. Moreover, since the 
United States was not a member of the League, that body depended 
on the whole-hearted support of Great Britain and France in any 
attempt to apply effective sanctions against Japan, but these two 
great powers were now obsessed with the fear of renascent German 
mihtansm under the mad dictatorship of Hitler. Needless to say, 
t e League refrained from taking any positive actions against 

In November 1937 the United States and fourteen other states. 
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including the Soviet Union, participated in the conference at 
Brussels for the purpose of‘‘studying amicable means of hastening 
the end of the unfortunate conflict.”* This conference had been 
suggested by the Second Report endorsed by the League Assembly 
on October 6, which drew attention to a provision of the Nine- 
Power Treaty that called for multilateral discussions when a situ¬ 
ation arose to disturb the application of the treaty, Japan de¬ 
clined the invitation to attend the conference on the ground that 
her participation was pointless since the League had already “taken 
the part of China against Japan.Germany, now leagued with 
Japan in the Anti-Comintern Pact, also declined an invitation to 
participate; and Italy, although participating, opposed coercive 
measures as “irresponsible.” The American delegate, Norman 
H. Davis, was instructed to take whatever action he could to con¬ 
tribute toward the preservation of peace but at the same time to 
do what was possible to check further Japanese aggression. The 
conference, which convened from November 3 to 24, took no 
stronger action than to condemn Japan again and to accuse the 
Japanese “of having decided in substance that it is Japan’s ob¬ 
jective to destroy the will and the ability of China to resist the will 
and demands of Japan .”20 It failed because the powers were 
unwilling to risk any positive action unless leadership in this 
direction came from the United States .21 Mindful of the con¬ 
tinuing strength of isolationist sentiment in America at that time, 
the Roosevelt Administration was unwilling to “stick its neck 
out,” so to speak. 

THE WIDENING RIFT 

On December 12, 1937 a grave incident occurred when Japanese 
planes deliberately bombed and sank the U. S. gunboat Panqy and 
three vessels of the Standard Oil Company which were being uti- 


* The participants were members of the League and parties to the Nine-Power 
Treaty. 
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lized to evacuate American citizens from the war zones. Foreign 
Minister Hirota immediately made an apology through Ambassa¬ 
dor Grew and explained that the Japanese aviators because of 
poor visibility had mistaken the American ships for Chinese vessels 
transporting fleeing Chinese troops. (Subsequent evidence dis¬ 
closed that it was a clear day.) He pledged that Japan “will make 
prompt indemnifications for all the losses and deal appropriately 
with those responsible for the incident.” He further stated that 
authorities on the spot had already been given “strict orders” 
to prevent a “recurrence of a similar incident. ”22 

A State Department note, written the day before Hirota made 

his explanations, termed the bombing a violation of American 

rights and demanded an expression of regret and complete indem- 

nification.23 The Japanese Government was eager to offer full 

satisfaction, however, and in April 1938 paid the full amount 

claimed by the United States with a check for $2,214,007.36. This 
closed the incident. 

hXeanwhile, the State Department was undertaking the evacu¬ 
ation of all American citizens from the war zones and made ships 
available for that purpose. It was estimated that there were about 
10,500 American citizens in China at the outbreak of the war .24 
Some 4,500 Americans had been evacuated as early as the end 
October 1937.25 Early in 1938 American marines were evacu¬ 
ated from Shanghai and infantry troops were withdrawn from 
Tientsin. The former had been dispatched to Shanghai during 
the Panqy crisis, while the latter had been stationed in the Tientsin 
area in accordance with provisions of the Boxer Protocol of 1900. 

Despite the evacuation of American citizens, the State Depart¬ 
ment made it clear that it had no intention of abandoning American 
treaty rights as expressed in the existing treaties with China which 
it regarded as still being in full effect. Between January and 
April 1938 Grew made four protests to Hirota concerning vio¬ 
lations of Chinese tariffs by the North China provisional regime, 
which had been established under Japanese auspices, and also 
concerning the occupation, looting and destruction of American 
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properties in several parts of China. 

In October Grew made another vigorous defense of American 
treaty rights, protesting that the Open Door was being flagrantly 
violated and that unwarranted restrictions were being imposed 
on American citizens remaining in areas under Japanese control. 

Equality of opportunity or the Open Door has virtually ceased 
to exist in Manchuria,’^ he protested, ‘‘notwithstanding the as¬ 
surances of the Japanese Government that it would be maintained 
in that area.” He further complained that the United States was 
“now apprehensive lest there develop in other areas of China 
which have been occupied by Japanese military forces since the 
beginning of the present hostilities a situation similar in its adverse 
effect upon the competitive position of American business to that 

which now exists in Manchuria.”^6 


On November 18 the Japanese Foreign Minister, Hachiro 

its entire energy to the 
establishment of a new order based on international justice 
throughout East Asia,” and he implied that a “new situation” 
had arisen in East Asia which made the treaties supporting the 
old concept of the Open Door obsolete.^^ Two days previously 
he had orally informed the Counselor of the American Embassy, 
Eugene H. Dooman, “that it would be mischievous as well as 
useless to attempt to reconcile the principle of the open door, as 
understood in the United States and elsewhere abroad, with the 
new situation which Japan was endeavoring to bring about.”^® 
In the several conferences that followed between Grew and 
Arita, the latter made it clear that Japan felt herself involved in 
a struggle whose outcome involved her survival and that it was 
Japan’s intention to “crush” Chiang Kai-shek. He also clearly 
indicated that Japan was determined to combine Japan, Manchukuo 
and China into some kind of a single economic bloc.^® These 
discussions were terminated on December 30 when Grew firmly 
stated that the United States categorically refused to recognize 
any ‘‘new order” created by one nation and he suggested that 
if Japan were dissatisfied with the provisions of the existing 


Arita, stressed that Japan was “devoting 
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treaties governing the rights and privileges of foreign nations in 
China she should take steps to negotiate new ones.®® 

This frank exchange of ideas clearly revealed that as far as Japan 
was concerned the old concept of the Open Door and all the 
treaties based on its premises were dead because of the “new 
situation” which had arisen and the “new order” which she 
was establishing. It was equally clear, however, that Japan had 
no intention of prohibiting American capital and commercial 
interests from participating in the economic development of China, 
but it was to be on Japan’s terms rather than on the basis of the 
existing treaties. Since the United States adamantly refused to 
recognize any changes brought about by the use of force or any 
unilateral denunciation of treaties, it was apparent that a grave 
and seemingly irreparable rift had developed between the United 
States and Japan. To Japan it was a matter of her economic 
future, her very survival as a great industrial nation; to the United 
States it was fundamentally a matter of principle and ideals, as 
well as insistence on the sanctity of treaties, even though in this 
instance the American commercial interests affected by treaty rights 

were of very minor significance in terms of the nation’s economic 
whole and future. 

THE RAPID EXPANSION OF JAPAN’S ASIAN AIMS 

With the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 Japan had openly and 
boldly embarked on a new Asian policy which flagrantly violated 
the letter as well as the spirit of the Nine-Power Treaty, the 
Covenant of the League, and the Pact of Paris. The enlarged and 
insatiably expanding aims of Japan soon became disclosed. A 
few weeks before quitting the League, the Japanese delegation 
at Geneva on February 21, 1933 indicated that Japan had arrogated 
to herself the role of policeman in the Far East by claiming that 
she alone was responsible for the maintenance of peace and order 
there. 31 In April 1934 Amau, a spokesman of the Foreign Office, 
elaborated on the meaning of the “policeman’s role.” He stated 
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that: (1) Japan is solely responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and order in East Asia, and Japan has the mission and 
determination to assume this responsibility^^j ^2^ Japan would 
not permit China to play one foreign power off against another 
and would take “necessary measures to counteract this attempt”; 
and (3) Japan could not tolerate any joint action taken by foreign 
powers, even of a financial and technical nature, since such action 
might lead to spheres of interest, international control or even 
the partitioning of China.^2 The content of the Amau statement 
was more or less identical, incidentally, to that embodied in in¬ 
structions which the Foreign Minister, Hirota, dispatched to 
Japan’s diplomatic representatives abroad. 

The aforementioned principles were rapidly expanded into what 
many Japanese euphemistically called the Japanese Monroe Doc¬ 
trine for East Asia, based on the fundamental concept of Asia for 
the Asians with Japan as the custodial power. These openly ad¬ 
vertised aims were no bluff. On August 11, 1936, for example, the 
Hirota Cabinet had pledged that “the fundamental national policy 
to be established in the Empire is to secure the position of the 
Empire on the East Asia Continent by dint of diplomatic policy 
and national defense, mutually dependent on each other, as well 
as to advance and develop the Empire toward the South Seas.”®® 

After the outbreak of the undeclared war against China in 
July 1937, the scope of Japanese expansionist policy was greatly 
extended. On July 7, 1939, on the occasion of the second anni¬ 
versary of the China conflict, the Japanese war and navy ministers 
were reported to have said that “all the people in the country 
must express their firm determination that Japan will never 
abandon her aim of making East Asia for East Asiatics.” By 
1940 the Japanese had clearly developed and crystalli 2 ed the 
idea of a Japan-Manchukuo-China bloc which was to function 
as a single “co-prosperity” economic unit, with Japan of course 
its dominator. 

After the German occupation of the Netherlands and the defeat 
of France in the late spring of 1940, the co-prosperity idea was 
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expanded to include the regions of the southwestern Pacific. On 
June 29 of that year Foreign Minister Arita in a radio broadcast 
pointed out that the countries of East Asia and the regions of the 
southwestern Pacific were closely related to each other and des¬ 
tined to cooperate and supplement each other’s economic needs 
as parts of a single economic sphere. 

On August 1 Foreign Minister Matsuoka announced that Japan’s 
aim was definitely to establish a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere with the Japan-Manchukuo-China bloc as its core. By 
September 28 the Japanese Government had adopted a blueprint 
that envisaged general peace with China and the establishment 
of a vast co-prosperity sphere embracing French Indochina, the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Straits Settlement, British Malaya, 
Thailand, the Philippines, British Borneo and Burma, with the 
Japan-Manchukuo-China bloc as the center. 


The doctrine of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 
was intended to have a double appeal; (a) to the poverty-stricken 
people of Asia who were restive and rebellious under the yoke 
of Western imperialism, which they were prone to beUeve largely 
responsible for their abject poverty; and (b) the hard-wo 
and hard-pressed Japanese people who were eager to believe that 
the Co-Prosperity Sphere promised an easier and more abundant 
life. Within Japan, however, the doctrine which the militarists 
and nationalists stressed was that of Hakko Ichiu (The Wor^d under 
One Roof), with its emotional and mystical concepts of the su¬ 
periority and divine mission of Imperial Japan. To the United 
States, however, talk of a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 



meant nothing more than the desire of Japan to dominate Asia 
completely and transform it into a Japanese preserve. 


EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 

Despite the brilliant initial successes, Japan by 1939 appeared 
to be mired in the China war. Although huge areas of China 
had been occupied, there still remained large areas to be conquered 
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and held. Even in the occupied areas, actual Japanese control 
was confined to cities, strategic centers, and transportation and 
communication lines. The Chinese had somewhat recovered from 
the initial disasters and were offering determined resistance, while 
American support helped to bolster the morale of the people. 
There were no indications of a Chinese military collapse or a 
desire to seek peace on Japan's terms. It was apparent that a 
long and bitter struggle lay ahead before the Japanese could achieve 
their objectives. 

In June 1939 the Japanese launched an intensive drive in 
southern China with the objective of cutting off the embattled 
Kuomintang regime from outside assistance through that area. 
This action elicited from Secretary Hull another warning that the 
United States was determined not to recognize any ‘^new order" 
established through the use of force. On July 26 the State De¬ 
partment took one of its most ‘‘positive" actions up to that time 
by denouncing the Commercial Treaty of 1911 with Japan, which 
was scheduled to expire on January 26 of the following year. 
This action was not a treaty violation, for a clause of the treaty 
permitted its denunciation on the basis of a six-months' notice. 
The denunciation of the treaty gravely concerned Japan, for the 
war effort against China was highly dependent on certain materials 
being received from the United States as well as from Southeast 
Asia and the southwestern Pacific. Although no new treaty 
was negotiated when it expired in 1940, the effects on Japan were 
not critically serious. Trade with Japan continued on a treaty¬ 
less basis, for Roosevelt was reluctant to impose an embargo on 
trade with Japan for fear the Japanese militarists might be goaded 
into invading the Netherlands East Indies, which were an im¬ 
portant source of some of the raw materials critically needed by 
the Japanese war machine. There had been some curtailment of 


shipments to Japan, however, and as early as June 1938 the State 
Department had requested manufacturers not to export aviation 
materials which might be used for the bombing of civilians. 


The outbreak of the war in Europe in September 1939 involving 
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Great Britain and Germany in a titanic struggle greatly encouraged 
the Japanese militarists. To them it seemed that history again 
offered Japan a golden opportunity to profit from the West’s dis¬ 
tresses; just as the Japanese Government had exploited the op- 
pprtunities offered by the outbreak of war in Europe in 1914, 
so did they hope to capitalize on the involvement of the powers 
in this European struggle of life and death. But for their fear 
of Soviet Russia, which was then neutral in the European struggle 
and ostensibly allied with Germany, the Japanese militarists might 
have plunged into an all-out effort to crush China with all the 
power at their disposal. The increasingly hostile attitude of the 
Roosevelt Administration also served as a deterrent on the Japa¬ 
nese militarists. Consequently only a part of the Japanese mili¬ 
tary power continued to be employed against China; the remainder 
continued to be conserved, and augmented, for possible con¬ 
tingencies. It was realized by the Japanese that with a war 
raging in Europe, only the United States stood between them 
and the attainment of their objectives in China, but the Japanese 
Government at this time was anxious to avoid a shooting war 
with the United States. 

Befcause of concern over the spectacular successes of Hitler’s 
war machine in Europe and the fear that the flames of Europe 
might endanger America, President Roosevelt on September 26 
requested private firms not to export eleven specified raw materials. 
The primary purpose of this action was to conserve these ma¬ 
terials for use by American defense industries. On November 
3 the Congress finally agreed to what the President had long 
desired revision of the Neutrality Act. The revision permitted 
the export of arms, munitions and implements of war. These 
measures were allegedly taken ‘^to keep America out of war.” 
Said Hull on the occasion of the revision of the Neutrality Act: 

I desire to repeat with emphasis what I have consistently said 
heretofore, to the effect that our first and most sacred task is to 
keep our country secure and at peace, and that it is my firm belief 
that we shall succeed in this endeavor.”36 While not relished 
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by Japan, the above measures did not have any particular effect 
on the worsening of Japanese-American relations. 

On April 15, 1940, when it was obvious that a German in¬ 
vasion of the Netherlands was imminent, Japan expressed deep 
concern about the future of the Netherlands East Indies, with 
which she claimed to be ‘‘economically bound by an intimate 
relationship in ministering to one another’s needs.’’^? since 
Japan had already been exerting some pressure on the Dutch 
Government through its Minister Pabst in Tokyo, Hull wondered 
if these words presaged a drive to obtain control over these 
islands.^® On April 17 Hull made it clear that “Intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies or any alteration 
of their status quo by other than peaceful processes would be 
prejudicial to the cause of stability, peace, and security not only 
in the region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire Pacific 
area.” He moreover reminded Japan of her obligations under 
the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908 and the Four-Power Treaty 
of 1922.3® Despite these words, the Roosevelt Administration 
was not prepared to take any strong action to forestall a Japanese 
attempt to take over or control the Netherlands Indies. At this 
time, however, Japan had no such intentions.^® 

In July, after the successful German invasion and occupation 
of the Netherlands, the Japanese Government was reorganized 
with Prince Fumimaro Konoe as prime minister and Yosuke 
Matsuoka as foreign minister. This cabinet reorganization clearly 
signified that a stronger policy would be adopted against the 
United States and that closer orientation would be sought with 
Germany and Italy, Although Konoe was somewhat moderate 
and inclined to pursue a policy that would avert war with the 
United States, Matsuoka was intensely pro-Axis and hostile to 
the United States. The change in the government also held 
ominous forbodings of redoubled efforts to crush China and possi¬ 
ble moves in the direction of the Netherlands Indies. 

The United States reacted by intensifying its economic warfare 
against Japan. The Roosevelt Administration apparently be- 
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lieved for a time that the tightening of economic restrictions 
against Japan and the drying up of sources of oil, rubber and 
other strategic materials might cripple the Japanese war industries 
and serve as a deterrent on the militarists, but it hesitated to go 
all out in this direction. At any rate, the export of all munitions 
and products used in their manufacture was prohibited unless 
specifically licensed by the State Department, The pretext for 
this action was that these materials were needed at home. The 


same restriction was also placed on the export of oil and scrap 
iron. This action was squarely directed against Japan and was 
highly encouraging to the embattled Chinese who had never been 
able to comprehend the Administration's policy of strongly con¬ 
demning Japan and at the same time continuing to supply her 
with critically needed raw materials. 


After the surrender of the French armies in June to the invading 
German forces* and the establishment of a collaborationist regime 
in Vichy, it was feared that the Japanese would take advantage 
of this development to gain a strategic foothold in French Indo¬ 
china. These fears came to pass in September when the Konoe 
Government extorted concessions for strategic bases in northern 
Indochina from the helpless French officials of the Indochinese 
Government, who remained loyal to Vichy. Through the use 
of these bases the Japanese hoped to choke off the flow of supplies 
into China along the Indochinese border. Protests were made 
by Grew and Hull, and the United States Government also 


countered by extending a loan of $25,000,000 to China. The 
United States gave further assistance to China by allotting $30,- 
000,000 for the purchase of tungsten, and in November an ad¬ 
ditional loan of $60,000,000 was made. After the Japanese occu¬ 
pation of the above-mentioned bases, the State Department regis¬ 
tered several protests concerning interference with American pro¬ 
perty rights in areas under Japanese control, but to no avail. 


The invasion of France was launched only a few days after that of the Nether- 
l^ds, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
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After the German invasion of Russia, the Japanese in July 1941 
proceeded to occupy the southern half of Indochina. Control of 
this area was to facilitate the Japanese greatly in the overland 
attack which they launched later against Malaya and Singapore. 

Late in September Japan, Germany and Italy concluded a 
tripartite military pact which was clearly directed against the 
United States. By the terms of the pact Japan recognized the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in the establishment of a new 
order in Europe, while Germany and Italy recognized and re¬ 
spected ^^the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new 
order in Greater East Asia.’’ The pact further provided for a 
common military effort in case any of the three contracting powers 
were attacked by “a power at present not involved in the Euro¬ 
pean war or the Sino-Japanese conflict.’’^! 

In signing this pact Japan indirectly projected herself into the 
European war and against Great Britain. The Roosevelt Adminis¬ 
tration had in effect pledged that the United States would not 
permit Britain to be beaten or her empire liquidated by the Axis 
powers. Japan’s action moreover precluded the possibility of the 
United States resigning itself, by means of new treaties, to the 
radically changed situation Japan had brought about in the Far 

East.^2 


As Hull rationalized, the Axis Tripartite Pact did not substan¬ 
tially alter a situation that had already existed for some time. The 
announcement of the pact failed to intimidate the Administration, 
and it countered shortly after with a proposal to the Congress for 
the setting up of a Lend-Lease program to assist all nations fighting 
the Axis and their allies. “Lend-Lease” was actually a misnomer, 
for when the program was put into effect the United States actu¬ 
ally gave away most of the many billions of dollars of war materials 
and other supplies it shipped to the nations battling the Axis 
powers. China came to share in the vast program. 
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THE GATHERING WAR CLOUDS OVER THE PACIFIC 

In November 1940 Japan concluded a treaty with the puppet 
government of Wang Ching-wei which had been established in 
Japanese-occupied China under her auspices. The treaty provided 
for Sino-Japanese cooperation and the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from China two years after the successful termination of 
the war against the Chiang Kai-shek regime. The Japanese es¬ 
tablishment of this regime was a clear indication that they had 
abandoned all hopes of ever bringing Chiang Kai-shek to terms 
by negotiation and that they were consequendy resolved'to de¬ 
stroy his regime by force of arms. 

The Wang Ching-wei regime had been established in March, 
but it had not of course been recogni 2 ed by the State Department. 
On the day following the conclusion of the Japanese treaty with 

Roosevelt retaliated by proclaiming that the Administration 
intended to lend China an additional $100,000,000. Two days 
later the U. S. Treasury Department advanced China $50,000,000 
for the stabilization of her currency. Roosevelt had manifestly 
now made it abundantly clear that as far as his powers would 
permit, he would not abandon China to Japan. 

Early in 1941 the Japanese Government renewed its efforts to 
arrive at an understanding with the United States, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Konoe appears to have insisted on this over the opposition 
of Matsuoka, who argued strenuously that an attempted rapproche¬ 
ment with the United States violated the Tripartite Military Pact.^^ 
A new Japanese ambassador of known sympathies for the United 
States, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, was received by President 
Roosevelt on February 14, and several conferences were sub- 
sequently held by the Ambassador with Secretary Hull. Very 
little headway was made, however, particularly because of the 
Japanese position that the United States should cease supporting 
Chiang Kai-shek and ease the economic embargo and because 
of the American opposition to Japan’s adherence to the Tripartite 
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Pact and insistence on Japanese withdrawal from Indochina and 
China. 

The impossibility of an understanding became apparent on May 
12 when Nomura proposed a general setdement between the 
United States and Japan on the basis of the so-called “Konoe 
principles” which had been incorporated in the treaty between 
Japan and the Wang Ching-wei regime. Further clarification by 
Nomura disclosed that acquiescence to these “principles” would 
have given Japan a special position in China and extensive eco¬ 
nomic rights in the southwestern Pacific such as she herself was 
unwilling to bestow on any third power in China.Manifesdy 
both the United States and Japan were so far apart and rigid in 
their respective positions that there was no practicable possibility 
of an agreement of any kind. Consequently the discussions 
bogged down and an impasse had seemingly been reached. 

Foreign Minister Matsuoka had visited Berlin and Rome early 
in the year to strengthen the ties with the Axis. On his return 
to Japan via Russia he stopped in Moscow and concluded a non¬ 
aggression pact with the Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotov. The 
pact was signed on April 13, It provided that each signatory 
would respect the territorial integrity of the other’s possessions 
and that in case either party were attacked by a third power the 
other would remain neutral. The pact was to remain in effect 
for five years, A joint Russo-Japanese declaration was also 
issued in which Japan pledged to respect the territorial integrity 
of the People’s Republic of Mongolia, a Soviet puppet state, and 
Russia pledged to respect the territorial integrity of Manchukuo. 

The pact was a blow to Chiang Kai-shek, particularly in view 
of the fact that China already had a non-aggression pact with 
Russia. Although the Russo-Japanese Pact did not prohibit 
Russia from continuing to send aid to China, it nevertheless 
strengthened Japan’s position in the war. At the same time, 
the pact freed Japan from anxiety concerning the Siberian-Mar- 
chukuo frontier and enabled her to concentrate on a drive into 
Southeast Asia and the East Indies in quest of resources needed 
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by her war machine. Just as the Molotov-Ribbentrop Non- 
Aggression Pact of August 1939 had given Germany the green 
light for the invasion of Poland at the risk of Anglo-French inter¬ 
vention, so did this pact pave the way for a bold Japanese move 
into the southwestern Pacific at the risk of American intervention. 

Japan^s decision to drive southward for the needed resources 
of the southwestern Pacific area was not substantially modified 
by the unexpected German invasion of Russia in late June, al¬ 
though for a brief period this sudden development did throw 
the Japanese Government into something of a quandary. The 
tremendous power of the German assault required the Soviet 
Union to marshal the bulk of its military strength in Europe to 
resist Germany and leave her Far Eastern garrisons too weak for 
any possible action against Japan. The German invasion of 
Russia was also of some value to Japan since it resulted in the 
suspension of the trickle of supplies that China had been receiving 
over the Sino-Russian border. 

The dreaded Pacific war was much nearer than anyone in Amer¬ 
ica at that time, including President Roosevelt and his Secretary 
of State, realized. At an imperial conference summoned on July 
2 by General Hideki Tojo, it was agreed to launch a military 
driye into the southwestern Pacific area and to prepare for the 
contingency of war with the United States and Great Britain. 
It was also agreed to make discreet preparations against the Soviet 
Union and to invade Siberia in case the defeat of Russia became 
imminent.^® In that month, and again in September, the Japa¬ 
nese fleet carried out secret maneuvers based on the “Yamato 

Plan,"’ the plan which was eventually used in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor.^® 

Late in July the Japanese revealed their intentions when they 
compelled the French officials in Indochina to grant additional 
bases in the southern part of the country. Since the Japanese 
already had bases in northern Indochina for the purpose of sealing 
off the Chinese border in that area, these bases were obviously 
obtained with an eye to fresh aggression to the south. The State 
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Department surmised as much, and it promptly announced that 

these bases had been obtained **primarily for the purpose of 

further and more obvious movements of conquest in adjacent 
areas.”^’ 

On July 25, two days after the impotent French officials in 
Indochina had granted the bases, the State Department took one 
of its most drastic actions by freezing all Japanese assets in the 
United States. Economic relations between the United States 
and Japan now became virtually paralyzed. 

Since Japan^s military machine was highly dependent on im¬ 
ports of oil and other strategic materials, the Japanese militarists 
were now confronted with one of three choices: (1) abandon 
the war with China, (2) invade Southeast Asia and the southwestern 
Pacific area for the necessary raw materials, even at the risk of war 
with the United States, or (3) come to an understanding with the 
United States wherein the economic blockade would be eased. 
Abandonment of the war against China was, of course, out of the 
question. The great risks of a war with the United States were 
fully realized, and the militarists as a whole wanted to chance it 
only as a last resort. Hence it was decided to make a further 
attempt by means of diplomacy to induce the United States to 
relax its economic warfare. 


THE FAILURE OF DIPLOMACY 

During August and September 1941 there was a sHght relaxation 
in the tension between the United States and Japan as a result of 
renewed and strenuous efforts on the part of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to arrive at a modus vivendi, Hopes for a possible agreement 
of some kind reached their high point on August 28 when Prince 
Konoe, the Japanese Prime Minister, stressed the peaceful in¬ 
tentions of Japan and urged President Roosevelt to meet person¬ 
ally with him for a discussion of existing differences. Roosevelt 
suggested that preliminary discussions of specific issues should 
precede such a meeting, but nothing tangible resulted. 
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The attitude of the Japanese militarists then stiifened, and this 
was reflected in the proposals presented on September 6 by Am¬ 
bassador Nomura which were much less conciliatory than those 
advanced in his previous discussions.^® Meanwhile, in Japan 
the militarists had apparently concluded that the die was cast. On 
the day that Nomura presented his revised proposals, a second 
imperial conference was held in Tokyo at which it was agreed 
to complete military preparations by the end of October for war 
against the United States, Great Britain and the Netherlands. It 
was also agreed at this conference that a last-minute attempt 
would be made by diplomatic means to obtain acquiescence to 
Japan’s demands, but war preparations would be completed by 
the end of October.^® 


On October 16theKonoe Government fell, and on the following 
day a new government was organized by General Tojo, a princi¬ 
pal figure in the elaboration and prosecution of Japan’s Greater 
East Asia aims. The fall of Prince Konoe signified that the 
Army elements were in supreme command of Japan. The re¬ 
signation of Konoe from the premiership further implied that 
the last restraining influence in Japan was sidetracked. The 
new government was an out-and-out military government, and 
it was determined either to reach an immediate diplomatic set¬ 
tlement substantially on Japan’s terms or break the crippling 

effects of the economic blockade by overt military action in 
Southeast Asia and the East Indies. 


As a last diplomatic resort, the crack trouble shooter Saburo 
Kurusu was flown to Washington to assist Nomura in the delicate 
and almost hopeless task of reconciling Japanese-American differ¬ 


ences. Tojo had not yet made up his mind that war with the 
United States was a certainty. Apparently he believed there was 
a thirty percent chance” of peace being preserved, primarily 
because the United States was insufficiently prepared for war and 
most Americans seemed to be opposed to involvement in hostilities 
m the Far East. At any rate, Tojo insisted that Japan would 
under no circumstances agree to withdraw from China. Kurusu 
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was instructed to complete his discussions no later than the end 
of November, while in the meantime the Japanese Government 
would step up its preparations for the eventuality of war with the 
United States.On his arrival in San Francisco, Kurusu ad¬ 
mitted to reporters that there didn’t appear to be much prospect 
of an agreement but he nonetheless ‘ 
line for a touchdown.” 

At a third imperial conference in Tokyo on November 5 it was 
agreed that war would be begun shortly with the United States 
and that the following actions would be taken: (1) an agreement 
would be concluded with Germany and Italy not to make a sepa¬ 
rate peace; (2) the independence of the Philippines would be 
proclaimed at the earliest possible moment; (3) independence 
would be granted to Burma and to part of the Dutch East Indies; 
(4) assistance would be given to the independence movement in 
India; and (5) Thailand would be supported in her effort to 
recover territories that had been lost to Great Britain in the past.®^ 
Manifestly it was the intention of the militarists to transform the 
forthcoming war into a great crusade for the liberation of the 
Asiatic peoples from the yoke of Western imperialism. It was 
thus hoped to arouse widespread support among non-Japanese, 
particularly among the colonialized peoples. 

In messages cabled between November 2 and 5 to Ambassador 
Nomura in Washington, Foreign Minister Togo clearly, if not 
in spelled-out fashion, disclosed that Japan was about “to pull 
the trigger.” A message of November 4 stated that “both in 
name and in spirit” a positively last offer was being made to the 
United States. This message contained the fateful words that 
“the success or failure of the pending discussions will have an 
immense effect on the destiny of the Japanese Empire.” Since 
the United States had cracked the Japanese code some time be¬ 
fore, the President and other officials of the Government knew 
of the content of these messages. 

Military movements in the next few days disclosed that Japan 
was about to strike somewhere with her armed might. Churchill 


‘hoped to go through the 
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was fully aware of the lateness of the hour in the Far East, and in 
a speech of November 10 he announced that “should the United 
States be involved in war with Japan, a British declaration will 
follow within the hour.”^^ Four days later Nomura, fully ap¬ 
prised of the aroused temper of the Roosevelt Administration, 
remonstrated to his Government that its position and attitude 
would lead to war with the United States. 

On November 20 Nomura and Kurusu presented to Secretary 
Hull the final proposals of the Japanese Government: (1) Japan 
and the United States would refrain from undertaking any further 
advances in Southeast Asia and the southern Pacific; (2) Japan 
would withdraw her troops from Indochina as soon as a general 
settlement had been made with China or an “equitable peace’^ 
had been established in the Pacific area; (3) Japan and the United 
States would cooperate in securing for themselves commodities 
in the Netherlands East Indies;* (4) commercial relations would 
be restored to the status prevailing prior to the free 2 ing of assets 
and the United States would supply Japan “a required quantity 
of oil”; and (5) the United States would cease assisting China 
in her resistance to Japan.These proposals were totally un¬ 
acceptable to the Roosevelt Administration. Acceptance of these 
terms would have been a betrayal of China, condonement of past 
Japanese aggressions, encouragement to future aggressions, and 
total abandonment of traditional American Far Eastern policy.^® 

On November 26 Secretary Hull presented a note to Kurusu 
and Nomura which proved to be the last offer to the Japanese 
Government. The note contained both general and specific 
proposals. The general proposals suggested an agreement on 
basic principles which were traditional American Far Eastern 
policy, the abolition of excessive restrictions on trade, and equal 
access to sources of raw materials. The specific proposals sug- 


* Following the lead of the United States and Great Britain, the Netherlands 
Government in Exile, which still retained control over the East Indies, had also 
suspended commercial relations with Japan, 
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gested: (1) the conclusion of a non-aggression pact among Japan, 
the United States, the British Empire, Soviet Russia, Siam, and 
the Netherlands; (2) recognition by Japan of the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek as the exclusive government of Qiina; (3) 
the surrender of extraterritorial rights in China by the United 
States and Japan; (4) the withdrawal of all Japanese military, 
naval, air and police forces from China and Indochina; and (5) 
the conclusion of a new commercial treaty in which the United 
States would place raw silk on the free list.®® 

It is hard to believe that the State Department clung to any 
hope that the Japanese Government, fully controlled by the mili¬ 
tarists and ultranationaUsts, would accept any substantial part of 
the proposals, let alone all of them. It was as impossible for 
the Japanese Government to accept these terms as it was for the 
State Department to accept the Japanese proposals of November 
20. Japanese acceptance of the terms would have been a betrayal 
of the Axis, a betrayal of the Wang Ching-wei Government which 
it had established, and a renunciation of Japan’s dream of a privi¬ 
leged position in the Far East because of geographical and eco¬ 
nomic factors as well as security considerations. To accept the 
demands in their entirety the militarists would have had to re¬ 
pudiate themselves and tacitly confess to the Japanese people and 
the world at large that their actions had been unlawful and evil. 
Governments never make such an admission unless forced to do 
so by circumstances beyond their control. 

WAR COMES TO THE PACIFIC 

On the day that Secretary Hull presented the final American 
proposals, Nomura and Kurusu cabled Tokyo that the negoti¬ 
ations could now be considered a failure.®’ For its part, the Tojo 
Government considered further diplomatic discussions useless and 
prepared for bold action. The Pearl Harbor attacking fleet was 
assembled at Etorofu Island of the Kuriles for the fateful attack,® 
while it was decided to keep up the appearance of further negoti -1 
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ations as a screen undl the hour had arrived for the actual launch¬ 
ing of hostilities. 

Three days after the delivery of the November 26 note. Secretary 
Hull confided to the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax: “The 
diplomatic part in our relations with Japan is now virtually over. 
The matter will now go to the officials of the Army and Navy, 
with whom I have talked.”^® He also confided that in his opinion 
a sudden Japanese military move was possible at any time. Actu¬ 
ally, known Japanese military movements clearly indicated that 
the Tojo Government was making the final preparations for a 
surprise military action. 

After receiving the American note of November 26, Kurusu 
felt that extraordinary efforts were required to preserve the peace. 
On November 30 he conferred with Bernard Baruch, the “advisor 
of presidents,” and allegedly told him that the warlords had a 
pistol in each hand and might shoot at any time, Baruch argued 
that a war would be suicidal and that Japan could not possibly 
defeat the United States because of the latter’s vast industrial 
power, to which Kurusu concurred. Baruch also pointed out 
that a war would be disastrous even to the United States, since 
It would require a frightful expenditure of blood and money.®® 
With the support of Baruch, a project initiated by some Ameri¬ 
can clergymen culminated with President Roosevelt cabling a 
personal message to the Emperor of Japan. In this message 
Roosevelt pleaded that joint endeavors were necessary to avert 
the tragic responsibilities” of war. Both he and the Emperor, 
he stated, had “a sacred duty to restore traditional amity and 
prevent further death and destruction in the world.”®^ The 
inessage, dispatched to Grew, arrived in Tokyo at 10 :30 p.m., 
ecember 7 (Tokyo time). Grew immediately called on the 
oreign Mimster, Shigenori Togo, for the purpose of arranging 
an audience with the Emperor and presenting the message person- 
a y, but he was unable to obtain an audience that evening. 

Meanwhile, the die had already been cast. At a fourth imperial 
conference held on December 1 the irrevocable decision had been 
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made to begin hostilities against the United States, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands.The Emperor was silent; he actually 
neither approved nor disapproved. As a matter of simple fact, 
events in Japan were clearly beyond his control. Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Togo then instructed Nomura to deliver the final reply of the 
Japanese Government “at 1300 on the 7th your tirnc.^’ea 

It was actually at 1420 hours, on December 7 (Washington time), 
that Nomura handed the reply of the Japanese Government to 
Secretary Hull, It categorically rejected the American proposals, 
and accused the United States and Great Britain of obstructing 
Japan s efforts to establish peace in East Asia and of seeking to 
maintain and strengthen their dominant position in China and 
other areas of East Asia. It concluded with the ominous words 
that it was “impossible to reach an agreement through further 
negotiation.”®^ Secretary Hull’s appraisal of this note was that 
it was filled with “infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale 
so huge that I had never imagined until today that any Govern¬ 
ment on this planet was capable of uttering them.” 

In the meantime the dreaded conflict had already broken out. 
More than an hour before Nomura handed the note to Hull, Japa¬ 
nese naval and air forces had begun the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor. It was Ambassador Grew in Tokyo who was first offi¬ 
cially informed of the outbreak of the hostilities. 

Needless to say, the Pearl Harbor blow was one of the greatest 
disasters in American military history. To a neutral observer 
it must appear like a brilliant Japanese action. A mighty armada 
of six aircraft carriers, supported by battleships and cruisers, had 
ploughed through two or three thousand miles of ocean unde¬ 
tected to within 275 miles of Honolulu, from which point 360 
planes took off from the carriers on their mission of destruction 
by surprise.®® Almost before the defenders knew what had 
happened, five battleships, three destroyers and a target vessel 
were sunk, more than four hundred planes were destroyed, and 
2,117 individuals were killed. In addition, three battleships and 
many other vessels were damaged. According to eyewitnesses, 
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the Japanese planes struck at nothing but legitimate military 
targets, and with an astonishing accuracy.®® The success of the 
Japanese attack was doubtless far greater than anything they had 
anticipated, and principally because the defenders were caught 
napping and unprepared. Perhaps not fully realized by them at 
the time, the Japanese with this one blow gained temporary master)’" 
of the entire Pacific. 

For two years the American public had been bitterly divided 
on foreign policy and the issue of intervention to halt Axis ag¬ 
gression. Although the public as a whole was hostile to the 
Axis, the majority did not want to become involved in war. As 
late as August 1941 Roosevelt had confided to Churchill: “I 
may never declare war. If I were to ask Congress to declare 
war, they might argue about it for three months.”®^ For months, 
without conspicuous success, the Roosevelt Administration had 
been attempting to condition the minds of the people to the neces¬ 
sity of intervention. What it had been unable to accomplish, 
was accomplished by the Japanese planes which hurled death and 
destruction during the brief time of their assault on Pearl Harbor. 
Almost instantly the American people buried their differences 
and united almost to a man to defend the “sacred honor” of 
the country and avenge Pearl Harbor. 

On the following morning President Roosevelt asked the 
Congress for a declaration of war. “Yesterday, December 7, 
1941—a date which will live in infamy,” he announced bitterly, 

the United States of America was suddenly and deliberately 
attacked by naval and air forces of the empire of Japan.” He 
then rhetorically outlined the vast scope of the Japanese military 
operations: “Yesterday the Japanese Government also launched 
an attack on Malaya. Last night Japanese forces attacked Hong 
Kong. Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. Last night 
Japanese forces attacked the Philippine Islands. And this morning 
the Japanese attacked Midway Island. Japan has therefore under¬ 
taken a surprise offensive extending throughout the Pacific area.”®® 
The shocked Congress immediately complied with the President’s 
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request for a declaration of war, with only one dissenting vote 
in both Houses. 

On the following day the President informed the nation that 
Germany and Italy were conducting their military and naval oper¬ 
ations in accordance with a joint plan which considered as enemies 
all peoples and nations not helping the Axis. Although they had 
not made a formal declaration of war, said the President, Germany 
and Italy “consider themselves at war with the United States 
at this moment as much as they consider themselves at war with 
Britain and Russia. It would serve us ill to merely eliminate Japan 
and find the rest of the world dominated by Hitler and Mus- 
soUni.”®® 

Two days later Germany and Italy themselves declared war 
against the United States. On that same day, without a single 
dissenting vote, both Houses of the Congress reciprocated with 
a declaration of war against Germany and Italy. The war in the 
East and the war in the West were now “one war” of global 
dimensions and unprecedented magnitude and frightfulness. Its 
outcome was to be decisive on the course of history. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WORLD WAR II AND THE PACIFIC AREA 


HALTING THE AXIS ADVANCE 

Thirty-three nations ultimately declared war against Japan, but 
she on her own account formally declared war only on the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Japanese 
made no declaration of war against China, for they insisted on 
maintaining the fiction that they were fighting the usurping Kuo- 
mintang and not the Chinese people. In China a government 
was organized under the headship of Wang Ching-wei with nominal 
control over the coastal area, which cooperated fully with the 
Japanese, as did individuals and governments organized in other 
areas occupied by the Japanese. The Thai Government formally 
declared war against both Great Britain and the United States, 

On January 1, 1942 twenty-six allied nations then at war with 
the Axis powers formally banded together in a military alliance, 
known as the United Nations, which was to be the nucleus of the 
later United Nations peace organization with headquarters in New 
York.* In an impressive formal declaration to the world, made 


* During the course of the war nineteen other nations subscribed to the agree¬ 
ment, Of the great powers the following were among the original subscribing 
nations: the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China. 
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at Washington, each of the subscribing nations pledged adherence 
to the high principles of the Atlantic Charter and vowed not to 
make a separate peace with any of the Axis powers. They further 
pledged to employ their entire resources, both military and 
economic, for the prosecution of the war until victory had been 
achieved. 

The Atlantic Charter had been promulgated by Roosevelt and 
Churchill in August 1941, when the United States was still non¬ 
belligerent although no longer neutral in the wars raging in Europe 
and Asia. It enunciated the high principles on which they based 
their hopes for a better world, and it specifically denounced terri¬ 
torial aggrandizement or any territorial changes which did not 
“accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people con¬ 
cerned.” While the Atlantic Charter had no legal standing, it 
did nevertheless arouse considerable enthusiasm among the Allied 
and neutral nations and helped greatly to invest the Allied cause 
with idealism and high justice. As is now well known, the Atlantic 
Charter was cruelly violated by the Allied powers in the settle¬ 
ments which they imposed on Germany and, to a lesser extent, 
Italy and Japan. 

The entrance of the United States in the great holocaust did not 
immediately slow down the alarming military advances of the 
Axis powers. It was fully realized by high officials of the Govern¬ 
ment and the armed forces that it would require a long, bitter and 
costly struggle to bring the powerful Axis powers to their knees. 
Ten months after the Pearl Harbor attack, in a speech at Syracuse 
on September 18, 1942, the repatriated Joseph Grew warned that 
the Japanese “will not crack morally or psychologically or econom¬ 
ically even when eventual defeat stares them in the face.” In 
a subsequent address Grew further warned that “The people of 
Japan are wholly united in their support of their armed forces and 
of this war because it is declared to be the will of the Emperor.”^ 
Some high officials even considered Japan a more difficult 
opponent to crush than Germany. At any rate, the people were 
aroused to the need of the greatest sacrifices in the history of 
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the country. Every facet of American life was mobilized for the 
great struggle which was portrayed as another Armageddon. The 
production of peacetime goods practically ceased, and one great 
industry after another was rapidly converted to the production 
of war materials. More than ten million men were recruited for 
the army, navy and airforce. For the first time in history women 
were also recruited for auxiliary work in the armed forces. In 
every respect America was subjected to the total mobilization of 
its resources, production facilities and manpower. Even the 
minds of the people were mobilized. 

At least until the latter half of 1942 it seemed as though the 
Axis nations could not be beaten. In the European theater the 
Germans and their allies continued to roll forward invincibly. 
In the Pacific area the Japanese won a rapid series of brilliant vic¬ 
tories. Effective American and Filipino resistance was overcome 
in a few weeks, and Hongkong was easily captured. The great 
British bastion at Singapore, which had been believed to be almost 
impregnable, was seized by means of an unanticipated assault 
through the steaming and treacherous jungles of Malaya, bril¬ 
liantly executed by General Yamashita. The far-flung Netherlands 
East Indies, with their abundance of critically needed resources 
of oil, rubber and other raw materials, were conquered and oc¬ 
cupied piecemeal. A vast number of islands scattered through¬ 
out the enormous expanses of the Pacific were also occupied. 
With the American fleet badly crippled as a result of the devastating 
Pearl Harbor attack, the forces under the supreme command of 
General Douglas MacArthur could do nothing more than wage 
dogged retreating tactics. 

By June 1942 the Japanese tide of victory had reached its high 
level mark. An enormous and widely scattered empire with 
fabulous resources had been brought under Japanese occupation 
and control. Japanese forces poised in Burma threatened to 
drive into India and perhaps link up with the Germans who might 
conceivably begin a drive through the Near and Middle East. 
American military power had been forced back eastward and 
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southward many thousands of miles from the Japanese home 
islands. 

After June 1942 the Japanese land forces made no serious at¬ 
tempt to acquire further conquests. The Japanese high command 
apparently believed that Japan could now fall back on the defensive 
and hold America at bay along the great perimeter of the Japa¬ 
nese acquisitions. They also apparendy believed that Japan could 
continue to wage a defensive war indefinitely and that the United 
States would eventually dre of the fudle struggle and agree to a 
negodated peace which would leave Japan in possession of a con¬ 
siderable pordon of her conquests. The high command miscalcu¬ 
lated, however, on at least two major assumptions: (1) that Japan 
would have sufficient time and the ability to exploit adequately 
the critically needed resources of the conquered regions; and (2) 
that the United States could not mount sufficient air and naval 
power to overcome the disadvantages of long supply lines and 
the lack of adequate advance bases. They also failed to anticipate 
that American submarines would turn the entire Pacific into a 
graveyard for Japanese warships and merchantmen. During the 
course of the war American submarines infested the vital shipping 
lanes of the Japanese and sent some five million tons of Japanese 
shipping to the bottom of the sea. According to the U. S. Navy 
Department, American ships sank 1,750 Japanese merchant vessels 
and accounted for the death of 105,000 civiUans manning them.2 
These staggering losses gradually made it impossible for Japan 
to furnish adequate logistical support to its widely and thinly 
scattered forces. Toward the close of the war the staggering 
shipping losses also crippled the production of war materials on 
the Japanese home islands because of the deprivation of critically 

needed supplies of raw materials from the Pacific and continental 
areas. 

The latter part of 1942 was the turning point of the great war, 
m Europe as well as in the Pacific area. The war in the Pacific 
was, of course, an integral part of the war in Europe, for World 
War II was in every respect a global war. Successes or reverses 
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in one theater were bound to have an inevitable effect on the 
other theater. From the outset of the war, however, the Roosevelt 
Administration gave priority to the war in Europe on the as¬ 
sumption that Nazi Germany was stronger than Japan and that 
the defeat of the latter would follow almost automatically after 
the former had been crushed. Hitler had been described as the 
Number One Axis enemy by Secretary of War Knox on January 
12, 1942, somewhat to the great concern of China.^ At the same 
time, the Roosevelt Administration did not neglect the war in 
the Pacific and it continuously allocated a considerable portion 
of the war resources to that area. 

The German armies reached the pinnacle of their success in 
December 1942 when they threatened the three critically im¬ 
portant Russian defensive centers of Leningrad, Moscow and 
Stalingrad. To a great extent the very survival of Russia depended 
on the outcome of the fierce battles for these centers. Despite 
the lavish expenditure of men and supplies in some of the bloodiest 
fighting of the war, the Germans failed to capture any of the three 
bitterly contested points, and in 1943 they were forced to begin 
disastrous withdrawals. From then on, German military power 
declined precipitately. 

In the Mediterranean area the Axis powers also began decisive 
withdrawals. North Africa was completely overrun by the 
Allied forces, and in July 1943 Sicily was invaded. Italian re¬ 
sistance then crumbled. On September 9 Italy accepted un¬ 
conditional surrender terms. Although Mussohni continued the 
struggle in northern Italy as the head of a shadow Fascist Re¬ 
public, this was the first serious break in the once solid Axis front 
and marked the accelerated decline of Axis fortunes. 

Meanwhile, in the Pacific area the Allied military forces under 
the command of General MacArthur and the Allied naval forces 
under the command of Admiral Nimitz engaged in ‘^grandiose 
strategy” and rapidly turned the fortunes of war by beginning 
to drive the Japanese back toward their home islands. Actually 
the initial tide of Japanese military successes had been halted in 
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the great naval Battle of Midway early in June 1942. In that 
decisive encounter American fleets under the command of Ad¬ 
mirals Raymond A. Spruance and Frank J. Fletcher inflicted heavy 
losses on the Japanese fleet. With this important and badly 
needed victory the safety of Hawaii was assured and the turning 
point of the Pacific War had been reached. Two months later 
American marines under General Alexander A. Vandergrift gained 
a foothold on the island of Guadalcanal. The savage fight for 
this island lasted six months, but by February 1943 all of it was 
securely in American hands. This victory assured the safety of 
Australia. By mid-August 1943 the Japanese were driven out 
of the Aleutian Islands, and in November American forces landed 

on Tarawa. The initiative had now definitely passed to the 
United States. 

By the end of 1943 the Axis powers were facing inevitable defeat 
in both Europe and the Pacific area. In both theaters the de- 
fimtive victory was merely a matter of time. Despite the inevi¬ 
tability of defeat, both Germany and Japan continued the struggle 
valiantly. Sober minds in both countries knew that continuation 
of the war was hopeless and senseless, but in both countries the 
dictatorial power of the government was so absolute that no men 
or groups were able to make their will felt effectively. Moreover, 
neither the United States nor its allies appeared willing to offer 
a peace on “reasonably honorable” terms which the dissidents 
in Germany and Japan could accept and demand without fear of 
being damned as traitors. By the end of 1943 the United Nations 
coalition had made it painfully clear to the Axis powers that peace 
could be obtained only on the basis of unconditional surrender. 


diplomatic efforts to bolster china 

During World War II the United States for the first time in its 
story^ became formally associated with other warring nations 
as an “allied” power. For the first time, also, the President on 
numerous occasions departed from the territorial limits of the 
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United States to participate in conferences with the heads of state 
of the principal Allied powers. Most of the wartime “diplomacy” 
with the so-called Allies was, of course, of a secret nature, and the 
agreements concluded were executive imderstandings made by the 
President without consulting or obtaining the approval of the 
Congress. Of the principal wartime conferences, five had an 
important bearing on the Far East: Cairo, Teheran, Quebec, 
Yalta and Potsdam. Each of these conferences is discussed in 
subsequent pages. 

On the diplomatic front the United States sought to counter 
the initial military successes of the Japanese by increasing its aid 
to China and offering certain concessions designed to lift the 
sagging morale of the long-embattled Chinese people. Through¬ 
out the war it remained a major American objective to keep China 
in the conflict because of her military value in pinning down large 
numbers of Japanese troops in China. 

In February 1942 the Congress authorized a half billion dollar 
loan to China. General Joseph Stilwell was made chief-of-staff 
to Chiang Kai-shek and entrusted with the task of training Chinese 
troops for the reconquest of Burmaj which had been lost to the 
Japanese early in the year. Stilwell also inaugurated air transport 
between Chungking and India for the movement of materials 
critically, needed by the Chinese armies. A group of Americans 
known as the “Flying Tigers,” who had been furnishing valuable 
air assistance, were transformed into the Fourteenth American 
Air Force and continued operating in China. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, on a visit to Washington, was warmly 
applauded when she personally appeared before the House of 
Representadves to plead for a greater concentration on the war 
against Japan. A visit by Wendell Willkie to Chiang Kai-shek in 
Chungking further encouraged the Chinese to have faith that 
American industrial and military might would stand by China until 
the Japanese aggressor had been driven from the Asiadc mainland. 
In the fall of that year, the State Department indicated its desire 
to conclude a treaty in which the United States would surrender 
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its extraterritorial rights and other privileges that violated the 
full sovereignty and dignity of China. Such a treatv was con¬ 


cluded in January of the following year. A similar treaty was 
negotiated by Great Britain. These treaties were a great moral 
boost to China. Chiang Kai-shek declared to the armed forces 


and the people of China that “Today marks a new epoch in Chinese 
history and by their actions our Allies have declared their Pacific 
W^ar aim to sustain the rule of human decencv and human right 
—and prove their high ideals and lofty purposes.” He further 
proclaimed that With the abolition of the unequal treaties, an 
independent China on equal footing with Great Britain and'the 
United States has become a real friend of those tv^o nations.”'* 
President Roosevelt was also anxious to remove Chinese immi¬ 


gration from the stigma of exclusion, but he hesitated to take 


any positive steps until the tide of war had turned in the Pacific 
so that Japanese propaganda could not represent the gesture as 
wartime expediency. In October 1943, by which time the Allied 
powers were clearly winning in both Europe and the Pacific area, 
Roosevelt finally asked the Congress to place Chinese immi¬ 
gration on a quota basis like European immigration and to make 
Chinese born abroad eligible for naturalization. This should be 
done, he said, “to correct a historic mistake and silence the dis¬ 
torted Japanese propaganda.” An act embodying these desires 
was passed by the Congress and signed by the President in De¬ 
cember. As a result of the passage of this law, 105 Chinese 
nationals were permitted to enter the countrv annually. Other 
Asians, including the Japanese, were still barred, however, from 
the right of immigration and naturalization.^ 

Despite the w^r weariness of the Chinese people and the alien¬ 
ation of tens of millions of Chinese residing in areas administered 

by the Japanese-sponsored puppet government of Wang Ching- 

wei, Chiang Kai-shek kept his part of China faithfully in the wan 
At no time, even when the fortunes of free China sank to their 
lowest point, did he ever give any indication of being willing to 
negotiate a separate peace with the Japanese invaders. Through- 
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out the war, however, the Chinese Communists waged relentless 
war against the Japanese and they were particularly effective 
operating as guerrillas in areas under Japanese control. It is a 
moot point whether the armies of Chiang Kai-shek or the hordes 
of Chinese Communist guerrillas were most effective in “pinning 
down” large numbers of Japanese. 

In October 1943 at Moscow the foreign secretaries of the Big 
Three powers, Hull, Eden and Molotov, drew up the so-called 
Moscow Declaration, which proclaimed that the Allied powers 
were determined to prosecute the war to a victorious end, to 
act together in all matters relating to the surrender and disarma¬ 
ment of the enemy, and to establish “a system of general security.” 
Significantly, Chiang Kai-shek was given a chance to examine the 
text and approve it. The declaration was then issued as a Four- 
Power Declaration and in China it had the effect of creating the 
impression that China was considered as one of the Big Powers 
by the Allies.® 

THE CAIRO CONFERENCE 

In November 1943 President Roosevelt went to Cairo to confer 
with Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek on problems relating to the 
war in the Pacific. Since Russia was not at war with Japan, and 
was in fact committed to a non-aggression pact with her, Russian 
representatives did not participate in the Cairo discussions. Roose¬ 
velt was accompanied by a number of high-ranking officials, m- 
cluding General Eisenhower, Admiral Leahy, Admiral Mclntire 
and Harry Hopkins. Discussions among Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Chiang Kai-shek began on November 22 and lasted four days. 

An official communique was issued on December 1 which an¬ 
nounced that the United States, Great Britain and China had 
agreed that Japan was to be restrained and punished for her crimes, 
that she was to be stripped of all land seized or occupied since 
the beginning of World War I in 1914; that all territories taken 
from China were to be returned, such as Manchuria, Formosa 
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and the Pescadores Islands: and that Korea was to become free 
and independent. “With these objects in view,” concluded the 
communique, “the three AlHes, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in 

the serious and prolonged operations necessary to procure the 
unconditional surrender of Japan.” 


As with the other wartime conferences, the official communique 
of this conference told only part of the story. Believing that 
Chiang Kai-shek had not been seriously fighting the Japanese and 
that he had been using his armies and lend-lease materials to fight 
the Chinese Communists,’ Roosevelt put strong pressure on 
Chiang to take the Chinese Communists into his government 
for the sake of a united and intensified war effort against the 
Japanese. In return Roosevelt promised that he would use his 
influence to keep the British out of Hongkong and other areas 
where they had become entrenched before being dislodged by 
the Japanese. This promise, of course, was made without the 
knowledge of Churchill, who certainly would have opposed it 
vehemently. Chiang, however, was unwilling to take the Com¬ 
munists into his government, as he continued to feel that they were 
as great a menace as the Japanese. 

On December 24, in a radio speech discussing the Cairo Con¬ 
ference, Roosevelt pronounced that at this conference basic princi¬ 
ples had been considered that conceded “the right of millions of 
people in the Far East to build up their own forms of self-govern¬ 
ment without molestation.” Undoubtedly Asian nationahst 
eaders drew considerable hope and encouragement from this 
statement. In an address to his own people, Chiang Kai-shek 
maintained that “absolute assurances” had been made at Cairo 
to the effect that the subject peoples of Asia and the Pacific could 
look forward with hope for hberation.s Roosevelt and Chiang 
were apparently at this time attempting to counteract the propa¬ 
ganda of the Japanese which was seeking to portray Japan as a 
destroyer of Western imperialism and the liberator of oppressed 
Asian peoples. Although the United States did not thereafter 
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make the liberation of subject Asian peoples a war aim, there 
remained nevertheless an impHcation and inference that the defeat 
of Japan would mean a new era of freedom in Asia. 


TEHERAN AND QUEBEC 

From Cairo Roosevelt flew to Teheran for a personal meeting 
with Stalin. Whereas Churchill and his staff were housed in the 
British embassy, Roosevelt and his staff were housed in the Russian 
embassy, on the insistence of the Russians who felt that the Presi¬ 
dent could be better protected there from the machinations of 
the Nazi agents who were operating extensively in Iran. At 
Teheran Roosevelt at long last met Stalin personally, something 
he had been trying to accomplish almost since the United States 
entered the war. ‘T am glad to see you,” said the President to 
the Russian dictator. “I have tried for a long time to bring this 
about.” 

Roosevelt acted as the presiding officer of the joint discussions 
which followed. He outlined to Stalin the tremendously far- 
flung military operations then in progress against Japan which 
involved more than a million men. Stalin expressed his ap¬ 
preciation of this American effort and promised that after Germany 
was defeated and sufficient Russian military strength had been 
assembled in the Far East, the Soviet Union would enter the war 
against Japan. Actually this was not the first time Stalin had 
made such a commitment, for in the preceding October he had 
made a similar pledge to Cordell Hull in Moscow, for transrmttal 
to Roosevelt.® Ever anxious to assure the suspicious Stalin of 
the friendliness of the United States, Roosevelt suggested to him 
that the Russian need for a warm water port in the Far East might 
be met by making Dairen a free port and giving Russia free access 
to it. Stalin, in turn, suggested that the islands adjacent to J^P^^ 
might be occupied and retained (by whom he did not speci y) 
to forestall the possibility of any future Japanese aggression.^® 

The main subject of discussion at Teheran, however, was the 
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establishment of a second front” by the United States and 

Great Britain in Europe. Roosevelt and Churchill assured Stalin 

that an invasion of France would be launched around May 1944 

and that by July of that year a million men would be landed on 
French soil. 

The official communique of the conference was issued on De¬ 
cember 1, 1943. It stated that concerted plans for “the destruc¬ 
tion of German forces” had been completed and that the Allies 
had agreed to work together in peace and in war. “We leave 
here, friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose,” said the com¬ 
munique. Again, however, the official communique told only 
part of the story. In a secret agreement Roosevelt and Stalin 
pledged that the United States and Russia would cooperate in 
supporting Chiang Kai-shek to bring about the elimination of 
British privileges in Hongkong, Shanghai and Canton. This 
agreement, of course, was made without the knowledge of Church¬ 
ill and it was manifestly a subterfuge of Roosevelt to convince 
Stalin that the United States and Great Britain were not in one 
common bloc against the Soviet Union. 

The war in the Pacific again came up for discussion at the Quebec 
Conference, which convened from August 11 to 24, 1944. At 
this conference Roosevelt, Churchill and Dr. T. V. Soong, re¬ 
presenting Chiang Kai-shek, discussed major military decisions 
concerning the war against Japan and the bringing of effective 
aid to China. ^2 Since Great Britain was fully preoccupied in the 
European theater, Roosevelt and Churchill agreed that the United 
States would assume the major responsibility in bringing about 
t e destruction of the barbarians in the Pacific. 


the hull and stettinius declarations of 

POLICY 


On April 9, 1944, with the 
United Nations and Washingt 
the postwar world that would 


war going extremely well for the 
on beginning to give thought to 
emerge. Secretary Hull, reflecting 
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the views of the President, in an address on the foreign policy of 
the United States spoke of the “three outstanding lessons of 
recent history.” These he identified as the error of trying to 
appease Fascism, the revealed might of the AUies, and the necessity 
of united action among the great AUied powers. In this address 
he clearly disclosed the Administration’s conviction that postwar 
peace was dependent on the principal Allied powers continuing 
to work together in peace as in war. Said Hull: “There is no 
hope of turning victory into enduring peace unless the real inter¬ 
ests of this country, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
and China are harmonized and unless they agree and act to¬ 
gether.Hull was hinting, of course, at the necessity of a 
United Nations peacetime organization which would be dominated 
by the principal Allied powers. While the British Commonwealth 
and China were included in the mention of the great powers whose 
cooperation was imperative in the postwar world, it would appear 
that this address also disclosed the President’s preoccupation with 
Russia and her hitherto unrealized might and accordingly of his 
conviction that the postwar peace would depend primarily on the 
ability of the United States and Russia to reconcile their differ¬ 
ences and embark on a new path of understanding and mutual 
tolerance. At any rate, there is no longer any doubt that Roose¬ 
velt went far out of his way to appease Russia for the purpose of 
convincing her that cooperation with the United States was 
possible and also desirable. 

On November 27, 1944 Cordell Hull, who had been ailing for 
some time, resigned as Secretary of State, a position he had held 
for eleven years. He was replaced by the energetic but inex¬ 
perienced Edward R. Stettinius. The change in command did 
not make any noticeable difference, however, for the President 
had actually been conducting foreign affairs at least since the 
German invasion of Poland in 1939, if not considerably earlier. 
On December 13 Stettinius outlined the five main points of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy, all of which had been continuously stresse 
by the Administration since Pearl Harbor: (1) foreign relations 
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were to be conducted so as to give the fullest diplomatic support 
to the United States armed forces; (2) Germany and Japan, after 
the war was won, were to be completely disarmed and demilitarized 
and rendered incapable of waging aggressive war; (3) a United 
Nations security organization was to be established “at the earli¬ 
est possible moment” to maintain peace, by force if necessary; 
(4) agreement would be reached with other nations on measures 
to expand world trade; and (5) encouragement would be given 
to “all conditions of international life favorable to the develop¬ 
ment by men and women everywhere of institutions of a free 
and democratic way of life in accordance with their own customs 
and desires.” In the idealism, enthusiasm and outright naivete 
that was engendered by the successful progress of the war, no 
thought of course was given to the impossibility of reconciling 
this fifth aim with the practices and purposes of the Communist 
Soviet regime. 


YALTA 


By the beginning of 1945 the defeat of Germany was imminent. 
The Allied landings in France, begun on June 6, 1944, had been 
successful beyond expectations; all France had been liberated. 


On the eastern front the Red Army had slashed across the German 
border on August 18, 1944. Most of Germany’s battered satel¬ 


lites had deserted her. Rumania had capitulated on August 23, 
followed by Bulgaria on September 9 and Finland on September 
19. Hungary held out until January 20, 1945. Rumania had 


also declared war on Germany and Hungary, on August 24; and 
Finland on March 13, 1945 proclaimed that a'state of war with 


Germany had existed as of September 15,1944. The final mighty 
assaults on Germany were being prepared by the Allied powers, 
and it was apparent that alone and bled white she could hold 


out only a few months longer. In the Pacific area the war was 
also going very badly for Japan, and her far-flung forces were 
being mercilessly hammered and decimated in every quarter of 
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the vast battle area, except in China. 

In a message to the Congress on January 6, 1945 President 
Roosevelt outlined the favorable progress of the war and empha¬ 
sized that many more desperate battles remained to be fought 
before Germany would be defeated. He defended the Adminis¬ 
tration’s strategy of not throwing all the American strength against 
Japan and of having instead fought with almost equal intensity 
on both the European and Pacific battlefronts. He reminded 
the Congress of the debt we owed to the two “indomitable” 
European allies, Russia and Britain. “Nor can we forget how, 
for more than seven long years,” he said, “the Chinese people 
have been sustaining the barbarous attack of the Japanese and 
containing large enemy forces on the vast areas of the Asiatic 
mainland.” 

Early in February Roosevelt arrived in Yalta, on the Crimean 
peninsula, to confer with Stalin and Churchill on final war plans. 
China was not represented. He was accompanied by Secretary 
Stettinius, James Byrnes, and high-ranking military officers. The 
conference opened on February 4, on which date Germany was 
rapidly collapsing. On the western front Allied armies were 
driving into Germany proper; on the eastern front Russian armies 
were deep inside German territory; and on the southeastern front 
Red armies had “liberated” Czechoslovakia, Austria and part 
of Hungary. In the Pacific Japan’s military power was also 
crumbling rapidly. American forces were driving relentlessly 
toward the main islands of Japan and preparing for the conquest 
of adjacent islands for use as airfields in an all-out aerial assault 
on the great industrial cities of Japan. 

At the Yalta conference Roosevelt was not a well man. More¬ 
over, the diplomatic position of the United States vis-a-vis Soviet 
Russia was now extremely weak. Russian troops were in actual 
occupation of all eastern Europe and Stalin had never made any 
commitments concerning the restoration of prewar frontiers in 
eastern Europe and the Balkans. This entire area was now in 
the firm custody of the Red Army, which took orders only from 
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the Kremlin, In addition, Stalin was in a most favorable position 
to exact further concessions in return for taking Russia into the 
war against Japan. Stalin may not have known it, but prior to 
his departure for Yalta Roosevelt had been urged by the U. S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to get a firm commitment from Russia to enter 
the war against Japan. At the conference, moreover, Roosevelt 
and Churchill were informed by a secret report, prepared by the 
U. S. and British Chiefs of Staff, that the war against Japan would 
probably continue another eighteen months after Germany was 
defeated. 

The official communique of the conference, issued on February 
11, 1945, stated that general agreement had been reached on the 
convening of a conference at San Francisco in April for the es¬ 
tablishment of a United Nations security organization, on plans 
for the definitive defeat of Germany, and on common policies 
and programs for enforcing unconditional surrender terms on 
Germany. The communique also announced that machinery 
would be established for the periodic consultation of the foreign 
ministers of the Big Three powers. Declarations were made con¬ 
cerning liberated Europe, pledging the extirpation of Nazism and 
Fascism and promising that the liberated peoples would be given 
the opportunity to organize interim governments broadly re¬ 
presentative of all democratic elements. Faith was reaffirmed in 
the high principles of the Atlantic Charter. How the Russians 
interpreted “democratic elements” to mean primarily and almost 
solely “Communists,” and how the presence of the Red Army 
was utilized to bring about the establishment of Communist 
regimes in eastern Europe and the Balkans is beyond the province 
of this discussion. 

Not until the war was over, a year later, did the American 
people learn of additional secret arrangements that had been 
made at Yalta by Roosevelt and Stalin and concurred in by 
Churchill. This communique was not released with the original 
communique because it contained provisions detrimental to China 
and also because it disclosed Russian intentions toward Japan, 
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with whom Russia was at peace and bound by a non-aggression 
treaty. Released on February 11, 1946, it disclosed that agreement 
had been reached on the maintenance of the status quo with regard 
to the People’s Republic of Mongolia. This republic was under 
a communist type of government and was a satellite of Soviet 
Russia; the agreement therefore recognized that the region ad¬ 
ministered by the Republic of Mongolia was irretrievably lost to 
China, to whom it had once belonged as a dependency, and that 
it was to remain in the Soviet orbit. Even more significantly, 
substantial concessions were awarded to Russia at the direct ex¬ 
pense of China. The port of Dairen was to be internationalized, 
with the “preeminent” interests of the Soviet Union recognized; 
Port Arthur was to be leased to Russia as a naval base; the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad and the South Manchurian Railroad were to be 
placed under joint Sino-Russian management; and China was 
to be restored to sovereignty over Manchuria, but with the “pre¬ 
eminent” interests of Soviet Russia recognized. In addidon, 
Russia was to receive from Japan the southern half of Sakhalin 
and all of the Kurile Islands. Unknown to Churchill, Roosevelt 
had furthermore privately suggested to Stalin that Britain should 
be required to return Hongkong to China or at least to permit 
its internadonaHzation.^® 

It was stipulated that the concessions made at the expense of 
China were to require the “consent” of Chiang Kai-shek and 
that “the President would take measures to obtain this con¬ 
currence on advice from Marshal StaUn.” This was tantamount 
to saying that the President would require Chiang Kai-shek to 
agree to the concessions in the form and manner desired by Stalin. 
In return for these far-reaching concessions, Soviet Russia was to 
enter the war against Japan within two to three months after the 
final defeat of Germany and to permit the establishment of Ameri¬ 
can bases in the immediate future at Komsomolsk and Nikolaevsk, 
and later on the Kamchatka peninsula.^^ Roosevelt and Stalin 
also probably agreed that no Allied troops would be stationed in 
Korea after her liberation from Japan. 
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Needless to say, all these concessions were to a great extent 
a betrayal of the steadfast Chinese people who, to use the words 
Roosevelt had employed a few weeks before the conference, 
for more than seven long years^’ had “been sustaining the 
barbarous attack of the Japanese and containing large enemy 
forces on the vast areas of the Asiatic mainland.” The con¬ 
cessions made to Russia actually negated the pledges Roosevelt 
and Churchill had made to Chiang at Cairo, and in failin g to 
obtain a Russian pledge to respect the Open Door Roosevelt 
lightly disregarded a basic principle of American policy in the 
Far East.^® The concessions, moreover, gave Russia a grip on 
Manchuria which later made it possible for the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to mount a powerful assault from that area on the 
weakened Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek. Subse¬ 
quent developments have clearly demonstrated that Russia made 
some very important gains at Yalta, but at the time, who in 
America feared Russia or foresaw the postwar complications and 
bitter defeats that lay in store for the democratic West? 

The Yalta arrangements concerning the Far East have been 
the subject of acrimonious debate in America ever since they 
became known to the public. Partisans hostile to the Roosevelt 
Admimstration have argued that they were a “sell-out” to Soviet 
Russia that was needless and unjustified since Japan was practi¬ 
cally beaten at the time anyway. Others, however, have strongly 
defended them. They have contended that competent opinion 
was divided at that time on whether or not Japan was near capitu¬ 
lation, that Japan was believed to have formidable forces stationed 
in Manchuria, and that it was thought the concessions made to 
secure Russian participation in the war would result in the saving 
of thousands of American lives. It has also been argued that 
Russia would have taken the concessions anyway. With regard 
to the probable cost of an invasion of Japan, it might be mentioned 
that Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War, as late as July 1945 

believed that about five million American men would be needed 

Tot-»ot-i cn/'/'^CcAlllTr 20 onri \V7incfr>n r.hurchiU estimated 
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that the subjugation of the Japanese islands “might well require 
the loss of a million American lives and half that number of 
British. 

A few weeks after his return to Washington, President Roose¬ 
velt on March second discussed the Yalta Conference before a 
joint session of the Congress. Omitting any reference to the 
secret and unpublished agreement concerning East Asia, he 
claimed that “more than ever before the major allies are closely 
united” and that “the ideal of lasting peace will become a reality.” 
He predicted that the Yalta Conference “marked the end of the 
system of unilateral action and exclusive alliances and spheres 
of influences and balances of power and all other expedients that 
have been tried for centuries and have always failed.” Wliile 
these words may now sound like so much drivel in the light of 
the tragic postwar developments that have taken place, it might 
fittingly be asked, Who disagreed strenuously with Roosevelt in 
those days? Actually most of the American press shared the 
enthusiasm and hopes of Roosevelt. Typical of press and maga¬ 
zine comments at that time was the comment of T//^/e magazine 
to the effect that “all doubts about the Big Three's ability to co¬ 
operate in peace as well as in war seem now to have been swept 

away.”22 

Two months after the Yalta Conference, on April 12, the ailing 
and exhausted Roosevelt was dead. He was succeeded in office 
by the Vice-President, Harry S. Truman. Up to that time Truman 
had generally been regarded as a minor politician, but in its hour 
of mourning and trial the nation almost to a man rallied behind 
him in the herculean task of pulling together all the tangled threads 
of the wartime skein and winning the peace. Needless to say, 
no president ever inherited more portentous unfinished business. 
Truman's accession to the presidency meant no break in the 
continuity of Roosevelt’s policies, for he proclaimed time and 
again that his administration would continue the ideals and poli¬ 
cies of his predecessor. As for the terms of peace that would be 
imposed on the vanquished, about which so many of his country- 
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men were wondering, he announced only a few days after taking 
office that “ Our demand has been, and it remainSy unconditional 

surrender, ”23 


THE POTSDAM DECLARATION 

On the very day that President Roosevelt delivered his last 
message to the Congress, the Allied armies were driving relent¬ 
lessly to the final and definitive victory in Europe. On March 
5 Allied troops entered the battered city of Cologne; by the 
beginning of April the hard-driving Russian troops had captured 
Warsaw, Budapest and Vienna. On April 25 American and 
Russian troops linked at Torgau in central Germany. The Nazi 
edifice began crumbling. On May first the death of Hitler was 
proclaimed, and on the following day victorious Russian troops 
poured into the smoldering city of Berlin. German armies were 
now surrendering helter-skelter. At one time it appeared as 
though there might not be any government in Germany to accept 
formally the surrender terms and give official cease-fire orders. 
A de facto government was organized, however, headed by Admiral 
Donitz and General Jodi, which on May 7 formally accepted the 
terms of unconditional surrender. The following day was pro¬ 
claimed V-E, or Victory-in-Europe, day. The war in Europe 
had finally come to an end and Germany was a vast ruin, her 
cities smoldering and littered with rubble and death. 

Meanwhile the Japanese forces in the Pacific area had also been 
suffering a series of catastrophic defeats. Allied forces, con¬ 
sisting of American, British and Chinese contingents, on April 
14, 1944 had launched a successful invasion of Burma which by 
the end of tl 
that area and 
Asia. Saipai 

in June 1944, and from bases established on that island con¬ 
tinuous air raids were launched against the Japanese home islands. 
These were the first really effective air blows to be experienced 


year had sealed the fate of all Japanese forces in 
)ointed to the imminent liberation of all Southeast 
had been stormed and captured by American forces 
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by the Japanese people. A week after the invasion of Saipan 
a decisive naval battle was fought in Philippine waters in which 
fleets commanded by Admirals William Halsey and Thomas C, 
Kincaid practically annihilated the remnants of the Japanese 
fleet by sinking or damaging fifty-eight Japanese warships. Japa¬ 
nese resistance on the Philippines was then rapidly overcome, 
and preparations were rushed for the final knockout blows against 
the besieged Japanese home islands. On March 20, 1945 Iwo 
Jima was captured. In April American troops landed on Oki¬ 
nawa and fought savagely until mid-June before they were able 
to overcome the stubbornly resisting Japanese. The proximity 
of these two islands to Japan made it possible to launch devas¬ 
tating air raids over strategic and heavily populated areas. 

By the middle of the summer of 1945 the great industrial centers 
of Japan had been mercilessly subjected to shattering air raids 
that wiped out huge industrial areas and severely crippled in¬ 
dustrial production. Tokyo, then the world’s third largest city, 
was almost half destroyed by air raids. Meanwhile, the Japa¬ 
nese war and merchant fleets had practically ceased to exist and 
the domestic economy had been reduced to dependence on re¬ 
maining stockpiles and the inadequate indigenous resources. 
While a large part of Japan’s industrial establishment was still 
capable of producing war materials, the increasing shortages of 
critically needed raw materials and the disordered state of the 
economy made it painfully apparent to even the most fanatical 
and stubborn Japanese that the economic means of continuing the 
war were almost exhausted. 

With the war in Europe over and victory clearly in sight in the 
Far East, President Truman flew to Potsdam, in Germany, to 
participate in the last great wartime conference of the Allied 
powers. There, on July 17, he began discussions with Marshal 
Stalin and Clement Attlee, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
who was assisted by the outgoing Winston Churchill, whose 
Conservative Party had just been repudiated at the polls. The 
Chinese Government was not represented, and it was allegedly 
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informed by dispatch of the discussions affecting Far Eastern 
matters. The principal topics discussed by the heads of state 
were the conduct of the war in the Far East, the occupation of 

Germany, and the settlement of problems of international con¬ 
cern in the liberated countries of Europe. 

With regard to the Far East, the United States, Great Britain 
and China in a thirteen-point proclamation issued on July 26, 
and officially known as the Potsdam Proclamation, sternly warned 
Japan of the impending might which would soon be unleashed 
in all its fury unless capitulation was immediately offered. The 
proclamation ominously warned that “The prodigious land, sea 
and air forces of the United States, the British Empire and China, 
many times reinforced by their armies and fleets from the West, 
are poised to strike the final blows upon Japan.” The procla¬ 
mation stipulated the primary conditions which the Allies in¬ 
tended to impose upon Japan and made it clear that a new order 
was to be established. It insisted that all militarists and ultra¬ 
nationalists were “to be removed from authority and influence 
in Japan” and that all “war criminals” were to be speedily 
brought to trial. It further declared that Japan was to be com¬ 
pletely demilitarized and that the Cairo Declaration was to be 
fully carried out, limiting Japan to the four main islands and such 
minor islands as might be designated by the Allies. Assurance 
was nevertheless given that “We do not intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as a nation.” ITie only 
alternative to these terms, warned the proclamation, was “prompt 
and utter destruction.” 

THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN 

Three days after the issuance of the Potsdam Proclamation, or 
Declaration, as it has since been usually called. Premier Suzuki 
of Japan announced that the Japanese Government found it 
unacceptable. On August 6, however, an explosion took place 
which made it cruelly clear to the leaders of Japan that the end 
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had come. On that fateful day American aviators unleashed man^s 
most refined instrument of total destruction, an atomic bomb, which 
obliterated the entire city of Hiroshima and killed or maimed 
tens of thousands of its 350,000 inhabitants. “The force from 
which the sun draws its powers has been loosed against those 
who brought war to the Far East,” announced President Truman. 
“If they do not now accept our terms they may expect a rain of 
ruin from the air, the like of which has never been seen on this 
earth.”24 Qn August 8 another lethal atomic bomb crashed on 
Nagasaki, destroying a third of its industrial center and killing 
thousands. According to figures released by the Japanese Board 
of Economic Stabilization on April 7, 1949, one out of every three 
of Hiroshima’s population and one out of every four of Naga¬ 
saki’s population were either killed or injured by the two atomic 
explosions. Truly, mankind had never even dreamed of any 
such frightful instruments of wholesale destruction. 

On August 8, the day before the Nagasaki explosion, the Soviet 
Union suddenly entered the war and began the invasion of Man¬ 
churia and Korea. Actually this development came as no sur¬ 
prise to the Japanese, for Russia had denounced her non-ag¬ 
gression pact with Japan several months before, on April 5. In 
denouncing this pact Molotov had stated: “Germany has at¬ 
tacked the USSR, and Japan, the ally of Germany, is aiding 
the latter in its war against the USSR. Furthermore, Japan is 

waging war with the USA and England, which are the allies of 
the Soviet Union .”25 

Japan was now militarily prostrate and the frightful destruction 
and horror of the two atomic explosions convinced even the 
most fanatical militarists that continuation of the war was sheer 
folly. Serious peace discussions were begun through the Swiss 
Government, and on August 14 Japan accepted the Potsdam 
Proclamation as a basis for unconditional surrender. As a matter 
of record, the Japanese had put forth strong peace feelers con¬ 
tinuously since the beginning of the year, through the Vatican 
and the Soviet Union, but for some reason they had been coldly 
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ignored in Washington. It is likely that a broadcast made by 
Captain Zacharias of the U. S. Navy on July 20 may have had 
some influence in inducing the leaders of Japan to accept un¬ 
conditional surrender. In that broadcast Zacharias had reminded 
the Japanese of the honorable terms General Lee had received 
during the American Civil War, even though they were uncon¬ 
ditional surrender terms. He also reminded the Japanese that 
“the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo Declaration are sources of 
our policy, and both begin with the categorical statement that we 
seek no territorial aggrandizement in our war against Japan. 

Prior to the acceptance of the terms of unconditional surrender, 
the Japanese Government had stated that it was willing to accept 
the principles of the Potsdam Proclamation, provided “the said 
declaration does not comprise any demand which prejudices the 
prerogatives of His Majesty as a Sovereign Ruler.” Secretary of 
State James Byrnes, at the direction of President Truman and 
acting on behalf of the principal Allied powers, informed the 
Japanese Government that “From the moment of surrender the 
authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule 
the state shall be subject to the Supreme Commander of the 
AlUed Powers who will take such steps as he deems proper to 
effectuate the surrender terms.” On August 14, as indicated 
above, the Japanese offered to surrender without reservations, and 
President Truman then announced that the Japanese offer was 
“a full acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration which specifies 
the unconditional surrender of Japan.” The President also dis¬ 
closed that General Douglas MacArthur had been appointed 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers to accept the formal 

Japanese surrender on their behalf. 

For the first time in her long and proud history, the “sacred 
soil” of Japan was successfully occupied by a foreign host. 
Small units of an American airborne division landed at Atsugi 
airport, near battered Yokohama, during the last days of August 
and were courteously received by the Japanese. On September 
first the main forces of the United States Eighth Army began 
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landing in strength around the Tokyo Bay area. On that day, 
also, the formal surrender ceremonies were held aboard the huge 
battleship Missouri. In the so-called Instrument of Surrender 
signed by the Japanese representatives, Japan pledged unresen^ed 
acceptance of and compliance with the Potsdam Proclamation, 
unconditional surrender of all her armed forces, the Liberation of 
all Allied prisoners of war, and full acceptance of the authority 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. The In¬ 
strument of Surrender was signed on behalf of the Allied Powers 
by General MacArthur and for the United States by Admiral 
Nimitz. On the Japanese side, Mamoru Shigemitsu signed for 
the Government and General Umezu, for the Imperial Head¬ 
quarters. 

On the day the Instrument of Surrender was signed, the Em¬ 
peror of Japan informed his people in an imperial rescript that he 
had authorized the Japanese Imperial Headquarters to sign the 
document on his behalf and that he desired his subjects to cease all 
hostilities and comply faithfully with the surrender terms. On 
that same day President Truman addressed the American people 
over the radio. He proclaimed September second as V-J Day 
(Victory-in-Japan Day) and gravely said to the nation: “We 
shall not forget Pearl Harbor. The Japanese militarists will not 
forget the U.S.S. Missouri. The evil done by the Japanese war¬ 
lords can never be repaid or forgotten. But their power to de¬ 
stroy and kiU has been taken from them.” He warned the nation 
of the difficult problems that lay ahead for the United States, but 
he looked into the future with great optimism and hope: “From 
this day we move forward. We move forward toward a new era 
of security at home. With the other United Nations we move 
toward a new and better world of peace and international good¬ 
will and cooperation.”^® Little did President Truman or almost 


any of his fellow Americans realize what 
of time was to make of these words. 


mockery a short passage 
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THE UNITED NATIONS DREAM 

During the war, elements from almost every walk of life in 
America had enthusiastically supported the idea of a new inter¬ 
national peace organization to fill the vacuum created by the demise 
of the old League of Nations. The general framework and basic 
principles of this organization had been thrashed out by the princi¬ 
pal powers at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, held in the latter 
part of 1944. At Yalta, President Roosevelt and Stalin had also 
come to agreement on certain disputed problems, such as the 
composition of the Assembly and the method of voting in the 
Council. The United Nations organization formally came into 
existence at the impressive UN Conference on International Or¬ 
ganization, which convened in San Francisco from April 25 to 
June 26, 1945. 

The Charter of the United Nations which was formally approved 
at San Francisco by the assembled delegates provided for a power¬ 
ful Security Council of eleven members: five to be representatives 
of the big powers as permanent members, and the remaining six 
to be representatives of the smaller powers as rotating members. 
In this Council all actions other than those concerning proce¬ 
dural matters required the support of seven votes, including the 
unanimous support of the five permanent members. In other 
words, any of the permanent members could veto any measure 
dealing with non-procedural matters. The Charter also provided 
for a General Assembly in which all member states, regardless of 
size, would have permanent membership and equal voting rights. 
The powers of this organ were distinctly inferior, however, to 
those of the Security Council, which was in effect the executive 
arm of the United Nations. The Charter further provided for 
other organs, including a military police force, which never came 
into existence because of the Russo-American rift. 

The formal approval of the UN Charter at San Francisco thrilled 
the American people from coast to coast. To the American 
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people at that time it seemed as though this Charter was a dramatic 
guarantee that the peace would be won and that mankind had 
finally entered upon a new era of enduring peace. At the close 
of the conference President Truman personally addressed the 
delegates and thanked them for the great and historic work they 
had done. He cautioned that although powerful military nations 
had emerged from the war, they had no right to dominate the 
world. Still breathing the air of wartime hysteria he declaimed 
that the “forces of reaction and tyranny all over the world” 
would attempt to prevent the United Nations from remaining 
united, but he insisted that “a new structure of peace is rising 
upon strong foundations.” 

The support of the United Nations became a cardinal objective 
of the Truman Administration. In a message to the Congress 
on January 14, 1946 Truman emotionally proclaimed that “We 
have solemnly dedicated ourselves to the success of the United 
Nations Organization.” This policy of fervent support for the 
UN was steadfastly maintained throughout his administration 
and continued by the Eisenhower Administration, which took 
over in January 1953. 

Although Truman and Roosevelt had placed great faith in the 
ability of the United Nations organization to preserve peace and 
contribute to the stability and prosperity of the world, this faith 
had been based on the assumption that the United States and 
Russia would continue to cooperate in peace as in war. As is 
too painfully known by all, things have not worked out that way. 
Russo-American cooperation actually ended at Potsdam, if not 
considerably earlier. 

Like the old League of Nations, the new United Nations has 
dealt rather effectively with problems and issues affecting small 
and impotent nations, but on serious matters concerning the great 
powers, it has hardly been any more effective than its predecessor. 
While the UN may be considered to have been somewhat success¬ 
ful in its intervention of the Korean War, it nevertheless has been 
powerless and helpless to halt or lessen the cold war between 
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Russia and the United States. The initial and almost unanimous 
enthusiasm of Americans for the UN has cooled off considerably, 
and many elements in America have advocated the withdrawal 
of the United States or the creation of a new organization in 
which Russia and her satellites would not be represented. 

Since the United Nations was fundamentally a perpetuation of 
a wartime coalition, was it not presumptuous and short-sighted 
in the first place to assume that it could possess either lasting 
unity or the perspective required of a genuine peace organization 
devoted to the welfare of all mankind ? Have arms ever established 
a general situation and pattern that remained willingly supported 
by all, including the victors as well as the vanquished? Does 
not a genuine peace organization fundamentally require its es¬ 
tablishment in an atmosphere of peace, in which there are neither 
allies nor enemies? 



CHAPTER IX 


JAPAN UNDER OCCUPATION 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TOTAL DEFEAT OF JAPAN 

With the acceptance of the surrender terms Japan not only lost 
the war, but her empire as well. On that historic day Japan 
renounced a vast and rich empire of some 500,000 square miles 
in area and practically reverted to her territorial status of the 
early Meiji era. Lost to the Japanese nation were all the con¬ 
quests of World War n, Manchuria, Korea, Formosa and the 
Pescadores, the Ryukyus and Bonins, and vast expanses of islands 
in the South Pacific. This empire had been the economic basis 
of Japan’s formidable industrial and military strength. It had 
moreover enabled her to dominate all the approaches to the eastern 
shoreline of Asia and in effect had made her the mistress of East 
Asia. Once the principal arbiter of the destiny of Asia, Japan 
now found herself in the position of ^having her own destiny 
influenced and conditioned primarily by others. With the loss 
of her empire Japan became reduced to the status of a minor 
power, tumbled for generations, if not forever, from the ranks 

Note:—For a conase but considerably more expanded account of the occupation, 
the author suggests his Japan and America: From Earliesl Times to the Present 
(New York: John Day, 1954), Chapters VH! and IX. 
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of the great and mighty. The far-flung pre-surrender empire 
had enabled Japan to establish the most advanced industrial econ¬ 
omy in all Asia and to sustain her teeming population. With it 
perhaps irrevocably lost, the problem of sustaining these teeming 
millions, who were increasing by well over a million a year, be¬ 
came seemingly insolvable. 

The total destruction of Japanese power also resulted in com¬ 
pletely upsetting the equilibrium and balance of power that had 
prevailed in the Far East. Despite her militarism, aggressiveness 
and intense national ego, Japan had been a potent stabilizing 
factor. Imperial Japan had moreover been long and fervidly 
obsessed with the suppression and repression of Communism. 
With the collapse of Japanese power, great power vacuums arose 
throughout large areas of Asia and native Communist movements 
were able to assert themselves effectively. Soviet and American 
power and influence also asserted themselves in these areas to give 
the “cold war” a concrete Far Eastern as well as European 
setting. Before the semblance of a new balance of power could 
be established, Soviet Russia and Communism had made enormous 
gains. China had emerged from a bitter civil war as a Com¬ 
munist state closely linked to Russia and as the strongest power 
in Asia; Korea and Vietnam had been bathed in the blood of 
deadly strife; and Communism had become the master of a vast 
Eurasian expanse stretching from central Europe and the Balkans 
to the eastern shores of Asia. This continuous land mass con¬ 
tained more than a third of mankind and fabulous natural re¬ 
sources. 

The occupation of Japan began officially on September 2, 1945 
when General MacArthur issued his first directives to the Japanese 
Government. On that day, for the first time in her long history, 
a foreign host took over actual control of the land and with Messi¬ 
anic zeal initiated a program designed to prevent her from ever 
again menacing the peace and security of the world. On that 
day Japan was a vast and pathetic ruin, her industrial cities levelled 
to the ground, her industries and economic life paralyzed, her 
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people dazed and hungry. On that day the beaten Japanese were 
friendless and alone, bitterly hated by a large part of m ankin d^ 
including fellow Asians. The future seemed to hold little, if 
any, hope for them, but a rapidly changed international situation 
was soon to cast over their land rays of fresh hope and promise. 
When the occupation began, however, no one, among either the 
Japanese or their conquerors, anticipated or even dreamed of such 
a development. To the victors the final chapter appeared to have 
been begun in the Far East: the Far Eastern millenium was at 
hand and the problem was to effectively destroy the bases of Japa¬ 
nese military strength and to deprive the Japanese not only of 
the means, but of the will as well, to make war again. With 
that accomplished, so it was naively believed by too many, Asia 
would have enduring peace and all problems would become 
beautifully solvable. 

tm 

OCCUPATION POLICY 

As early as 1943, when the defeat of Japan had become a 
foregone conclusion, there was considerable discussion by im¬ 
portant leaders in America as to the terms and policies that should 
be imposed on a defeated Japan. There were two distinct schools 
of thought on the subject. One advocated a so-called “hard 
peace” and the other, a “soft peace.” The. former argued that 
it was necessary to eliminate the Emperor system and destroy 
the Zaibatsu, or industrial-financial monopolists, since they had 
been chiefly responsible for the rise of militarism and the resort 
to aggression in Japan. Former Ambassador Grew took the 
lead in advocating a generous and considerate occupation policy 
for Japan. He had no strong convictions concerning the Emperor 
system. On December 12, 1944, just after he had been nominated 
Assistant Secretary of State, he stated for the record that he had 
never advocated either the retention or the abolition of the Em¬ 
peror system. “The emperor institution might, on the other hand,’ 
he said, “be the only political stabilizing influence.” He saw 
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the real evils of Japan as lying “deeply rooted in their social 
structure and concepts growing out of that social structure which 
will have to be excised in one way or another,”^ 

On May 8, 1945, shortly after the German surrender. President 
Truman, while reiterating the demand for the unconditional 
surrender of Japan, stressed that these terms did not mean “the 
extermination or enslavement of the Japanese people.'isjever- 
theless, throughout the spring of that year the proponents of a 
hard peace persisted in advocating a type of ^'Morganthau Plan’^ 
which would practically destroy the industrial base of Japan and 
reduce her to an agrarian economy. The views of Grew and others 
of a like mind prevailed, however, and general policies were adopted 
which took some realistic cognizance of the blamelessness and 
survival needs of the Japanese as a whole. In substance, it might 
be said that the United States finally adopted general initial policies 
which were punitive, but not vindictive. 

Although the United States had borne the brunt of the effective 
fighting against Japan and had been primarily responsible for 
her defeat and surrender, Washington was willing to share some 
of the responsibility of the occupation with its principal alhes. 
Late in August 1945 the United States had proposed to Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia and China the establishment of a Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission, but it was strongly opposed by Russia 
on the ground that it would be an advisory agency and not a 
genuine control commission, as she desired. Not until De¬ 
cember 27, 1945, at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
was general agreement reached concerning the policy-making 
machinery that would be established for the occupation of Japan. 
It was agreed that a Far Eastern Commission (FEC) would be 
established in Washington, in which would be represented all 
the nations that had fought against Japan. The FEC was “to 
formulate the policies, principles and standards in conformity 
with which fulfillment by Japan of its obligations under the Terms 
of Surrender may be accomplished.^^ It was empowered to review 
any directive issued to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
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Powers as well as any action taken by him, and all directives issued 
to him were to be prepared by the United States in consonance 
with policy decisions made by the FEC. American control was 
safeguarded, however, by the provision that the United States 
could issue interim directives to the Supreme Commander in the 
absence of any corresponding policy decisions by the FEC. Since 
the Supreme Commander was appointed by and responsible to 
the President of the United States and since he received all his 
instructions and directives, including FEC policy decisions, from 
the U. S. Government only, American control of the occupation 
was fully assured,^ 

The Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers also agreed to 
establish in Tokyo an Allied Council for Japan whose functions 
would be consultative and advisory. It was to consist of re¬ 
presentatives of the United States, Soviet Russia, China and one 
member to represent conjointly certain specified British Com¬ 
monwealth nations that had fought against Japan. From the 
moment it began functioning, however, there was constant bicker¬ 
ing and strife between the Soviet and American delegates. The 
Soviet delegate also habitually utilized the council as a means of 
promoting Soviet propaganda and attempting to discredit Ameri¬ 
can policy and objectives. The council actually served no useful 
or constructive purpose and toward the close of the occupation 
practically ceased to function. 

The first broad outline of American policy with regard to oc¬ 
cupied Japan was contained in the so-called U. S. Initial Post- 
Surrender Policy statement, issued on August 29, 1945, which was 
immediately transmitted to General MacArthur, It was an outline 
of basic initial American policy which elaborated upon the stipu¬ 
lations of the Potsdam Proclamation. It declared that the ‘^ulti¬ 
mate objectives” of the United States were: (1) “to insure that 
Japan will not again become a menace to the United States or to 
the peace and security of the world,” and (2) “to bring about the 
eventual establishment of a peaceful and responsible government 
which will support the objectives of the United States as reflected 
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in the ideals and principles of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
It stipulated that although no support or favor would be given 
to the existing Imperial Government, it would at the same time 
be utiH 2 ed as a means of carrying out occupation policies and 
programs. It further stipulated that Japan would be completely 
disarmed and demilitarixed, that aU “war criminals” would be 
speedily brought to justice, and that all those who had con¬ 
tributed to the power of military and aggressive Japan would 
be purged and removed from positions of influence. In the eco¬ 
nomic area: “the existing economic basis of Japanese military 
strength must be destroyed”; there was to be “a wide dis¬ 
tribution of income and the ownership of the means of production 
and trade”; and the large industrial and banking combines were 
to be dissolved. Full reparations payments were to be made 
and “full and prompt restitution” was to be made of all identi¬ 
fiable looted property. All properties that had been confiscated 
in Japan were to be restored to their rightful owners.^ 

A lengthy Basic Occupation Directive, officially transmitted to 
General MacArthur early in November 1945, filled out details 
on the above basic policy. Other policy directives were also 
transmitted to General MacArthur from time to time throughout 
the occupation. In addition, many policy suggestions were fre¬ 
quently transmitted to General MacArthur and his headquarters 
for guidance. From the very outset of the occupation General 
MacArthur was vested with broad powers and given wide lati¬ 
tude in his implementation of the policy decisions and sug¬ 
gestions that had been forwarded from Washington. In addition, 
he and his headquarters were in a position and able to influence 
greatly the decisions that were made in Washington. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE OCCUPATION 

President Truman had made his decision to appoint General 
MacArthur as the Supreme Commander for the AUied Powers 
as early as the beginning of August 1945, if not earUer. The 
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formal appointment was made by President Truman on September 
6 , and in the instructions accompanying the appointment Mac- 
Arthur was vested with broad and vast powers. His position 
vis-a-vis the Emperor was made explicitly clear: “the authority 
of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule the State 
is subordinate to you as the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers.” The Japanese Government was to be utilized “to the 
extent that such an arrangement produces satisfactory results.” 
It was stressed that the Potsdam Proclamation was to be given 
full effect since it formed a part of American policy “stated in 
good faith with relation to Japan and with relation to peace and 
security in the Far East.”^ 

American forces were the first to land in Japan and take up 
occupying positions. Some British Commonwealth forces also 
entered Japan to take up occupation duties in the Kobe-Hiro- 
shima area, but they never numbered more than 45,000 and were 
withdrawn by the spring of 1948. No Russian, Chinese or other 
troops participated as occupying forces. Precisely why Russia 
did not occupy any area of Japan has never been fully explained, 
although it is well known that the Soviets refused to have any 
of their troops placed under the command of MacArthur and the 
latter in turn adamantly opposed permitting the Russians to oc¬ 
cupy Hokkaido. Since American troops constituted the great 
bulk of the occupying forces, it was hence also essentially an 
American occupation from a military standpoint. 

Despite the fanaticism with which the Japanese armed forces 
had fought the war, there were no serious incidents to mar the 
military occupation of the land notwithstanding that throughout 
September 1945 the armed Japanese on the home islands out¬ 
numbered the occupying forces perhaps as much as twenty to one. 
The initial reaction of the Japanese civilian population to the oc¬ 
cupation of their land and to their conquerors was one of silence 
and curiosity. Very little bitterness was apparent, and within 
a few weeks a very large proportion of the Japanese actually 
came to regard the invading hosts as liberators. The calmness 
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with which the Japanese accepted the occupation during its ini¬ 
tial stages was doubtless due to their realism, to their traditional 
docility to authority, whatever its source, and to the command of 
the Emperor that the ‘^new situation” should be accepted grace¬ 
fully. 

General MacArthur established his headquarters in the heart of 
war-ravaged Tokyo and requisitioned most of its remaining modern 
buildings for occupation use. A number of staff sections were 
promptly organized to assist him in carrying out his vast oc¬ 
cupation responsibilities. Each of these sections was concerned 
with a specific area of activity, such as information and education, 
economic and scientific affairs, natural resources, and the pro¬ 
secution of war criminals. When first established, these sections 
were small and almost entirely staffed with military personnel, 
but they soon mushroomed in size and recruited large numbers 
of civilian specialists. They were all under the iron control of 
General MacArthur. 

Occupation policies were imposed on the Japanese Government 
by means of written directives and oral instructions. ‘'Military 
teams” were scattered throughout the country for the purpose 
of assisting and checking up on Japanese compliance with oc¬ 
cupation directives. From the outset, however, the efficiency of 
the occupation was greatly reduced because of the ignorance or 
very little knowledge of Japan possessed by most occupation 
officials. Although directives and instructions poured out of 
MacArthur’s headquarters in an almost continuous stream, in 
many, if not most, instances there was no truly effective means 
of knowing to what degree they had been complied with and 
enforced by the Japanese officials concerned. In general, however, 
the Japanese officials cooperated honestly to the extent of their 
ability to understand the meaning and intent of the orders and 
instructions received. 
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THE OCCUPATION PROGRAM 

At the outset of the occupation General MacArthur's head¬ 
quarters concentrated on its Washington instructions to punish 
all those responsible for Japan’s aggressions and to destroy com¬ 
pletely the war-making power of the Japanese nation. One of 
the first of the occupation projects was hence to disarm and de¬ 
militarize Japan. This task was carried out zealously and ener¬ 
getically. On July 14, 1947 General MacArthur boasted that 
the war-making power of Japan had been so thoroughly de¬ 
stroyed that ‘‘Japan could not rearm for modern war within a 
century.” The “war criminals” were also speedily brought to 
trial. These trials involved the so-called “major war criminals” 
accused of having been responsible for Japan’s aggressions and 
the class “B” and “C” criminals accused of war atrocities. By 
the end of 1948 the trial of the major war criminals had been 
completed. General Tojo, Koki Hirota and others were pro¬ 
nounced guilty and executed by hanging in December of that 
year. Others, such as Mamoru Shigemitsu, received prison terms 
of varying lengths. 

Perhaps no single project of MacArthur’s headquarters was 
carried out with more fanfare and zeal than the great purge of all 
those who had in any way contributed to the bases of Japanese 
military power. Hundreds of thousands of Japanese in all walks 
of life were affected by the purge, which almost depleted the ranks 
of ability in education, government, business and other fields. 
During the closing period of the occupation, however, one of the 
principal objectives became that of “unpurging” the purged. 
With the “cold war” in full fury, and the Japanese economy 
unable to recover as desired, it was fully realized by Washington 
that the great purge was an error. By the time the occupation 
had officially ended, almost all of the purged had been un¬ 
purged” and made eligible to again occupy positions of influence 

in the life of the nation. 
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After the war-making power and potential of Japan had been 
satisfactorily destroyed, General MacArthur’s headquarters con¬ 
centrated on a vast program of reforms which affected almost 
every area of Japanese activity and which was allegedly designed 
to estabhsh “a bulwark of democracy in the Far East.” In 
October 1945 General MacArthur, with great fanfare, issued his 
celebrated civil liberties directive” which ordered the Japanese 
Government to establish a framework of guarantees for civil 
liberties and at the same time called for the immediate release of 
all “political prisoners” from the jails. Among these “poHtical 
prisoners were many hardened and dedicated Communists, 
who upon their release played an important part in the revival 
of Japanese Communism and gave it a strength and influence 
without precedent in Japanese history. General MacArthur also 
induced the Emperor to renounce all claims to divinity, which 
he did by imperial rescript in January 1946. Perhaps the most 
momentous reform in the political area, however, was the 
drawing up of a new constitution, allegedly bv the Japanese 
themselves with only the advice and guidance of occupation 
officials. This constitution, promulgated in 1947, contained some 
very advanced democratic concepts and vested the power of 
the state in the people. One of its unique features renounced 
war and all types of military forces. In recent years this feature 
has come to plague the United States as a result of its desire to 
have Japan rearm herself in the face of the Communist menace 

and the potential danger of aggression by either Red China 
or Soviet Russia. 

Extensive programs were also carried out in the field of edu¬ 
cation and information media, all designed to deepen the roots 
of democracy. The great industrial and banking combines which 
had formerly dominated the economic life of Japan were broken 
up, on paper at least, but shortly after the termination of the oc¬ 
cupation most of them reappeared in their former monopolistic 
roles. A bold and vast rural reform program was imaginatively 
executed, wluch almost overnight transformed milHons of former 
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tenant farmers into owners of the soil they tilled. Of all the 
reforms attempted by the occupation, this one will doubtless 
endure the longest. Its effectiveness in silently combating the 
virus of Communism is perhaps not even now fully realised in 
America. Unlike the diseased, property-less, poverty-stricken 
peasantry of other Asiatic countries, the newly propertied Japa¬ 
nese farmers have become a veritable rock against the inroads 
and propaganda of Communism and leftist extremism. Never¬ 
theless, there is another side to this picture. Conservative and 
reactionary elements of means have reasserted strong influence 
and control in the villages and hamlets of rural Japan. It cannot 
be denied that “bossism” is on the rise and threatening to stifle 
the necessary development of genuine rural democracy. 

Broad reforms were also carried out in the labor area, and work¬ 
ing men and women became protected by legislation which gave 
them new dignity and security. However, MacArthur’s head¬ 
quarters was grievously remiss during the early part of the oc¬ 
cupation with respect to permitting Communists to gain a powerful 
hold on labor and the labor movement. 

One of the most difficult problems faced by General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters was the revival of the almost paralyzed 
Japanese economy. During the early part of the occupation 
General MacArthur was responsible only for the restoration of 
the economy to a level of production that would contribute 
toward the ‘‘prevention of disease and unrest.’^ In late 1948, 
however, by which time the United States had somewhat com¬ 
pletely reoriented its Far Eastern policy, MacArthur was given 
the responsibility of reviving the production of Japan to the 
highest levels possible. Despite prodding from MacArthur s 
headquarters and about two billion dollars of aid from the U.S. 
Government, production and exports continued to lag. Not 
until after the outbreak of the Korean War late in June 1950 did 
the economy begin to approach levels of production that equalled 

or surpassed those of the prewar era. 
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THE OCCUPATION IN RETROSPECT 


During the early part of the occupation the tendency of many 
Americans was to view the v^ast reform program as one of the 
major milestones in the Far East, to be almost compared with the 
coming of Christianity or the Renaissance in Western Europe. 
The tendency also was to view Japan as though she existed in 
a neat little vacuum, completely isolated and sheltered from the 
realities of the world and its unforeseen developments. General 
MacArthur himself set the pattern for this aberration. Time and 
again he pontificated on the epochal nature of this or that measure 


or solemnized on the historical permanence or the “eternal truth” 
behind this or that program. Time has a callous way, however, 
of levelling mountains to insignificant Httle hills. To some extent 
this has happened to the occupation program and objectives. 
The objectives which once seemed so highly important and neces- 
sary to Americans, now in retrospect are regarded as of only 
minor significance to these same Americans. As for the Japanese, 
the enthusiasm and curiosity that once characterized their general 
reaction has now given way to skepticism, distrust and even 
dishke of a large part of the occupation program. Powerful and 
influential voices in Japan are now calhng for the elimination of 
all occupation measures that were “errors.” This is a circuitous 
indication that Japan is not only moving back to its origins but 
that a process has begun which over a period of years may remove 
every significant vestige of the occupation programs. 

Ten years after the occupation began, the thoughtful and in- 
ormed American might well ask whether it was not presumptuous 
and naive, to say the least, to assume that a nation such as Japan, 
with a proud culture whose roots reach deep into the past, could 
have been revolutionized by an aUen host within a period of a 
few years by means of directives and oral instructions. And 
yet. It might be erroneous to assume that nothing will remain of 
the occupation influence twenty or thirty years from today. Per- 
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haps more Jikely than not, aspects of the occupation measures will 
remain, but remolded and refitted to the heritage of Japan. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO PEACE TREATY 

The United States had manifested interest in the negotiation of 
a treaty of peace with Japan as early as 1947, but because of the 
development of a critical rift with Soviet Russia, the serious dis¬ 
cussion of a treaty was not pressed. It was not until June 1950, 
immediately prior to the unexpected outbreak of the Korean 
War, that John Foster Dulles visited Japan as the special represen¬ 
tative of President Truman to exchange views with Japanese 
officials on the contemplated treaty. Serious negotiations got 
underway in the spring of 1951, and by late August of that year 
substantial agreement on the terms of the treaty had been reached 
by the United States and its friends, with the tacit approval of 
Japan. 

Early in September, 52 nations assembled in conference at San 
Francisco to formally consider and approve the treaty. The 
treaty was signed on September 8 by the representatives of 49 
nations. Soviet Russia, together with Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
boycotted the signixig. Two important Asian non-Communist 
nations, India and Burma, had declined to send representatives 
to the conference because of dissatisfaction with some of the 
treaty’s provisions. 

The signed treaty contained extremely generous terms for 
Japan. It did not include any ‘‘war guilt” clause, such as was 
embodied in the Treaty of Versailles, and neither did it make any 
references to the causes of, or responsibility for, the war. The 
treaty in principle recognized Japan’s obligation to make repa¬ 
rations payments to the nations that had suffered from her ag¬ 
gressions, but it did not specify amounts to be paid to any nation. 
No restrictions were imposed on Japan’s industrial levels of pro¬ 
duction and the way was opened for her to compete freely for raw 
materials and markets. No prohibitions were imposed on rearma- 
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merit or the right of belligerency. The treaty was not, however, 
without certain punitive provisions. It deprived Japan of all 
territories acquired since the beginning of the Meiji era. Among 
the regions lost that had been integral parts of the Japanese 
Empire as early as 1905 were the and Bonin island groups, 

which were transferred to the control of the United States, and 
southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands which went to Russia. 

Prior to the signing of the treaty. President Truman on Sep¬ 
tember 5 had personally addressed the assembled delegates. He 
praised the treaty and urged every one present to sign it. He 
stressed that it was “a treaty of reconciliation, which looks to 
the future, not the past,” and that it was “fair to both victor and 

1 ^ 1 Japanese for having fully 

complied with the surrender terms and having cooperated whole¬ 
heartedly to assure all the objectives of the occupation. “Let 
us be free of hate and malice,” he pleaded, “to the end that from 
here on there shall be neither victors nor vanquished among us, 
but orily equals in the partnership of peace.”6 Prime Minister 
oshida, heading the Japanese delegation, gratefully acknowledged 
that the treaty was one of conciliation rather than vengeance and 
he expressed the conviction that it merited the “overwhelming 
support of my nation.” He eloquentlv proclaimed that “We 
are determined to take our place among the nations who are 
dedicated to peace, to justice, to progress and freedom, and we 
pledge ourselves that Japan shall play its part in striving toward 
these ends. ^ On the other hand, many delegates friendlv to the 
nited States expressed dissatisfaction with various provisions 
of the treaty, while the Russian, Polish and Czechoslovak dele¬ 
gates castigated it and charged that it would contribute toward 

making Japan a pawn of the United States and consequently 
help promote World War III. ^ 


the emergence of sovereign japan 

On the day the San Francisco Treaty was signed, the United 
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States and Japan also signed a security pact which authorized the 
United States to station “land, air and sea forces in and about 
Japan.” This pact stipulated that Japan “will itself increasingly 
assume responsibility for its own defense against direct and in¬ 
direct aggression.”® In other words, the United States would 
assume responsibility for the defense of Japan until she could 
herself take over this responsibility. 

On February 28, 1952 the United States and Japan concluded 
an administrative agreement which defined the terms and con¬ 
ditions under which the United States would be granted leases 
and facilities for the maintenance of required armed forces in 
Japan. This agreement also conferred certain extraterritorial 
rights on members of the U.S. security forces and their dependents, 
but at the same time stipulated that “It is the duty of members 
of the United States armed forces, the civilian component, and 
their dependents to respect the law of Japan and to abstain from 
any activity inconsistent with the spirit of this Agreement.”® 
The extraterritorial privileges conferred on the security forces 
evoked considerable dissatisfaction among various Japanese ele¬ 
ments. These privileges were stricken out in a revision of the 
administrative agreement, concluded on October 29, 1953. 

The San Francisco Treaty came into force on April 28, 1952 
as a result of the necessary exchange of ratifications having taken 
place. That day marked the official end of the long occupation 
that had begun almost six years and eight months previously. 
Within a year, on April 2, 1953, a Treaty of Friendship, Com¬ 
merce and Navigation was concluded. This treaty filled the 
gap left by the defunct Commercial Treaty of 1911, which had 
been denounced by the United States in the summer of 1940. 


SOVEREIGN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

It would be pleasant to write that with the coming into 
of the peace treaty Japan took her place enthusiastically besi e 
the United States in a spirit of gratefulness for aU that had been 
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done for her. But such was not the case. While a not incon¬ 
siderable number of Japanese continued to have and to manifest 
warm feelings for the United States, a very large number developed 
a cynical and distrusting attitude toward their former “occupiers.” 
The widespread adrmration and respect for all things American 

that had characteri 2 ed the early period of the occupation all but 
vanished. 

Early in the occupation General MacArthur had warned that 
any occupation which lasted more than three years would defeat 
Its purpose. To a great degree this was true of the American 
occupation of Japan. The protracted period of occupation re¬ 
sulted m the disillusionment of many Japanese and it became a 
simple matter to blame Americans for the difficulties in which 
the nation found itself In addition, the Communists and op¬ 
portunistic leftist extremists played upon the dissatisfaction of 
the Japanese people with their continuing economic hardships. 
It was easy, too, for these elements to play upon the nationalistic 
longings of the people and to portray Japan as being under the 
heel of America. The continued presence of U. S. security forces 
on Japanese soil became a primary target of anti-American pot 
shots and barrages. The pressure of the U. S. Government for 

the rearmament of Japan was opposed and resented by almost 
all elements except the conservatives. 


The continued occupation and possession of the Ryukyus and 
the Bonins by the United States, however, probably accounted 
tor the most genuine source of ill-feeUng. Since these islands 
are inhabited solely by Japanese, it can be anticipated that they 
will remain a formidable barrier to the development of truly 
cordial relations for as long as the United States possesses and 
occupies ffiem or until it makes some declaration as to its in¬ 
tention of ultimately restoring them to Japan. To have no 
avowed intention of ultimately returning these islands to Japan 
s to break faith with a hallowed anti-imperiaUst principle of the 
Repubhc. To hold on to these islands indefinitely, moreover, 
is to invite the rise of nationaUst movements that will become 
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increasingly more aggressive while, at the same time, free Asia 
can be expected to become increasingly more critical of American 
idealism. 


Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to assume that Japan has 
veered away from America. If in general the Japanese are sus¬ 
picious and distrustful, this is due primarily to their dislike of 
certain aspects of American foreign policy, particularly the empha¬ 
sis on military strength and alliances. The Japanese know modem 
war from tragic experience and they have come to hate and fear 
it with an intensity beyond the comprehension of those who 
have never had a similar experience. While many elements in 
Japan are not unmindful of the threat contained in internadonal 
Communism, few indeed are the Japanese who can really become 
enthusiastic about rearming the country to the hilt. As far as 
the American people and their civilizadon are concerned, a not 
inconsiderable pordon of the Japanese continue to feel that Japan 
has much to gain by the maintenance of close reladons. 

Whither Japan? That, of course, is the sixty-four dollar 
question. Who can claim to know the answer? However, it 
does seem certain that Japan will not, even if Washington so 
desired, become a satellite of the United States. Neither will 
Japan become a satellite of Soviet Russia or Red China. She 
is not of satellite dimensions or substance. It appears also equally 
clear that the native Communist movement will not, certainly 
not in our dme, be able to seize the government by means of 
revoludon or a coup d’etat. What does seem fairly certain is that 
Japan will revert to a type of nationalism as a unifying medium. 
This could be a nadonaUsm of the left as well as of the right. 

It is quite likely too that Japan, lured by the romandc nodon of 
a common denominator linking Asian peoples, will gradually 
veer closer to India and the independent nadons of Southeast 


Asia. 

The critical economic problem of survival will nonetheless 
condnue for some dme to bind Japan to the United States. With 
the Japanese populadon in 1955 exceeding 88,000,000 and the 
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annual increment amounting to well over a million, it is no over¬ 
simplification to assert that the problem is essentially demographic. 
Within ten years the Japanese population will exceed 100,000,- 
000! How can these millions be sustained by the meager re¬ 
sources contained in an area less than 150,000 square miles, only 
16 percent of which is arable? Because of its vast accumulation 
of capital, its ama 2 ing technological development, and its power 
and influence in world councils, the United States can expect to 
be continually courted by the Japanese in their attempt to find 
an answer, or at least a partial answer, to the haunting demographic 
problem. Hence the United States will continue to be in a 
position to exercise a strong influence on the direction which the 

Japanese nation will take. The United States can use this lever 
wisely or unwisely. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EMERGENCE OF MILITANT 

RED CHINA 


INTERNAL CHINA AND THE JAPANESE AGGRESSION 

Shortly after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the United 
States became formally allied with China. Up to this time the 
Kuomintang Government had been fighting the Japanese for 
nearly four and a half weary years, during which great military 
defeats had been suffered, vast territories had been lost, and the 
economic plight of most of the population had become desperate. 
In addition, there was bitter division between the Kuomintang, 
which controlled the government, and the Communists, who 
had no voice in the central government. Both the Kuomintang 
and the Communists were almost as much concerned with con¬ 
taining and undoing each other as they were with fighting and 
repelling the Japanese invaders. Among the masses of the people 
the Kuomintang Government had come to enjoy little, if any, 
respect or prestige because of its gross incompetence and the 
widespread corruption of its officials. One of the principal im¬ 
mediate wartime problems of the United States, therefore, was to 
prop up the Kuomintang Government and to render whatever 
material and moral assistance that was possible for the purpose 
of keeping China in the war and thereby compelling the Japa¬ 
nese to maintain large forces on the Asiatic mainland.^ 

[ 224 ] 
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The diplomatic and other measures taken by the United States 
to bolster sagging Chinese morale and to strengthen the Kuo- 
mintang Government have been related in Chapter VIIl. The 
genuine interest of the United States in China and its desire to 
elevate her to the status of a truly great power was made fully 
apparent by President Roosevelt when, late in 1943, he urged the 
Congress to legalize Chinese immigration as “additional proof 
that we regard China not only as a partner in waging war but 
that we shall regard her as a partner in the days of peace, ”2 
Further evidence of American good intentions was manifested 
after 1943 when plans were carried forward for the creation of a 
peacetime United Nations organization in which China would be 
a permanent member of the pow^erful Security Council. 

Despite the nicely calculated diplomatic gestures of the United 
States and its extensive economic assistance, the Kuomintang 
Government was unable to reform itself and stem its increasing 
unpopularity among the Chinese masses. The continuing in¬ 
effectiveness of the Chinese military forces became a matter of 
mounting concern to the United States. The masses of the 
Chinese people had become weary not only of the Kuomintang 
Government and its corrupt administration but also of the long 
and seemingly futile struggle against Japan. The frightful losses 
in life and property in the long war were having a telling effect. 
In addition, the economic state of the nation was going from 
bad to worse. Inflation was far beyond control and prices had 
rocketed beyond the reach of even middle-class Chinese. 

Meanwhile, the Communists were accusing Chiang Kai-shek 
of having repeatedly broken the 1937 truce which had provided 
for a cooperative effort against the Japanese. At this time, 1943 
and 1944, the Communists were entrenched in Yenan province and 
northern China. Their guerrilla units were operating with con¬ 
siderable effectiveness in a large part of the areas under Japanese 
control. The United States could not ignore the fact that the 
Communists had played, and were continuing to play, a very 
important role in the containment and harassment of sizable Japa- 
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nese forces. Accordingly, it desired to have them receive material 
assistance, but since the Kuomintang Government was recog¬ 
nized as the only legal government of China it could only ap¬ 
proach the Communists through the officials of that government. 
The problem was further complicated because Chiang Kai-shek 
continued to regard the Communists as a menace second only, 
if not equal to, the Japanese. Nevertheless, the State Department 
in June 1944 accepted the viewpoint that the success and popu¬ 
larity of the Communists was due to the fact that they enjoyed 
mass support and mass participation and that they had this support 

because their armies and governments were “genuinely of the 
people."’3 

In the summer of 1944 Vice-President Henry Wallace and 
Donald Nelson visited Chungking as special representatives of 
the President. Wallace tried to convince Chiang Kai-shek that 
the Communists were not really linked to the Soviet Union, that 
they were essentially reformers rather than revolutionists, and 
that it was desirable to establish complete cooperation with them. 
It does not appear that Wallace was able to influence the implaca¬ 
ble Chiang in the least. Nelson’s efforts were in the direction of 
attempting to improve the economic situation, but he failed to 
achieve any noteworthy success because of the inability, or un¬ 
willingness, of the Kuomintang Government to crack down on 
hoarding and profiteering. 

When the Japanese began an ominous advance deep into the 
interior of China in the summer of 1944, Chiang manifested a dis¬ 
position to do something about genuine cooperation with the 
Communists, but with the checking of the Japanese advance he 
reverted to his inveterate anti-Communist position. With China’s 
economic situation continuing to deteriorate and the war effort 
remaining divided and relatively ineffective because of the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist rift, relations between the United States and 
the Chungking Government became strained. For some time 
there had been bad feeling between Chiang Kai-shek and General 
Stilwell, who was attempting to force the Kuomintang to initiate 
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badly needed reforms in the military area. This feud came to 
an end on October 28 when Stilwell was recalled bv President 
Roosevelt because of the insistence of Chiang. Discouraging and 
exasperating as was the situation in internal China, the Roosevelt 
Administration hewed, even if at times painfully, to its basic 
conviction that a strong and friendly China should emerge from 
the war. 

Following the recall of Stilwell, Major General Albert Wede- 
meyer was made Chiang’s Chief of Staff and Patrick J. Hurley 
was appointed Ambassador to Chungking. Hurley continued 
the effort to bring about the inclusion of the Communists in the 
government as a legal party with a status equal to that of the 
Kuomintang. He failed to accomplish this objective, but he 
did succeed in establishing some liaison between the two factions. 
This was about as close as the United States could come to pro- 
moting a cooperative and united war effort on the part of the 
Kuomintang and Communist factions against the Japanese. 

Although American material support of the Kuomintang 
Government was increased considerably during the last year of 
the war, even conservatives in America were becoming alienated 
by Chiang^s obstinacy and inability to clean up his government. 
Many of these conservatives in fact had come around to the view 
that of the two factions the Communists were operating more 
democratically and in the interests of the masses. As the war 
came to an end, Chiang appeared to have been victorious in 
his determination that China would remained governed by one 
party, the Kuomintang. Meanwhile, China was the only area 
m which the Japanese had not suffered a major military defeat. 


the communist TRIUMPH 

With the capitulation of Japan in August 1945 a serious problem 
arose as to which Chinese armies would accept the surrender of 
the Japanese forces that were scattered throughout China and 
estimated to number more than 1,200,000 troops. A so-called 
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General Order No. 1 concerning the surrender of Japanese forces 
had been promulgated on August 15, 1945. With reference to 
China, it stipulated that all Japanese troops in China Proper would 
surrender to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and that Japanese 
forces in Manchuria would surrender to Russia.^ Not unmindful 
of the contribution which the Chinese Communist guerrillas had 
made against Japan, the United States nevertheless scrupulously 
adhered to the letter of the General Order. Although Com¬ 
munist troops were in effective control of a large part of China, 
the United States furnished transportation and logistical support 
to the Kuomintang armies so that they, as the legal agents of the 
recognized government, could accept the surrender of the Japanese 
forces in these areas. This American policy was misunderstood 
and bitterly resented by the Communists. The landing of sizable 
contingents of American forces in the Tientsin area to assist the 
Kuomintang elements was particularly resented. While the 
United States at this time had no intention of supporting the 
Kuomintang against any other political element, it nevertheless 
was gravely concerned about the strength and prestige of the 
central government and accordingly was more than anxious that 
this government should be the one to take the surrender of the 
Japanese forces as well as to handle their repatriation. 

In Manchuria there was a different situation, since Russian 
troops had begun advancing into that area immediately after the 
declaration of war against Japan on August 8. The Russian 
troops advanced rapidly and were soon in effective control of all 
Manchuria. They took a large number of Japanese prisoners 
and stripped the area of a considerable quantity of machinery and 
other industrial equipment, which was claimed as “war booty.” 
Since Russia recognized the Kuomintang Government as the legal 
government of China, and since she was also obligated by the 
recently concluded Sino-Russian Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
the pretense was made that no support was being given to 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria. It is known now, however, 
that considerable numbers of Chinese Communists had begun enter- 
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ing Manchuria as early as the beginning of September. In time 
they became formidable in numbers and in power, and to them 
the Soviet commanders turned over large quantities of surrendered 
Japanese military equipment. By means of this equipment the 
Chinese Communists were able to build up a powerful military 
force in Manchuria. By the end of the year Russian actions in 
Manchuria had alarmed many American officials in Washington 
and in China. To them and to the Kuomintang officials it had 
become patent that the Soviet Union had no intention of living 
up to the letter and spirit of its Mutual Assistance Pact with China. 
It was equally clear that Russia was on the side of the Chinese 
Communists, at least covertly, and that, at the same time, she was 
determined to obtain for herself all the advantages possible in 
Manchuria. By the end of the year Stalin’s repeated assurances 
that he favored a strong China under the leadership of the Kuo¬ 
mintang and that he would not support the Chinese Communists 
had become nothing but “wartime expediency.” 

Despite the corruption and weakness of the Kuomintang 
Government, Washington clung to the hope that it could be 
reformed and that a strong and united China would finally emerge 
to take its place beside the United States as the dominant stabi¬ 
lizing influence in the Far East. Still naive with regard to the 
real objectives of the Chinese Communists, the United States 
persisted in its patient labors to have them reconciled with the 
Kuomintang. As a result of the efforts of Ambassador Hurley, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung, the leader of the Com¬ 
munists, engaged in discussions which seemed to point to the 
possibility of peace and cooperation between the Kuomintang and 
the Communists. In October the Kuomintang Government and 
the Communists issued a joint statement to the effect that a settle¬ 
ment of the internal strife in China was possible by peaceful means. 

The flame of hope still burned in Washington. On December 
15, President Truman issued an important policy statement with 
regard to China. “It is the firm belief of this Government 
[U. S.], he stated, “that a strong, united and democratic China 
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is of the Utmost importance to the success of the United Nations 
organization and for world peace.” He stressed that a divided 
and disorganized China was “an undermining influence in world 
stability and peace.” He further stressed that while it was the 
policy of the United States not to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of other nations, at the same time it was ^^in the most vital inter¬ 
est of the United States and all the United Nations that the people 
of China overlook no opportunity to adjust their internal differ¬ 
ences promptly by means of peaceful negotiation.” He also 
pledged financial assistance for the reconstruction of the country.® 
At the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, in December, 
agreement was reached by the United States and Russia on “the 
need for a unified and democratic China under the National 
Government, for broad participation by democratic elements in 
all branches of the National Government, and for a cessation of 
the civil strife.” Despite this agreement, however, the Russians 
were continuing to permit Chinese Communists to enter Man¬ 
churia. In addition, the Soviets went about completing their 
military evacuation of Manchuria in such a way as to assist the 
Communists.® Realist that he was, Stalin doubtless figured that 
the Chinese Communists could on their own overthrow the rotten 
Kuomintang Government without Russian assistance, provided 
the United States also kept out of the strife. 

Washington’s hopes and optimism were not untempered by 
the realities of the situation in China. On October 20 General 
Wedemeyer had informed the War Department that Chiang Kai- 
shek lacked the power and means to establish either stability or 
democracy in China because of the incompetent, selfish and dis¬ 
honest officials who surrounded him. Wedemeyer subsequently 
reported that in his opinion the Kuomintang Government could 
not unify Manchuria and China or even complete the repatriation 
of the captured Japanese with American assistance without the 
United States itself becoming involved in the civil war.’ The 
impact which these views must have had on cautious men in 
Washington can only be appreciated if one recalls the general 
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American military situation at that time. Against the advice of 
its generals, the American public had clamored from coast to 
coast for the dismantlement of the once potent military machine 
and the “return of American boys” to their homes. In ad¬ 
dition, the American people had become sick of war and longed 
for the pleasures of peace and the “peaceful new world” which 
they had been promised by their wartime leaders would emerge 
with the capitulation of the German Nazis and the Japanese mili¬ 
tarists. Sober minds in Washington, even if they had no inkUng 
whatsoever of events to come, fuUy realized that American mili¬ 
tary power had by the end of the year vanished to a point where 
the United States could make no demands, assume no added 
responsibilities, or take no risks. 

Hurley had resigned his position as Ambassador to China in 
November, and General Marshall was shortly after appointed 
as a special representative of President Truman to render advice 
and assistance to the Chinese Government. His instructions 
specifically urged him to induce the Kuomintang and the Com¬ 
munists to agree to reasonable concessions that would make 
possible a truce and the establishment of a broadly representative 
government.® General Marshall arrived in China in December 
and tackled the problem of achieving Chinese unity with his 
characteristic honesty and broad-mindedness. Actually, this great 
man and noble patriot, like so many other Americans at that time, 
did not fully understand the real nature, methods and immutable 
objectives of a Communist Party. He dutifully conceived his 
mission as being that of carrying out his instructions and serving 
as an honest broker. Faithful to his instructions, he placed 
emphasis on reform and reconstruction rather than on favoring 
and propping up the Kuomintang regime.® 

As a result of Marshall’s efforts the rival groups in China issued 
a cease-fire order in January 1946 and in the following month 
further agreed to a miUtary merger. Hence Marshall actuaUy 
succeeded in bringing about a temporary truce, but aside from 
this he was unable to accomplish anything of concrete significance 
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with regard to the achievement of actual unity and the establish¬ 
ment of a truly representative government in which aU elements, 
including the Communists, would be represented. The fact was 
that neither the Kuomintang nor the Communists had their hearts 
in the cause of Chinese unity and neither believed in the possibility 
or desirability of coexistence with the other, By January 1947, 
when Marshall returned to the United States, all that he had so 
honestly accomplished had been undone and the recrudescence 
of bloody civil war was imminent. 

In his report of January 1947 General Marshall gave the reasons 
for the failure of his mission. “In the first place,” he said, “the 
greatest obstacle to peace has been the complete, almost over¬ 
whelming, suspicion with which the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang regard each other.” He placed his finger 
squarely on the crux of the problem: real unity could probably 
not be achieved because of the intense anti-Communist bias of 
the Kuomintang and the avowed Marxism of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party.i^ 

In the latter part of 1947 the truce was shattered and savage 
civil war broke out again between the Communists and the Kuo¬ 
mintang. In the meantime, however, the truce had apparently 
worked to the advantage of the Communists, for the Kuomintang 
troops had been in the midst of a successful military operation 
which they had been compelled to terminate because of the truce. 
During the period of the truce the Communists were able to 
regroup their forces and marshal their strength by making full 
use of the Japanese equipment that had been turned over to them 
by the Russians in Manchuria. 

The power of the new Communist assault was from bases of 
operation in Manchuria. Kuomintang forces sent there to oppose 
them were handicapped by problems arising from long supply 
lines. Moreover, the morale of most of these Kuomintang troops 
was bad, and they developed a habit of melting before a determined 
Communist advance. As Kuomintang troops surrendered in 
droves, huge quantities of American equipment fell into the hands 
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of the Communists. By the end of 1948 the Kuomintang forces 
were expelled from practically every section of Manchuria, and 
in January 1949 ancient and historic Peking fell to the Communists 
almost without a struggle. By the spring of 1949 all of China 
north of the Yangtze River was under Communist control and 
the remaining Kuomintang armies were disintegrating at an 
accelerated rate. 

At this critical juncture, Chiang Kai-shek resigned as President 
of China and the Kuomintang made a strong bid for peace with 
the Communists. The terms of the Communists now amounted 
to virtual unconditional surrender and there was no alternative 
for the beaten Kuomintang other than to continue the struggle. 
By the fall of 1949 the Communists had occupied Nanking, the 
Kuomintang capital, and the great port of Canton. By the end 
of the year the remaining-Kuomintang forces had been expelled 
from the Chinese mainland. Taking advantage of its superior 
naval power and facilities, the Kuomintang Government was 
able to transport the remnants of its once vast armies to the island 
of Formosa. On that small and heavily populated island, less 
than 120 miles from the Chinese mainland, the Kuomintang con¬ 
tinued to assert itself as the legitimate government of China and 
desperately held on to its membership in the United Nations and 
its seat in the Security Council. Some six hundred thousand 
troops in all were ferried to the island retreat. The survival of 
the Kuomintang “government in exile’^ immediately became 

dependent on the support it would receive from the United 
States. 

On September 21, 1949 the Communists established the so- 
called People’s Republic of China, and frankly proclaimed that 
It was a genuine Communist government based on Marxian princi¬ 
ples. Two days after its inauguration, the Soviet Union es- 
tabUshed diplomatic relations with it. Within a week five Com¬ 
munist states in eastern Europe recognized it. Within a month 
t e remaining Soviet satellites had accorded it recognition, 
namely: North Korea, the People’s Republic of Mongolia, and the 
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East German Communist Republic. Only four days after the 
inauguration of the Chinese Communist republic, a Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association was also organized as a mass organization 
to found and consolidate fraternal friendship and co-operation 
between the Chinese and Soviet people and to develop the inter¬ 
flow of knowledge and experience of the two great nations. 

The flight of the beaten Kuomintang armies to the island of 
Formosa had the effect of profoundly shocking America and 
arousing all its latent anti-Communist instincts. Although Great 
Britain and many other Western nations friendly to the United 
States in time recognized the new Red China regime, the Ameri¬ 
can Government almost overnight developed a policy of fervid 
support for the Kuomintang Government. It continued to 
recognize the Kuomintang regime as the legitimate government 
of China and violently opposed every move of Red China to 
worm its way into the United Nations. In fact, incipient Ameri¬ 
can hostility to the new Red regime had been sharply pronounced 
by Secretary Acheson in the summer of 1949 when he stated; 
“Should the Communist regime lend itself to the aims of Soviet 
Russian imperialism and attempt to engage in aggression against 
China^s neighbors, we and the other members of the United 
Nations would be confronted by a situation violative of the 
principles of the United Nations charter and threatening peace 
and security.’’^® Almost before its birth was completed, then, 
the Chinese Communist regime was regarded by the United States 
as a potential instrument of aggression in the Far East. 

The war in the Pacific had produced a strange and unforeseen 

development. During the war, as has been indicated, the United 

^ • 

States had envisioned a strong and united China emerging into 
the postwar era that would be a potent stabilizing factor linked 
to the United States. Instead, a strong China emerged that was 
closely linked to the Soviet Union and violently hostile to the 
United States. In February 1950 Communist China and the 
Soviet Union concluded a Pact of Mutual Assistance which was 
aimed against possible future Japanese aggression or any third 
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power assisting the Japanese in aggression. This pact in sub¬ 
stance bound the two nations closely together in a defensive al¬ 
liance. The pact doubtless contained secret provisions, which 
may have had an important bearing on the action taken by the 

Chinese Communist Government in the Korean War (dis¬ 
cussed in the next chapter). 


THE MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS 


Contrary to the wishful thinking of many Americans, Com¬ 
munist China is no satellite of Soviet Russia. ^ Its correct re¬ 
lationship with Russia can perhaps most accurately be conceived 
as that of an Axis—the Moscow-Peking Axis, so to speak. This 
status as an equal with Russia becomes logical when one considers 
the following: (1) the Chinese Communists won control of China 
by their own efforts, without Russian assistance, except for Man¬ 
churia; (2) the prestige of Mao Tse-tung as a literary contributor 
to theoretical Communism is greater than that of any living 
Russian; (3) possessing one fourth of the world’s inhabitants 
and a land area second only to that of the Soviet Union, to¬ 
gether with vast undeveloped resources, China is of no satellite 
dimensions and in many respects more than a potential equal 
of Russia; and (4) Red China has firmly assumed leadership over 
the Communist movement in the Far East and Asiatic Communists 
have come to seek and desire her assistance.^^ 


Up to the outbreak of the Korean War, the policy of the United 
States toward Red China was one of strong unfriendliness, sus¬ 
picion and distrust. Since then it has been a policy of uncamou¬ 
flaged hostility. With the full-scale entrance of Red China in 
the Korean War, many voices in America clamored for a blockade 
of the entire Chinese coast. Others demanded the ^‘unleashing’^ 
of Chiang’s army in Formosa with the support of American air 
and naval power. Some extremists have even advocated, at one 
time or another, the unleashing of an air attack on the Chinese 
mainland. The Truman Administration, and then the Eisen- 
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hower Administration, however, carefully pursued a policy of 
sanity and contented themselves with imposing an economic 
embargo on all goods of military value to China. The free 
nations were called upon to support this embargo. The United 
States has also, in its determined opposition to Red China, stepped 
up its economic and military assistance to the Formosa Govern¬ 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek. Late in 1954 the United States con¬ 
cluded a defensive military pact with Formosa which provided that 
in the event of an attack on Formosa by Red China, the United 
States would promptly come to the defense of that island with 
land, sea and aij power. 

The Chinese Commumst regime has mapped out for itself an 
extremely ambitious program that is more than commensurate 
with its size, population and resources. In addition to under¬ 
taking the complete remaking of Chinese society in the image of 
Communism, the Communist regime has dedicated itself to the 
building up of a heavy-industry base and rfnilitary power of di¬ 
mensions unheard of in Asia. Almost from its inception, the 
Peking regime has taken under its direction and guidance the 
various Communist movements in the Far East and has befriended 
all Asiatic nationalist movements as well. In addition to the 
extensive armed assistance that was given to the North Koreans, 
Red China also contributed greatly to the military build-up of 
the Vietminh forces of Ho Chi-minh. This assistance began in 
1950, after the Chinese Communists had completed their oc¬ 
cupation of southwestern China, and it consisted of advisers as 
well as equipment.^® Hence Red China has clearly demonstrated 
that it will not hesitate to give aid and assistance, and even to 
intervene forcibly, in contiguous areas. Presumably, Red China’s 
motive for this policy is the protection of what she considers her 
security, as well as the desire to aid and abet the spread of Com¬ 
munism. Whether or not Red China has a different policy for 
areas that are not contiguous is fundamentally an academic 
question, since she is devoid of any sea power. Since 1954 Red 
China has also attempted to draw closer to the non-Communist 
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nations of Asia, such as India, Burma and Indonesia. Whether 
this is part of a design to wean these “neutral” nations further 
away from America and closer to her, or whether it is an indi¬ 
cation that Peking believes coexistence is possible with nations 
that are not unfriendly remains for time to tell. 

At any rate, relations between any two states have never been 
worse than those that presently subsist between the United States 
and Red China. Since Red China is determined to take over China's 
place in the United Nations and the Security Council and since 
she is equally determined to become the dominator of the Far 
East and not hesitate to brandish her armed might, it is hardly 
likely that relations with America can improve. On the other 
hand there are certain unpleasant realities that Americans ought 
to face and evaluate. Chiang Kai-shek's regime never truly re¬ 
presented the Chinese people and it never held a fair general 
election. Neither does Chiang’s aging army in Formosa have 
the means to even seriously think of reconquering China. In 
view of its past record on the mainland and its almost complete 
loss of popular support there, it is naive to assume that any mass 
uprisings would follow in the wake of Chiang's invading armies. 
The cold fact is that Chiang can never return to the mainland unless 
the United States is prepared to wage a major war with Red China 
to assist him. If the United States is not prepared to risk such 
a major war, then there are of course only two possible alternatives. 
One is to continue the non-shooting war with China indefinitely. 
The other is to seek over a period of years a means of coexistence. 

There are no other choices. Certainly there is no easy or painless 
choice. 


the FORMOSA PROBLEM 

With Chiang Kai-shek and his coterie, together with their 
remnants of a beaten army entrenched on Formosa, protected by 
the United States Seventh Fleet, and with Red China blatantly 
threatening to liberate” the big island, one of the most serious 
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threats to the peace of the postwar period came into existence 
which threatened to open wide the gates of World War III. 

Formosa (Taiwan), together with the Pescadores Islands, had 
been a part of China until 1895, when they were ceded to Japan 
as a consequence of the defeat suffered at the hands of that nation 
in the war ending that year. The Cairo Declaration of 1943 had 
proclaimed that ^^all territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be returned 
to the Republic of China/’ After the surrender of Japan, troops 
of the Kuomintang physically occupied Formosa and the Pes¬ 
cadores. The San Francisco Peace Treaty of September 1951 
merely stated that Japan relinquished title to these islands. It 
did not specify with regard to their disposition, but this was a diplo¬ 
matic tour de force resulting from the indecision of the United 
States at that time as to which of the two existing Chinese Govern¬ 
ments represented the Chinese people. 

When they were chased out of China in 1951, units of the 
Kuomintang forces were able to retain possession of a number 
of islands close to the China mainland. They were able to do so 
because of the aerial and naval weakness of Red China at that 
time. Hence, after October 1951, when the so-called People’s 
Republic of China was formally proclaimed, the Kuomintang 
continued in possession of these offshore islands, as well as 
Formosa and the Pescadores. Although the United States refused 
to commit itself, it nevertheless appeared to have made a distinc¬ 
tion between the offshore islands and Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Formosa, of course, is the problem. Highly developed eco¬ 
nomically by the Japanese, it is valuable forks agricultural output. 

In addition, its size and location make it of considerable strategic 
importance. In fact, Formosa has been proclaimed to be, since 
1951, the southern anchor of the United States defensive perimeter 
in the Far East. 

The problem of Formosa can be stated rather simply. Should 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, remain under the control of the 
Kuomintang regime; should they be rejoined to the Chinese 
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mainland; or should the native Formosan and Pescadores in¬ 
habitants make the decision with regard to their disposition? 
The position of the Red Chinese Government was that these 
islands belonged to China historically and legally, by virtue of 
the Cairo Declaration, and that they should accordingly revert 
to the control of the actual government of China, which it claimed 
to be. The Red Chinese Government further contended that its 
determination to “liberate” them, by force if necessary, was a 
phase of the Chinese civil war in which other nations, particularly 
the United States, had no legal or moral right to intervene. 

As far as a large number of nations of the world and most of 
the independent nations of Asia were concerned, the Red Peking 
Government was the legitimate government of China, for they 
had extended it recognition. As far as the United States was 
concerned, the Kuomintang Government was still the legitimate 
government of China. The American attitude toward Formosa 
and the Pescadores, however, was primarily conditioned by mili¬ 
tary considerations and the determination to contain the power 
and expansion of Red China. As far as the United States was 
concerned, it was imperative that Formosa remain in friendly 
hands for as long as Red China was an ally of Soviet Russia and 
a threat to the security of the “free” nations. Early in January 
1955 Senator Hubert Humphrey announced that he was 
“strongly” in favor of an eventual United Nations trusteeship 
over the islands. Such a proposal would most certainly be 
vetoed by the Soviet Union in the Security Council, but the 
idea nevertheless evoked considerable support and sympathy 
among liberal Americans and many allies of the United States. 

On January 16, 1955 the problem of Formosa ceased to be an 
academic one when the Red Chinese unleashed a well-executed 
assault on Kuomintang-held Yikiangshan Island, some 220 miles 
north of Formosa. The island fell easily and the Red assault 
turned to the nearby Tachen Islands, where some 20,000 Kuo- 
mintang troops were garrisoned. Aware that Chiang Kai-shek 
did not have the means of defending these islands, President 
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Eisenhower ordered the Seventh Fleet to provide convoy and 
cover for the evacuation of these troops. 

On January 25 President Eisenhower stressed the importance 
of keeping Formosa and the Pescadores in friendly hands. ‘‘In 
unfriendly hands/' he said, “Formosa and the Pescadores would 
seriously dislocate the existing, even if unstable, balance of moral, 
economic and military forces upon which the peace of the Pacific 
depends.” He particularly emphasized the strategic significance 
of the loss of these islands. “It would create a breach in the 
island chain of the Western Pacific that constitutes, for the United 
States and other free nations, the geographical backbone of their 
security structure in that ocean,” he explained. “In addition, 
this breach would interrupt north-south communications between 
other important elements of that barrier, and damage the eco¬ 
nomic life of countries friendly to us.” To allay fears that he might 
commit the United States to the unrestricted support of Chiang 
Kai-shek, he made it clear that he did not “suggest that the 
United States enlarge its defensive obligations beyond Formosa and 
the Pescadores.”^® In this message the President not only asked 
for ratification of the defense pact with the Kuomintang Govern¬ 
ment but also for specific authority to employ American armed 
forces for the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores should they 
be subjected to attack by Red China. Both requests were granted. 

Within the next few weeks the Kuomintang evacuated all of 
the remaining major offshore islands except Quemoy and the 
Matsus. The Eisenhower Administration was deliberately vague 
as to whether or not it would assist Chiang Kai-shek in defending 
them. Peking nevertheless went ahead with movements which 
clearly indicated its intention of seizing them by force. The Peking 
radio moreover reiterated the determination of Red China to 
“liberate” Formosa and bellicosely warned the United States that 
it not only had no right to interfere in purely Chinese matters 
but that it would be crushed if it attempted to do so. Was the 
attempt to “liberate” Formosa worth risking a major war with the 
United States? That seemed to be for the leaders of Red China 
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to ponder. 

At the conference of Afro-Asian nations held at Bandung in 
April 1955 Chou En-lai intimated that Red China might be willing 
to discuss the Formosa problem with the United States with 
the view of removing a possible cause of war in the Far East. 
At the same time India, Burma and Indonesia appeared to be 
exercising an effective calming influence on Peking. With the 
coming of summer no Red offensive had developed against 
Quemoy or the Matsus, let alone Formosa and the Pescadores, 


There seemed to be ample reason for optimism and hope that 

relieved in Europe, so might 

it be lessened in the Far East. 


)ust as the cold war was being 



CHAPTER XI 

THE KOREAN TRAGEDY 


PRELUDE TO “LIBERATION’^ 

Although Korea was formally annexed to Japan by imperial 
rescript in 1910, the spirit and longing for independence did 
not die among the Korean people. Exiles abroad devoted them¬ 
selves to the cause of hberation, but they received almost no 
encouragement from any of the powers. During World War 
I the Koreans found new hope in the idealism pronounced by 
Woodrow Wilson, especially his ideal of “the self-determination 
of people,” and they anticipated that concessions in this direction 
would be forthcoming from Japan. None came, and in 1919 
Korean nationalists fomented a revolt against Japanese rule. The 
Japanese authorities easily suppressed the revolt, but the de¬ 
termination of the Korean nationalists was not diminished in the 
least. They promptly organized a Korean Republic-in-Exile and 
elected Syngman Rhee its president. In vain the phantom re¬ 
public attempted to obtain encouragement from the United States 
and other powers. At that time it was practically a foregone 
conclusion of the powers that the Korean peninsula had become 
an integral part of the Japanese Empire and would so remain. 

Japanese rule brought material benefits to the Korean people 
and stimulated considerable economic development, but these 
were at the price of their nationalistic sensibilities and their in¬ 
alienable right to be free and independent. The Korean people 


Note :—This discussion is an expansion of my Chapter XVI in lntrodt4cmg Asia 
(New York: John Day, 1954). 
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continued to chafe under their colonial status and many of them 
carried on a sullen, passive form of resistance. After the out¬ 
break of war between the United States and Japan, Korean in¬ 
dependence leaders in exile became more active and convinced 
that the hour of liberation was near. 

The Allied powers first made a formal commitment concerning 

the independence of Korea at the Cairo Conference, in December 

1943. At that conference the United States, Great Britain and 

China issued a joint declaration which stated that “The aforesaid 

three powers, mindful of the enslavement of the Korean people, 

are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and 

independent.”* This muldlateral pledge was reaffirmed in the 

Potsdam Proclamation of July 26, 1945, to which the Soviet 

Union subscribed on entering the war against Japan on August 
12 of that year. 

Although groups in the United States and Chungking during 
the war had laid claim to being the “Korean Provisional Govern¬ 
ment,” Acting Secretary of State Joseph Grew on June 8, 1945 
had made the position of the United States perfectly clear in this 
connection. Said Grew; “It is the policy of this Government 
in dealing with groups such as the ‘Korean Provisional Govern¬ 
ment’ to avoid taking action which might, when the victory of 
the United Nations is achieved, tend to compromise the right of 
the Korean people to choose the ultimate form and personnel of 
the government which they may wish to establish. 


“LIBERATION” BUT NOT UNITY 

In arranging for the surrender of Japanese forces in Korea, the 
Allied powers agreed at Potsdam that all Japanese troops south 
of the 38th parallel would surrender to American military forces, 

* The phrase “enslavement of the Korean people” has become a source of 
!tter contention between Korea and Japan. Japanese officials have characterized 
It as being merely an instance of “wartime hysteria” and not in accordance with 
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while all those north of that parallel would surrender to Russian 
military forces. American troops entered southern Korea on 
September 8, 1945, and on the following day all Japanese forces 
south of the 38th parallel surrendered to Lt, General John R. 
Hodge. In the meantime, Russian forces, which had advanced 
into Korea on August 12, had accepted the surrender of all Japa¬ 
nese troops north of the parallel. On September 18 President 
Truman, in a lingering flush of wartime enthusiasm, declared that 
“The surrender of the Japanese forces in Seoul, ancient Korean 
capital, heralds the liberation of a freedom-loving and heroic 
people .”2 Who at that time could foresee the bloody tragedy 
that lay ahead for the Korean people? 

The decision regarding the 38th parallel had been a purely mili¬ 
tary one to facilitate the surrender of the Japanese forces in Korea, 
It had not been intended to be permanent or to have any political 
significance whatsoever. From the moment American and Russian 
troops faced each other along the parallel, however, the two 
zones of occupation began functioning as though they were sepa¬ 
rate areas unrelated to an indivisible whole. It was not the in¬ 
tention or desire of the United States that this should be so. From 
the very outset of the occupation General Hodge strove to reach 
understandings with his Russian counterpart, Chistiakov, for the 
purpose of relaxing travel and other restrictions which were im¬ 
posing unnecessary hardships on the Koreans and impeding the 
idea of the ultimate unification of the country. Unable to achieve 
anything in this direction, because of the obstinacy and recalci¬ 
trance of Chistiakov, Hodge turned the problem over to “higher 
authority.” 

At the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, held in De¬ 
cember 1945, it seemed as though the powers had made a beginning 
toward bringing about the ultimate unification of the Korean 
people. At that conference the United States, Soviet Russia and 
Great Britain, with the adherence of China, agreed that a pro¬ 
visional democratic Korean government would be established for 
the purpose of promoting economic development and fostering 
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the national culture of Korea. It was also agreed that the Soviet 
and American military commands would organize a Joint Com¬ 
mission which would consult with Korean democratic parties 
and social organizations and make recommendations to the four 
powers concerning the formadon of the provisional democradc 
republic. It was further agreed that the provisional govern¬ 
ment, when established, would cooperate with the Joint Com¬ 
mission to bring about the political, economic and social pro¬ 
gress necessary for the Korean people to attain full independence. 
The agreement moreover suggested the establishment of a Four- 
Power Trusteeship over Korea for a period of five years.* This 
suggestion was based on the assumption that the Korean people, 
having been under the tyrannical rule of the Japanese for more 
than forty years, needed guidance and tutelage for several years 
if they were to establish a stable and democratic state. The trustee¬ 
ship idea aroused such bitter resentment and opposition among 

all classes and groups of Koreans, except the Communists, that 
it was left in abeyance and then dropped. 

For well over two years after the conclusion of the Moscow 
agreement concerning Korea, the United States sought in vain 
to cooperate with Russia on a basis of reasonableness and com¬ 
promise with regard to the unity and independence of the Korean 
people. Subsequent developments made it more than clear that 
the Russians had sinister motives and that they would not co¬ 
operate in any joint endeavor to establish a unified Korea which 
would be either linked to the United States or unfriendly to the 
Soviet Union. The most charitable explanation that can possibly 
be made is that the Soviet leaders resented and feared the violent 
anti-Communism of the South Korean nationalists. 

The Moscow Agreement had provided for the immediate con¬ 
vening of a Joint Conference for the prompt consideration of 
urgent problems affect ing Korea as a whole and the establishment 

♦ Russia originally desired a trusteeship for a period of ten years. The idea 

o the t^steesh.p had been discussed by Russia and the United States as early as 
September 1945. ^ 
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of permanent administrative and economic coordination between 
the two military commands in Korea. This conference con¬ 
vened from January 16 to February 5, 1946. It adjourned with 
nothing more accomplished than agreement on such minor matters 
as the exchange of mails, the allocation of radio frequencies, liaison, 
and the movement of persons between the two occupation zones. 

The Joint Commission, also agreed on at the Moscow Con¬ 
ference, convened on March 20, 1946. It met 24 times until its 
adjournment on May 6, and failed to settle any of the basic pro¬ 
blems relating to Korean unification and independence. It was 
now fully apparent that the Soviet Union had no sincere intention 
of cooperating to bring about a unified and democratic Korea 
unless ^‘unified” implied a connection with the Soviet Union 
and “democratic” implied the Communist interpretation of the 
concept. The inability of the Joint Commission to achieve any¬ 
thing concrete on the major problems served to embitter the 
Korean people and many of them came to feel that their legitimate 
aspirations were being sacrificed on the altar of Russo-American 
rivalry. 

In August 1947 Secretary Marshall proposed the convening of 
another four-power conference for the purpose of seeking a 
common understanding on the unification and independence of 
Korea, but the Soviet Union manifested no interest in the pro¬ 
posal. A subsequent American suggestion that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations consider the problem was also 
rebuffed by Russia. The General Assembly nevertheless went 
ahead with its consideration of the Korean problem. On Novem¬ 
ber 14 it resolved to establish a United Nations Temporary Com¬ 
mission on Korea which would supervise general elections for 
a Korean national assembly. These elections were to be held 
not later than March 31, 1948 and the function of the national 
assembly was to be that of establishing a Korean Government. 
The General Assembly also anticipated that the Korean Govern¬ 
ment, when established, would develop its own armed forces and 
that occupying forces would be withdrawn from the country. 
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if possible within ninety days of the inauguration of the new 
government. This resolution was not to the hking of the Soviet 
Union, and its UN representative abstained from voting on it. 

Elections under the supervision of the UN Temporary Com¬ 
mission were not held in southern Korea until May 10, 1948, 
more than a month later than originally planned. In this election 
200 members of the National Assembly were elected in southern 
Korea, and an additional 100 Assembly seats were kept open for 
members to be elected in northern Korea. The proportioning 
of seats, for southern and northern Korea, was based on the re- 
ladve populations of the two areas. Russia however refused to 
permit the UN Temporary Commission to enter northern Korea 

and instead went forward with her own supervision of elections 
there. 

On June 25 the UN Temporary Commission announced that 
the election in southern Korea had been “a valid expression of 
the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were 
accessible to the Commission and in which the inhabitants con¬ 
stituted approximately two-thirds of the people of all Korea.”^ 
The National Assembly then adopted a democratic constitution 
and elected Syngman Rhee president. The new government was 
formally inaugurated on August 15 as the Repubhc of Korea. 
Following the establishment of the new government, control 
over southern Korea was gradually turned over to it and plans 
were made for the withdrawal of American forces. 

The Soviet-sponsored elections in northern Korea were held 
in August. They were staged in typical Communist fashion, and 
the voters were presented lists of candidates selected by a so-caUed 
North Korean People’s Committee. The voters had no option 
but to approve or reject the candidates that had been selected for 
them. Evidence also indicates that only a small portion of the 
total population of voting age participated in the elections. 
Followmg these elections, a so-called Democratic People’s Re- 
pubUc of Korea was inaugurated, which claimed to be the legal 
government of the entire country. South Koreans were alleged 
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to hold 260 of the 372 seats in the legislative body (the Supreme 
People’s Council), but they actually represented nothing more 
than small dissident Communist factions in southern Korea. This 
government was promptly recognized by the Soviet Union and 
other Communist nations. 

By being the prime mover in the above actions, the Soviet 
Union had thrown down the gauntlet and defied the United 
Nations. It had made it more than clear that it was determined 
to have at least the northern half of Korea communized and inte¬ 
grated in the Communist bloc. It had also intimated that it would 
not permit northern Korea to come under the control of any 
government hostile to Communism or Russian interests. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia proceeded with plans to have its oc¬ 
cupying forces withdrawn from North Korea. On September 
18, 1948 the Soviet Union formally informed the United States 
that, in response to a request of the North Korean Government, 
it intended to withdraw all Soviet troops by the end of December. 
The Soviet Union had, in fact, long desired the evacuation of 
all occupying troops. More than a year previously it had sug¬ 
gested the immediate and simultaneous withdrawal of both Russian 
and American forces. It would appear that this Soviet move was 
for tactical and propaganda purposes. 

In reply to the Soviet’s notification of September 18, the United 
States took the position that the question of troop withdrawals 
was “part of the larger question of Korean unity and inde¬ 
pendence” and that it would be discussed by the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations.^ Having no intention of cooperating 
with the UN in this direction, the Soviet Union ignored the 
United States and carried out its troop withdrawal as planned. 
Meanwhile, however, it had provided extensive training and 
assistance to the armed forces of the North Korean Republic, 
and after the troop withdrawal it continued to furnish advice 
and assistance, including enormous quantities of Russian-made 
war material. 

On December 12, shortly before the completion of the Soviet 
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troop withdrawal, the General Assembly approved a report of 
the UN Temporary Commission concerning the elections in 
South Korea, and by a vote of 48 to 6 declared the South Korean 
Government the only lawful government” of the entire country. 
The General Assembly also recommended the withdrawal of the 


two occupying forces as soon as possible. In addition, it es¬ 
tablished a new permanent commission to replace the temporary 
commission in Korea. The new commission was to devote its 
efforts toward bringing about the unification of all Korea under 
a republican government that would be representative of the 
free will of the Korean people. 

The government of South Korea was recognized by the United 
States on January 1, 1949, and it was subsequently recognized 
by 30 other non-Communist governments. The South Korean 
Government then apphed for admission to the United Nations. 
Despite the ardent support of the United States, its application 
was defeated in the Security Council by the veto power of Soviet 
Russia, although the vote was nine to two in its favor. 

Throughout 1949 the UN Commission in Korea futilely at¬ 
tempted to induce the Soviet Union to permit it to discuss basic 
problems with the North Korean Government. Given the 
mood of the principal antagonistic giants, Russia and the United 
States, together with the critical state of the cold war, it was ap¬ 
parent that a situation had been created which could not be altered 
by means of diplomacy. 


Meanwhile, the United States went ahead with plans for the 

withdrawal of its occupying forces. This withdrawal began on 

June 19, under the observation of the UN Commission. By 

July the withdrawal was completed, and only a small military 

a visory group of 500 men remained for the purpose of training 

a Korean constabulary force.^ Needless to say, the UN Com- 

rmssion had not been permitted to observe the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops. 


After the evacuation of both occupying forces, the 38th parallel 
became a line of increasing tension. Exchanges of fire between 
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North and South Korean troops became frequent occurrences. 
Moreover, the occasional fulminations of Syngman Rhee to the 
effect that unification could be brought about only by military 
means and that he would ‘^march north’’ single-handedly, if 
necessary, did not enhance the prospects of continuing peace. 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF SOUTH KOREA 

Before continmng with the momentous developments outlined 
above, a brief examination will be made of the civil occupation. This 
examination is perforce confined to South Korea, as no Americans 
or UN observers were permitted to enter northern Korea and 
witness the accomplishments there. However, it is common 
knowledge that the Soviets brought about a thorough communi- 
zation of North Korean society, established a potent war machine, 
and practically placed the country on a war footing. 

For the Korean people as a whole, the end of World War II 
did not bring the millenium of which so many of their ardent 
nationalists had spoken. The country was confronted with 
grave economic problems which were accentuated by the arbitrary 
division of the country into two zones demarcated by the 38th 
parallel. Even had the country not been arbitrarily divided, it 
still would have been confronted with a formidable problem of 
economic readjustment as an independent nation. Under Japa¬ 
nese rule the Korean economy had been closely linked to that 
of Japan, Korean agricultural products had been exchanged for 
Japanese manufactured goods and Korean industrial plants func¬ 
tioned primarily for the support of Japanese industry. The 
problems of occupation in South Korea were further complicated 
inasmuch as this area was largely agricultural, whereas North 
Korea was chiefly industrial, and the two areas were almost com¬ 
pletely isolated from each other and compelled to function as 
independent economies. 

Initial efforts to revive the stagnant Korean economy received 
a temporary setback when the large numbers of Japanese tech- 
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nicians who had been responsible for the efficient technical oper¬ 
ation of the Korean industrial estabhshment were repatriated. 
At first the American occupation authorities attempted to retain 
a minimum number of essential Japanese technicians, but the 
resentment of the Koreans was so intense that this sensible stop¬ 
gap measure had to be abandoned. 

Added to the problems mentioned above was the large influx 
of refugees from the northern zone to South Korea and the repa¬ 
triation of hundreds of thousands of Koreans from Japan, Man¬ 
churia, China and other areas. Between October 1945 and May 
1948 nearly two and a half miUion Koreans entered the southern 
zone. Of this number some 1,100,000 were repatriates from 
Japan and about 600,000 were refugees from the north.* Most 
of the refugees doubtless streamed into the southern zone be¬ 
cause of the scarcity of food in the north, but many did so be¬ 
cause of political considerations and opposition to the dictatorial 
conditions prevailing under the Communist regime. The eco¬ 
nomic problem created by the large influx of repatriates and 
refugees was somewhat alleviated by the departure from South 
Korea of 886,317 persons, nearly all Japanese.® 

On the poUtical side the problems of occupation were even 
graver, for under more than forty years of Japanese rule the 
Koreans had been given no opportunity or encouragement to 
become familiar with the practice of self-government. Moreover, 
even prior to the Japanese occupation the Koreans had manifested 
very little ability in the direction of honest and efficient self-rule. 
Democratic government and the dignity of the individual, as 
understood in the West, had never been characteristics of “old 
Korea” any more than they had been of China or any of its other 
Asiatic neighbors. To say, then, that the problem of inculcating 
concepts of democracy and republican government was formida- 

* Not all Koreans were repatriated from Japan. More than 530,000 remained 

m Japan and opposed repatriation to Korea. Unfortunately the Japanese people 

regarded most of them as “undesirables.” This attitude was, of course, deeply 
resented by the South Korean Government. 
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ble IS to advance a cHche of understatement. In addidon, there 
was a host of social problems, among which was that of making 
education available to the masses of the people whom the Japa¬ 
nese had permitted to remain in virtual ignorance. 

Despite the enormity of all these problems, the American oc- 
^pation authorides under the dedicated leadership of General 
Hodge coped with them fairly successfully, or at least as success¬ 
fully as could have been expected under the prevailing circum¬ 
stances. With the help of generous financial and economic assis¬ 
tance from the American Government, economic conditions were 
rapidly improved and a reasonable degree of stabilization was 
Rc eved. There was no starvation or disease, or even unrest, 
except for that which was instigated by the Communists chiefly for 
political purposes. Noteworthy progress was also made in the 
diffusion of education and the improvement of hygienic conditions. 

Achievements in the political area were not so substantial. A 
people as generally ignorant of the concepts and procedures of 
democracy and representative government as the Koreans could 
not possibly be educated and trained in these things in two, three 
or even four years of occupation tutelage. By the time the Ameri¬ 
can occupation authorities withdrew, it could be said that only 
a tenuous beginning had been made in the direction of preparing 
the Korean people for actual democracy. Nevertheless a be¬ 
ginning was made and, given continued assistance and guidance 
by others more experienced in the ways of democracy and the 
rights of man, one can anticipate with more than a measure of 
justification that the Korean people will succeed in strengthening 
the tender roots of their newly found freedom. 

WAR COMES TO THE LAND OF THE MORNING 

CALM 

Following the withdrawal' of American troops from Korea, 
the United States somewhat inadvertently gave the impression 
that although it continued to desire the unification of Korea by 
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peaceful and democratic means, it would not bear military re- 
sponsibility for the defense of the newly created South Korean 
Repubhc. On January 12, 1950 Secretary Acheson implied that 
Korea was outside the Pacific arc of defense which the United 
States would defend by force. In this speech he stated that the 
defensive perimeter of the United States in the Far East extended 
to a great arc formed by the Aleutian Islands, Japan, Okinawa 
and the Philippines. Senator Tom Connolly, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was even more explicit in 
this respect when he pronounced that the United States would 
not go to the defense of South Korea if it were attacked.'^ Did 
these statements reflect a desire at that time to stress dramatically 
the peaceful intentions of the United States? At any rate, who 
of prominence in America, in early 1950, suspected that a military 
attack would be made on South Korea within six months? 

In subsequent months Washington maintained the pious hope 
that It was still possible to bring about the unification of Korea 
by peaceful means, perhaps even with Russian acquiescence, 
begrudging as it might be. There was certainly little to indicate 
that responsible American political or military authorities sus¬ 
pected that the South Korean frontier would be violated.* On 
the other hand, there was considerable concern in Washington 
mat Syngman Rhee might impetuously disturb the peace. As has 
been indicated, Syngman Rhee had minced no words in insisting 
mat unification of the Communist North and the “democratic 
South ’ was impossible by peaceful means and that it could be 


As a matter of fact, however, Lt. General Albert C. Wedemeyer in his report 
to President Truman on September 9, 1947 had warned that “sizable elements of 
lINorth] Korean troops are operating with Chinese Communists, possibly to acquire 

arm ^ He also had warned that the Russian-trained North Korean 

army was a potential military threat to South Korea” and that an attack could 
be expected any time after the withdrawal of American troops. He had further 
dv.sed that the American occupation should be continued at least until South 

195ralir«r r" ^his report was suppressed until April 

were’ not r f ^ '"^icates that the military warnings 

were not taken too seriously. 
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accomplished only by means of force.® Because he had so habitu¬ 
ally threatened to “march north” and “liberate” North Korea, 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff saw to it that he lacked the means of 
waging aggressive war. Hence his forces were equipped primarily 
for constabulary and defensive duties.® Meanwhile, with the 
encouragement and assistance of Soviet Russia, the North Korean 
Government was making intensive preparations for the invasion 
of South Korea. 

The morning calm of Korea was shattered early on Sunday¬ 
morning, June 25, 1950 (Korean time) when powerful North 
Korean forces, supported by tanks, struck across the 38th parallel 
in a surprise attack that stunned and shocked the Western world. 
The South Korean forces along the parallel, lightly armed and 
totally unprepared to meet such a heavy attack, broke under the 
impact of armor and fire and began a headlong retreat southward. 

The United States reacted almost with the speed of lightning 
and quickly dispelled any impressions that might have been 
created to the effect that it would not come to the defense of 
South Korea. The aggression was immediately brought to the 
attention of the United Nations, at three o’clock in the morning 
of June 25 (Washington time). By the time the Security Council 
convened, at two o’clock in the afternoon, it had already received 
a cabled report from the UN Commission in Korea concerning 
the attack. By a vote of nine to zero the Security Council im¬ 
mediately adopted a resolution which called for the prompt ces¬ 
sation of hostilities and the Svithdrawal of all North Korean forces 
to the 38th parallel. The resolution asked all members of the 
United Nations to render assistance to South Korea and to refrain 
from giving any aid to North Korea. In addition, the UN Com¬ 
mission in Korea was instructed to witness the demanded with¬ 
drawal of the North Korean forces. The Soviet Union was not 
represented at this session of the Security Council, for it had 

been boycotting this organ since the preceding January. 

Following a conference held that evening between President 
Truman and his top military advisers. General MacArthur, the 
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U.S. Far Eastern military commander, was instructed to rush 
military supplies to the South Korean Government. Meanwhile, 
the United States had received a direct appeal from the distracted 
South Korean Government for “effective and timely aid in order 
to prevent this act of destruction of world peace. 

On June 27 President Truman announced that in compliance 
with the Security Council’s resolution of the 25th he had “ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Government 
troops cover and support.” The President bitterly charged that 
“The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that 
Communism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer 
independent nations and will now use armed invasion and war.” 
He also hinted at the possibility of a Chinese Communist attempt 
to seize Formosa and warned that such an action would be a threat 
to the Pacific security of the United States. Accordingly, he 
announced, the Seventh Fleet had been ordered to prevent any 
attack on that island and, at the same time, the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in Formosa had been requested to “cease all air and 
sea operations against the mainland. 

As had been anticipated, the North Korean Government ignored 
the Security Council’s demand that its forces be withdrawn to 
the 38th parallel. When the Security Council convened on June 
27, it had for consideration a number of cabled reports from the 
UN Commission in Korea which presented an alarming picture 
of military developments and indicated that the North Koreans 
had struck with such force and in accordance with such well 
prepared plans that there was little likelihood of any withdrawal. 
At this session of the Council the American representative. Am¬ 
bassador Warren S. Austin, took the position that the North 
Korean aggression “was an attack on the United Nations itself 
and that it was the “duty of the Security Council to invoke 
stringent sanctions to restore international peace. 

The Security Council then adopted a resolution which urged 
that the “Members of the United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
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attack and to restore international peace and security in the area.”^^ 
This resolution was adopted by a vote of seven to one, with Yugo¬ 
slavia casting the negative vote. Russia did not vote, as her 
representative continued to boycott the Council meetings. The 
Egyptian and Indian representatives abstained from voting because 
of the absence of specific instructions from their governments. 
Two days later the Indian representative supported the resolution, 
but the Indian Government never consented to send armed con¬ 
tingents to the aid of the South Korean Government. 

From here on President Truman moved swiftly to commit the 
American nation to the expulsion of the North Korean forces 
from South Korea. At the time, and for months and even years 
later, many elements in America critici 2 ed him for allegedly 
usurping the powers of the Congress to declare war and many 
did not hesitate to call the conflict ‘‘Truman’s War” and 
“Truman’s Folly.” In making his fateful decisions, Truman was 
unquestionably motivated first of all by the conviction that the 
very life of the United Nations as a security organization was at 
stake and that if it perished much of what Americans had fought 
and died for would perish with it. The Korean War and its 
casualties are still too close to the hearts of men for any one to 
attempt to pass judgment on the wisdom and usefulness of 
Truman’s “folly.” Time will do that graciously. 

On June 30 President Truman announced that in compliance 
with the Security Council’s resolution of June 27 he had “author¬ 
ized the United States Air Force to conduct combat missions on 
specific military targets in northern Korea,” ordered a naval 
blockade of the entire Korean coast, and instructed General Mac- 
Arthur “to use certain supporting ground units.Although 
MacArthur was initially able to send only limited amounts of 
war equipment, the timely arrival of American ground forces 
braced the morale of the beaten Koreans and permitted the exe¬ 
cution of a well conceived withdrawal which slowed down the 
North Korean advance and made it possible to establish an im¬ 
pregnable defensive arc in southeastern Korea. 
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With the North Korean drive stopped at this defensive arc. 
General MacArthur marshalled his striking power and on Sep¬ 
tember 15 personally directed an amphibious attack on Inchon 
which caught the North Koreans by surprise. MacArthur’s 
forces swiftly cut across the peninsula and trapped the bulk of 
the North Korean armies which were in the south. Units of 
MacArthur’s forces then proceeded to mop up these trapped 
troops while other units pushed beyond the 38th parallel and 
began advancing deeply into North Korea. The war, initially 
called a “police action” by President Truman, appeared to be 
almost over. It is tempting for the historian to inquire as to 
what might have happened had MacArthur’s forces been halted 
at the 38th parallel. Would there have been an intervention by 
Red China? 

By November, as the ground became gripped by the cold of 
pre-winter, the United Nations forces had almost overrun all 
of North Korea and some units had advanced to the banks of 
the Yalu River. There was talk of “the boys being home by 
Christmas” when late in the month, to the complete surprise of 
MacArthur’s intelligence service, vast hordes of Chinese Com¬ 
munists swarmed across the Yalu and drove down the center of 
the peninsula between the two main United Nations armies. The 
success of the Red Chinese assault was assured when they struck 
at South Korean troops and demoralized them. Unprepared 
for such an unanticipated assault, the thinly spread UN forces 
were compelled to begin a hasty withdrawal, but not without 

inflicting heavy casualties on the attacking Chinese. 

In a communique issued on November 28, General MacArthur 
announced that the United Nations was now fighting an entirely 
new war” against China.He now maintained that victory 
would not be possible unless he was authorized to bomb the 
“Manchurian sanctuary” and carry the war to China. The 
Truman Administration, with the advice and concurrence of its 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, opposed an extension of the war. President 
Truman personally explained that taking the war to China would 
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open the way to World War III, which was precisely what the 
United States was trying to prevent and which was a principal 
reason for UN intervention in the first place. 

With the fanatical Chinese hordes surging upon them, the UN 
armies retreated with considerable orderliness below the historic 
38th parallel, abandoned Seoul and then, reinforced with new 
units and stores of war equipment, held firm. Once again 
General MacArthur regrouped his forces and then drove the 
aggressors north of the parallel. 

Although the Peking radio referred to the vast Chinese armies 
as “volunteers” who had entered Korea to repel “American 
imperialism” and protect the security of China, the United Nations 
nevertheless on February 1, 1951 branded them as “aggressors.” 
At any rate, in April the Chinese hordes unleased another savage 
drive which again carried them below the historic parallel and 
came within the outskirts of Seoul, but at an appalling cost in 
lives. United Nations troops then seized the offensive for the 
fourth dme and once more chased the Chinese north of the parallel. 
Notwithstanding their heavy losses, the Chinese by the latter part 
of June appeared to be preparing another suicidal assault. 

Meanwhile, on April 11, President Truman had made the 
courageous and momentous decision of removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his position as Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations forces, as well as from his other Far Eastern military 
commands, and replacing him with Lt. General Matthew Ridgway. 
General MacArthur had for some time been sharply and openly 
disagreeing with and criticizing the Asiatic policies and objectives 
of the Truman Administration, particularly with regard to the 
conduct of the Korean War. To the President a fundamental 
principle of American political organization was at stake because 
of what he considered to be the habitual “insubordination’’ of 
General MacArthur, a military commander, to himself, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of all the armed forces and the head of the duly 
elected civilian government of the United States. “With deep 
regret,” the President announced laconically, “I have concluded 
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that General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is unable to give 

his wholehearted support to the policies of the United States 

Government and the United Nations in matters pertaining to his 
official duties/’^® 

The abrupt removal of MacArthur, hero of the Pacific War and 
the idol of conservative elements in America, evoked one of the 
greatest storms of controversy of contemporary America, When 
the heat of the controversy had subsided, however, it was ap¬ 
parent that a majority of Americans supported the reasons for 
Truman’s decision. 


THE TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS 

Late in June a high Russian official accredited to the United 
Nations announced in New York that the Soviet Union would 
look with favor upon attempts to end the war and intimated that 
the North Koreans were prepared to discuss an armistice. Eager 
for peace on honorable terms which would not prejudice UN 
objectives or U.S. honor. President Truman instructed the UN 
Commander in Chief, Ridgway, to initiate armistice talks for the 
United Nations. Ridgway immediately communicated with 
General Kim II Sung, commander of the “Korean People’s Army,” 
and General Peng Teh-huai, commander of the so-called Chinese 
volunteers. Truce talks were begun on July 10 at Kaesong, 
which was agreed upon as a neutrality zone in which neither side 
would conduct any military operations. 

The Communist delegation for the truce talks was headed by 
General Nam II, while the United Nations delegation was headed 
by Admiral C. Turner Joy. The talks progressed slowly, as 
neither delegation had much trust in the other. Each side made 
many charges of the other violating the neutrality zone. 

On August 23 the Communists abruptly suspended the truce 
talks on the ground that repeated UN violations of the neutrality 
zone, culminating in a deliberate aerial bombing, were intolerable 
and that adequate guarantees were imperative before plenary talks 
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could be resumed. After protracted haggling, agreement was 
reached on the resumption of truce talks late in October at a new 
site, Panmunjom, nine miles south of Kaesong. Mutual distrust 
and suspicion continued to hamper the talks, but by the end of 
1951 agreement had been reached on the exchange of lists of 
prisoners, and the prospects of agreement on a complete cessation 
of hostihties looked promising. An impasse was reached however 
on the problem of a just exchange of the prisoners. The United 
States, supported by a majority of the United Nations, took the 
position that a fundamental respect for human rights would not 
permit the forced return of those Communist prisoners who had 
freely indicated a desire not to return either to Red China or North 
Korea. Polls of the 122,658 Communist prisoners had disclosed 
that only some 83,000 desired to be repatriated to their homelands. 
The Communists nevertheless insisted on the return of all war 
prisoners, regardless of any alleged wishes on their part against 
repatriation. The negotiations dragged on hopelessly, and finally 
in the fall of 1952 the exasperated UN negotiators suspended the 
discussions. Meanwhile, limited military action continued on 
the part of both adversaries, but the war map remained substan¬ 
tially unaltered. 

By the beginning of January 1953 the war in Korea had com¬ 
pleted its thirtieth month. With a new Republican adminis¬ 
tration inaugurated in Washington that month under the presi¬ 
dency of Dwight D. Eisenhower, there were immediate indi¬ 
cations that the United States would take the “initiative” in the 
cold war against Russia and international Communism and that 
bold action might be taken to end the Korean War substantially 
on American and UN terms. On February 2 President Eisen¬ 
hower announced that the “freeze” which President Truman 
had imposed on Formosa would be lifted. In effect, this decision 
meant that Chiang Kai-shek would be free to harass, attack and 
even attempt to invade the Chinese mainland, but at the same 
time, any attempt by Red China to attack or invade Formosa 
would involve action with U. S. naval and air forces. There was 
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also considerable talk in the new administration about imposing 
a total naval blockade on all Red China. However, the initial 
indications of a bold new policy of aggressiveness against Com¬ 
munism and Soviet Russia soon gave way to a policy of cautious 
firmness which in substance did not differ too greatly from that 

which the Truman Administration had pursued since the outbreak 
of the Korean War. 

THE ARMISTICE CONCLUDED 

Meanwhile, both the United Nations and the Communists had 
striven to find some basis for agreement on the armistice terms. 
By summer, the negotiators of the two camps had finally arrived 
at a basis for the conclusion of an actual armistice. On July 27 
General William Harrison, for the United Nations, and General 
Nam II, for the Communists, affixed their signatures to 18 copies 
of the finalized agreement. The agreement, of course, did not 
mean that peace was achieved or that the Korean question had 
been settled. In itself it simply meant that all shooting would 
cease and that an attempt would be subsequently made to settle 
by negotiation the Korean question in its entirety. 

As had been anticipated, Syngman Rhee violendy opposed the 
armistice agreement and termed it “surrender,” but Secretary 
Dulles personally attempted to reassure him that the truce did 
not imply “surrender” by either the United States or the United 
Nations. “We still stand firmly by our declarations that Korea 
must be unified under its own free government,” Dulles informed 
him, “but we shall achieve that unification by political negotiation 
rather than through war.”^^ 

The principal terms of the armistice agreement signed on July 
27 were as follows. (1) The cease fire was to be enforced along 
the actual battlefront rather than the 38th parallel. Hence the 
UN was favored since the actual batdefront line in general pro¬ 
jected considerably beyond this parallel. (2) There was to be 
a joint inspection to ascertain compliance with the truce in a 
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buffer zone that was to be recognized between North and South 
Korea. (3) War prisoners could of their own volition choose 
either repatriation or “political asylum.” This was another 
significant UN victory. (4) A high-level “peace” conference 
“of the countries concerned on both sides” was to be convened 
within three months to “settle through negotiation the questions 
of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, et cetera.”^® 

With the fighting and killing halted by the armistice agreement 
of July 27, Korea knew its first “peace” since June 25, 1950, 
a period of three years and one month. What had originally been 
termed a “police action” by President Truman had turned out 
to be a major war. By July 27, 1953, the date of the cease fire, 
South Korean military and civilian dead and wounded, together 
with those of the United Nations forces, had reached the staggering 
total of 991,590. Most of these casualties were South Korean: 
416,004 dead and 428,568 wounded. The dead and wounded 
among the UN forces alone exceeded 370,000. More than 90 
percent of these casualties were Americans. The United States 
counted its dead at 29,550, and its wounded at 103,492. On the 
other side, it was estimated that the dead and wounded had ex¬ 
ceeded 1,400,000, of whom about 900,000 were Chinese.^® 

Aside from the military casualties, both North and South Korea 
had been laid waste. The industrial structure of the entire 
country was in shambles; the people were lean and ragged, dazed, 
and gripped with despair. The problem of complete rehabili¬ 
tation, for both North and South Korea, required the outlay of 
two or three billion dollars, if not more. Even more formidable 
than the material problem of economic rehabilitation, however, 
was that of unifying the Korean people under a single govern- 
ment, granted that the Communist powers and the United Nations 
could agree on a formula. Having fought each other with such 
bitterness and savagery, was it possible, within this or the next 
decade, for the Communist-indoctrinated North Koreans to live 
and cooperate with the Western-oriented South Koreans? Does 
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history offer any instances where bloody fratricidal strife, has 
promptly yielded to sweet harmony? 

The conclusion of the armistice agreement did not pave the 
way for a prompt discussion of a definite peace settlement. By 
February 1955 the principal antagonists, Red China and the United 
States, had made little progress in this direction. Meanwhile, 
less than three months after the conclusion of the armistice agree¬ 
ment, Soviet Russia and Red China had promised the North 
Korean Government substantial rehabilitation aid. In August 
1953 the United States had similarly promised bounteous assistance 
for the rehabilitation of South Korea: one bilUon dollars of aid 
over a period of five years. Of this amount $200,000,000 was 
immediately appropriated by the Eisenhower Administration. 
On the day the economic assistance pact was signed, the United 
States and South Korea also concluded a mutual assistance pact 
in which the United States pledged immediate armed assistance 
in case South Korea were again attacked. This guarantee of 
armed assistance in case of aggression was enlarged on November 
11 when the fifteen nations that had fought with the United States 
in Korea resolved that “We affirm in the interest of world peace 
that if there is a renewal of armed attacks, challenging again the 
principles of the United Nations, we should again be united and 
prompt to resist.” These nations further affirmed in this reso¬ 
lution that “The consequences of such a breach of the armistice 
would be so grave that in all probability it would not be possible 
to confine hostilities within the frontier of Korea.”2° This of 
course was an unveiled threat to carry the war to Red China if 
she again committed aggression in Korea. At the same time, 
the Eisenhower Administration made it plain to Syngman Rhee, 
who continued to denounce the armistice agreement and threaten 
to “march north,” that the United States would not support any 
independent warlike actions on his part. 
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KOREA AT “PEACE” 

What did the United States accomplish by its swift and costly 
intervention in the Korean conflict? If its actual objective had 
been to prevent South Korea from falling to the Communists and 
to defeat the purposes of Communist aggression, then a clear- 
cut victory was won. If, on the other hand, the actual objective, 
having once entered the war, had been to destroy the North 
Korean military power and to unify Korea by force of arms, 
then there was no victory. From another approach, however, 
the outcome of the Korean War was a signal achievement for 
the United States and the United Nations inasmuch as it enabled 
the UN for the first time to act with decision and effect in a major 
crisis that required bloodshed and great sacrifices. Since the 
United States has consistently had for one of its cardinal aims in 
foreign policy the strengthening of the United Nations and its 
objectives, the outcome of the Korean War and what it ac¬ 
complished in checking military aggression may well prove to 
have been worth all the blood and tears that were shed. 

It is doubtful, however, if any one of importance in the Eisen¬ 
hower Administration had any illusions about the problem of 
peacefully unifying Korea by political means. While the Ad¬ 
ministration continued to seek, with all the peaceful means at 
its disposal, the unification of Korea, it at the same time accepted 
the possibility of a divided Korea continuing to exist for some 
time. Moreover, the immediate demands of U. S. global de¬ 
fensive policy appeared to be satisfied by the permanent con¬ 
tainment of Communism at the 38th parallel in Korea. 

In the defensive strategy of the United vStates, Korea was ac¬ 
corded a position of primary importance in East Asia. The United 
States therefore concentrated on strengthening the economic 
foundations of South Korea and its army of some 650,000 men, 
the fourth largest standing army in the world. In the face of 
continuing enmity between Korea and Japan, which also oc¬ 
cupied a key position in American defensive strategy, how could 
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Washington continue to support and assist Japanese rearmament 
and economic resurgence without adversely affecting the loyalty 
and friendship of South Korea? “We do not count on Japan’s 
armed forces,” fulminated an official Korean statement of January 

warn America against 
making Japan once again a dominating power in Asia.”2i There 
were many deep-seated problems besetting Korean-Japanese 
friendly relations, too numerous and involved to mention here.* 
The bitter memory of more than forty long years of “enslave¬ 
ment” under the Japanese seared the minds of most Korean 
nationahsts. Would the United States be able to assist Korea 
and Japan in resolving their feuding peacefully and to cooperate, 
economically and otherwise, for the well-being and security of 
East Asia? Or, in the end, would the United States alienate and 
lose the friendship of both nations? Here, as in so many other 
critically important parts of the world, the need was for diplomacy 
and understanding of the highest order. 


15, 1955, “and we honestly and sincerely 


* One of the major impasses was the Japanese claim of reimbursement for the 
properties of Japanese nationals in Korea which had been confiscated. Up to the 
outbreak of World War U Japanese nationals had invested very large sums of money 
in Korea and developed extensive property holdings. 



CHAPTER XII 


INDEPENDENCE COMES TO THE 
INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


SOUTHERN ASIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

Prior to World War II the relations of the United States with 
India and Southeast Asia were remote and indirect since most of 
these areas were under the colonial rule of Britain, France and 
the Netherlands. Under colonial rule these areas were character¬ 
ized by a considerable degree of economic stability. The colonial¬ 
ism of the Western powers was recessive, however, and an in¬ 
creasing number of concessions were generally being made to 

the nationalist aspirations of the natives until the outbreak of 
World War II. 

During the prewar period these regions were characterized by 
the production of specialty items, such as tin, rubber, oil and rice. 
India was in a somewhat different category, however, since her 
production, although one of scarcity in terms of her teeming 
population, was somewhat diversified. Nevertheless, India as 
well as the other regions was overwhelmingly agricultural. The 
prosperity of all southern Asia depended on stable world con¬ 
ditions and foreign markets for the disposal of raw materials. 

Prior to the postwar period the United States had a very limited 
economic interest in India, but it had come to depend heavily 
on various other regions of Southeast Asia for specialty items 
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such as rubber and tin. These products had in fact become of 
critical importance to America’s highly developed industrial es- 
tabhshment and her war machine. 

The economic pattern of Southeast Asia was completely changed 
as a result of the Japanese invasion and occupadon of most of 
the area. The Japanese had high hopes of utilizing its raw 
material output, but these hopes never fully materialized because 
of the effectiveness of the Allied air and naval blockade of the 
Japanese home islands. Hence, during the period of Japanese 
occupation the countries of Southeast Asia were unable to have 
an adequate outlet for their specialty raw materials. Economic 
distress accordingly became more severe. With the surrender 
of Japan these countries found themselves unable to dispose of 
their raw materials either to Japan or to their former markets. 
With the increase of economic distress, of course. Communism 
found ferdle soil in which to flourish. 

During the occupation period the Japanese authorises had 

attempted, clumsily and in general ineffectively, to arouse the 

people of Southeast Asia, and even India, with talk of a great 

crusade of “Asia for the Asiatics” and the destrucdon of Western 

imperialism. During the occupation period the Japanese granted 

nominal independence to Burma and the Philippines and conferred 

a considerable amount of self-government on the Indonesians and 

other peoples. To some extent the Japanese actions fanned the 

nasonaUsm of the peoples in the occupied areas, but the crueldes 

an selfish aspects of Japanese dominion soon disillusioned the 

masses and left behind a legacy of considerable hatred and dis¬ 
trust. 

During the early part of the Pacific War the American Govern- 
rnent seemed to feel the need of making known to the peoples 
of Southeast Asia its devotion to the cause of freedom and the 
inalienable right of aU peoples to share in this freedom. Aside 
rom Its traditional sympathy for people in colonial bondage, 
owever, the Umted States was certainly motivated by a desire 
stir up the people who were living under Japanese occupation 
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and to induce them to believe that they had much to gain from 
an Allied victory. On May 30, 1942, for example, Sumner 
Welles, then an Assistant Secretary of State, had stated that “Our 
victory must bring in its train the liberation of aU peoples” and 
“Discrimination between peoples because of their race, creed 
or color must be abolished.” In October of that year Wendell 
Willkie, speaking in Chungking, mentioned Asia as “a continent 
where the record of the Western democracies has been long and 
mixed, but where the people—and remember there are a billion 
of them—are determined no longer to live under foreign 
control.”^ While these thoughts doubtless reflected the sentiments 
of the Roosevelt Administration and most Americans, the State 
Department was nevertheless confronted with the problem of 
not antagonizing the faithful Allies which possessed colonies and 
of also respecting what was tantamount to a commitment to 
restore the status quo ante in the colonial areas. After the termi¬ 
nation of the war the dilemma between sympathy for colonial 
peoples and loyalty to the Allies who possessed colonies grew 
sharper. After the cold war with Russia broke out, there also 
arose the need of equating international Communism and its 
machinations with natural and historic sympathy for colonial 

peoples. 

After the Japanese surrender the problems of Southeast Asia 
became formidable. The French and Dutch, the principal colonial 
powers of Southeast Asia, naturally hoped for a restoration of the 
status quo ante helium, but the peoples of this area had now reached 
a level of political consciousness, prodded by the Communists 
as well as nationalists, which made such a restoration impossible 
without resort to brutal force. Moreover, the colonial powers 
in attempting to restore their prewar position were almost totally 
unable to alleviate the widespread and increasing economic distress. 

In Britain, fortunately, an enlightened government under the 
control of the Labor Party gracefully acceded to the irresistible 
demand of the Indian people for independence. This develop¬ 
ment, as well as American relations with the newly independent 
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people of India and Pakistan, is discussed in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Among the new states that have come into existence as an 
aftermath of World War II the Republic of India looms large in 
the Far Eastern relations of the United States. The importance 
of India in world affairs does not stem from its power, for it has 
little of which to speak, but from the enormous potential of its 
teeming population of some 372 million and the moral and spiritual 
leadership which it has actually come to exercise among the anti¬ 
colonial peoples of Asia. 

Prior to the end of World War II, Americans knew very little 
about the great Indian subcontinent, the antiquity of its civili¬ 
zation, the vastness of its cultural achievements, and the loftiness 
of its spiritual heritage. There were no significant economic 
links with America. In short, India was of interest primarily to 
missionaries and those few who might have an interest in the 
esoteric aspects of Asia. In recent years, however, with the cold 
war raging relentlessly, the United States Government has been 
more or less compelled to take a lively interest in the actions of 
India and the direction in which the leaders of India may take 
the teeming nation. 

India had been the prize colony of Great Britain. Since the 

1890’s an Indian nationalist movement, largely directed by the 

Indian National Congress, a coalition of diverse elements, had 

been working patiently, and at first cautiously, to achieve at least 

home rule. The campaign for home rule was greatly intensified 

after World War I, and in 1930 the Indian National Congress issued 

a declaration which demanded nothing less than puma swarajy 

or complete independence from Great Britain. This declaration 

defiantly accused the British of having enslaved India, exploited 

the masses, and “ruined India economically, politically, culturally, 
and spiritually.” 
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When Great Britain took India into the war against Germany 
without consulting the Indian people, the nationalist leaders in¬ 
stigated widespread agitation and unrest. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other prominent nationalist leaders were imprisoned, but re¬ 
pression failed to suppress the discontent of the Indian people. 
Consequently India never gave widespread or whole-hearted 
support to the war against the Axis.^ 

With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941, 
the United States came to take an active, but cautious, interest 
in India because of her necessary role in the war that was being 
waged against the powerful Axis coalition. The strategic po¬ 
sition of India, next door to embattled China, made it critically 
important as a base for airlifting of supplies to the Chinese armies 
that were combating the Japanese and holding sizable forces 
at bay, India was also necessary as the principal base of oper¬ 
ations for a planned offensive against Japan in Southeast Asia. 
In addition, the United States wanted to prevent India from falling 
into Japanese hands, as this would have brought additional re¬ 
sources under the control of Japan, not to mention the vast Indian 
manpower that might be utilized, as well as the possibility of 
Japan effecting a link with the Germans, who could conceivably 
drive through Turkey and Iran to the borders of India, 

Consequently the United States desired at least a tranquil India 
which would not impede or sabotage the war effort. At the 
same time, the American Government was aware of the serious¬ 
ness and delicacy of the internal situation in India and the justice 
of the Indian demands for independence. Although the Ameri¬ 
can people at that time were pronouncedly sympathetic to the 
nationalist aspirations of the Indians, the American Government 
did not want to antagonize its closest and most redoubtable ally, 
Great Britain, whose government was then controlled by the 
Conservative Party under the leadership of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. Despite the employment of tact and caution, the 
efforts of American diplomats to assist in resolving the knotty 
Indian problem were resented by Churchill as uncalled for 
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meddling. In 1942, nevertheless. President Roosevelt had sug¬ 
gested to Churchill the desirability of at least granting temporary 
Dominion status to India so that the people would cooperate in 
the war against the Axis, but he did not press the suggestion. 
President Roosevelt’s personal representative. Colonel Louis 
Johnson, also participated in the famous Cripps discussions, 
which sought to find a provisional ??wdus vivendi\ and near the end 
of the war, in June and July 1945, Americans helped to secure 
the release of Indian nationalist leaders who had been jailed by 
the British. 3 

After the termination of the war, a Labor government was 
established in England under the premiership of Clement Attlee. 
It was this Labor government which solved the “Indian Problem” 
by living up to some of the ideals which had so repeatedly been 
proclaimed throughout the war and granting independence to the 
seething Indian subcontinent. By so doing, the Labor govern¬ 
ment possibly forestalled a long and bloody insurrection and at 
the same time won new respect and admiration in Asia. On 
August 15, 1947 independence became an actuality when two 
new states, India and Pakistan, came into being. The new state 
of Pakistan (“Land of the Pure”) had arisen as a result of the 
demand of the Moslem minority in India for the establishment 
of a separate state whose confines would be based on Moslem 
predominance. Both India and Pakistan elected to become 
associated with the British Commonwealth of Nations.* 

The formidability of India’s dom,estic problems was second to 
that of no other nation. There was the problem of eradicating 
the baneful caste system, whose roots reached far back beyond 
the coming of the Christian era. There was the problem of 
bringing education to a population which was eighty percent 
illiterate. There was the problem of making democracy and 
representative government work in a land whose traditions were 


India, however, considered the loose union the ‘^Commonwealth of Nations’* 
rather than the “British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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those of authoritarianism and personal rule. Nevertheless, in 
1951-52 the government of Prime Minister Nehru was able to 
stage the first free general election in India’s history. Some 
106,000,000 Indians, the largest number ever to vote in any 
election, participated in an election that was democratic in every 
respect and in which the people had the opportunity to choose 

freely from candidates of many parties. 

Perhaps the most serious and seemingly insolvable of India’s 
problems is the demographic one. The enormity of this problem 
is self-evident when one considers that in India there are well 
over 372,000,000 people living in an area slightly more than one 
third that of the United States and that this population is in¬ 
creasing by nearly 5,000,000 each year. Every three years India 
produces a population increment larger than the population of 
all Canada! In 1951 the Nehru government launched a Five- 
Year Plan with the objective of appreciably raising the country’s 
production levels. Although the goals of this plan will doubtless 
be met, despite the apathy of the general public, its completion 
will not materially improve the lot of the average Indian inasmuch 
as during the period of the plan’s fulfillment the total population 
will have increased by an additional 25,000,000 or more. 

INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

Almost from the moment the Republic of India began its ex¬ 
istence as a sovereign and independent state, there appeared to 
be basic differences between its foreign policies and those of the 
United States. While upon close and candid examination there 
actually are no substantial differences between the aims and ideals 
of India and those of the United States, many Americans have 
nevertheless come to believe that these differences are real and 
perhaps deep-seated. It would be wise, however, if Americans 
recognized that such differences as do exist are actually differences 

of methods and means rather than ends. 

The roots of Indian foreign policy may be considered to reach 
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as far back as 1925 when the Indian National Congress, then 
struggling to throw off the British yoke of colonialism, pronounced 
four basic principles of international conduct. Summarked, 
these principles entailed (1) opposition to colonial rule and im¬ 
perialism, (2) support for subject peoples and oppressed races in 
their struggle for freedom and equality, (3) opposition to war 
and the promotion of peace, and (4) no foreign entanglements.* 
What American can fail to recognize that these principles are 
similar to those that nurtured the infant American Republic to 
Strength and greatness! 

Differences between Indian and American foreign policy were 
hardly noteworthy until the cold war entered its critical phase 
and became a frightening reality for the world. Since then 
India has taken a position which seeks to avoid alliances with 
either the Russian bloc or the American bloc and to play the role 
of a conciliatory “third force” that seeks to lessen and possibly 
reconcile differences between Russia and the United States with 
the object of preventing World War III. The foundations of this 
policy were laid in 1947 when Prime Minister Nehru announced 
that India would not become a member of either the Communist 
or Western blocs and would remain neutral and friendly to both, 
concentrating on the effort to preserve peace and reconcile the 
two powerful adversaries. These views were substantially reiter¬ 
ated by the Indian National Congress in December 1948. 

Despite this “isolationist” poUcy, India at the same time has 
no sympathy or toleration whatsoever for Communist methods 
^aractenzed by violence, force or aggression. The Indian 
Government has more than made it clear, both by words and 
deeds, that it will not tolerate any Communist attempts to usurp 
control of the government in India by means of subversion or 
resort to violence. At one time, for example, Nehru’s govern¬ 
ment had about 7,000 Indian Communists in jail. In late 1954 
upon his return from a friendly visit to Peking, Nehru did not 
hesime to give the Indian Communist Party a tongue lashing.^ 
In short, India finds the violence of Communists fuUy as repugnant 
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as the violence of imperialism. 

Unfortunate diplomatic clashes have arisen to prejudice friendly 
relations between India and the United States. American efforts 
to assist in bringing about a solution of the Kashmir dispute 
between India and Pakistan have not been appreciated by the 
Indians, who are prone to believe that America is partial to Paki¬ 
stan, her potential enemy. When a peace treaty was being dis¬ 
cussed for Japan, India took exception to some of its proposed 
terms and declined to send a delegation to the conference that 
was held in San Francisco to sign the finalized treaty. That 
same summer (1951) the American Congress, against some op¬ 
position, approved a loan of 190 million dollars for India to be 
used for the purchase of American wheat which was to be utilized 
for the rehef of a famine threatening India as a result of a severe 
draught. This appropriation was deeply appreciated by most 
Indians, but a considerable number were antagonized and alien¬ 
ated by what they considered the determined effort of certain 
American elements to have political conditions attached to the 
grant. 

A serious rift between American and Indian policy developed 
as a result of the Korean War that flared up on June 25, 1950. 
Although India supported the United Nations resolution which 
stigmatized North Korea as the aggressor, she refrained from 
voting on the Security Council resolution of June 27 which urged 
the member states to furnish assistance to the embattled South 
Korean Government. About two weeks later, on July 13, Prime 
Minister Nehru, preoccupied with his pursuit of peace-making, 
proposed to both StaUn and Truman that Red China be admitted 
to the United Nations and that the United States, Russia and 
China '"with the help and cooperation of other peace loving na¬ 
tions” seek to find a formula for ending the war. Stalin promptly 
welcomed Nehru’s proposal, but the United States took the 
position that the termination of the war in Korea should not 
be linked in any way to the settlement of other problems then 
before the United Nations.® When General MacArthur ad- 
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vanced his forces north of the 38th parallel in September of that 
year, Nehru expressed his disapproval on the ground that since 
the North Koreans had been expelled from all areas south of that 
parallel the United Nations had achieved its objective. He also 
warned that the advance north of that parallel might bring Red 
China into the war and accordingly make it extremely more dif¬ 
ficult to establish peace in Korea. 

Throughout the Korean War India remained apart from the 
actual fighting and at no time did Indian troops participate in the 
conflict on the side of the United Nations. India persisted in 
adhering to her policy of favoring a negotiated peace in Korea 
and also of supporting the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, which the United States of course stubbornly opposed. 
During the exchange of prisoners of war which was carried out 
in 1953, however, Indian troops under the command of General 
Thimmaya handled their diflicult and unenviable assignment in 
such a conscientious and capable manner that they received praise 
from American military commanders. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the excellent work done by 
Chester Bowles as Ambassador to India in 1951 and 1952, relations 
between India and the United States continued to be far short of 
cordial and the area of differences appeared to be widening. 
India remained devoted to her faith in the possibility and desira¬ 
bility of coexistence between the Communist and the Western 
worlds and she persisted in refusing to cooperate with the Ameri¬ 
can policy of pressure on the Communist bloc. At the same time, 
India worked assiduously at the task of developing closer and 
more cordial relations with Red China. In this direction it was 
apparent that India was motivated by the conviction that the 
Asian peoples would best be served by a policy of Asiatic co¬ 
operation which would be fundamentally guided by the concept 
of Asia for the Asians.” Relations between China and India 
were notably strengthened in the summer of 1954 when Chou 
En-lai, the Foreign Minister of Red China, visited India. There 
IS no question that Chou created a most favorable impression on 
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the Indian people. 

The U. S. decision to offer military aid to Pakistan, whom the 
Indian leaders fear as a potential aggressor and enemy state, has 
had the effect of further increasing the Indian distrust of Ameri¬ 
can poUcy. With regard to this military aid, Nehru warned 
that it would have an effect opposite to that intended by Washing¬ 
ton and that it would create “a wave of uncertainty.”7 It is not 

unhkely that the American decision to give military aid to Paki¬ 
stan considerably influenced India to build up the friendliest 
relations possible with her powerful northern neighbor. Red 
China. 

As long as the cold war continues, there does not appear to 
be much possibility of a conspicuous improvement in Indo-Ameri- 
can relations. It is unfortunate, too, that most Indians and Ameri¬ 
cans have only a slight understanding of the basic situations which 
make the foreign policies of their respective countries what they 
are. The great difference underlying the foreign policies of the 
two governments is, as has been indicated, to be found in the 
means and methods by which each believes the desired ends of 
their policies, which are substantially similar, will be achieved. 
At the same time, a world of differences arises from the fact that 
India is militarily impotent and pacifistically inclined by heritage, 
whereas the United States is probably the strongest military power 
in the world and not inhibited by any compunctions or qualms 
against the use of force when it is believed necessary to achieve 
critically important objectives. In trying to understand Indian 
policy and actions of today, it would be well to bear in mind the 
significance of the patient campaign of non-violence which the 
nationalist leaders of India conducted against British imperialism 
in accordance with the ideals and teachings of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi. And while it might be a bit unpalatable to many Ameri¬ 
cans, those of goodwill could with profit give sober thought to 
the real significance of Nehru’s contention that we Americans 
have no understanding of the “mind and heart of Asia,”® 
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PAKISTAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

Pakistan, like India, became an independent and sovereign 
state in August 1947. As indicated, it came into existence be¬ 
cause of the fear of the Moslems in India that, constituting a 
minority, they would become an “unequal entity” in an India 
that would be dominated by the Hindu majority. Hence, largely 
as a result of the zealous and untiring efforts of Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, the leader of the Indian Moslem League, Pakistan came 
into existence as a state whose boundaries were based on the 
predominance of Moslems. On the map Pakistan appears as 
two areas: West Pakistan and East Pakistan. Each is separated 
from the other by the great land mass of the Indian Republic. 
All Pakistan has an area of about 366,000 square miles and a 
population estimated in 1955 at almost 80,000,000. 

Since its creation Pakistan has been beset with staggering 
problems of almost every nature conceivable. One of the princi¬ 
pal problems, however, has been that of creating a Pakistan econ¬ 
omy that can survive and prosper independently of India, to which 
it had been linked historically. The stepping up of raw-material 
exports, such as cotton and jute, has received particular emphasis. 
Domestic problems alone are enough to tax the resources and 
ingenuity of the most capable minds in Pakistan, but unfortunately 
the Government has been compelled to disperse much of its 
energy in contesting various areas of the subcontinent, particu¬ 
larly Kashmir, with India. There has also been serious conten¬ 
tion between Pakistan and India on the “water rights” issue 
which involves control of the headwaters of rivers, located in 
northern India, which flow through West Pakistan. Highly 
dependent on irrigation, the Pakistan Government feels that by 
having exclusive control over these headwaters, India holds a 
power of hfe and death over Pakistan’s agriculture and industry. 

In international relations Pakistan has drawn closely, at least 
culturally, to the various Moslem states of the Near and Middle 
East, but It has failed to exercise the predominant leadership that 
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one might have anticipated inasmuch as it has the largest popula¬ 
tion of all the Moslem states. Initially Pakistan stressed friendship 
with the Soviet Union as well as with the Western world. In 


1947 and 1948 Pakistan cooperated with India in endorsing “anti¬ 
colonialism” and also sided with her on the Indonesian problem.® 
As the cold war increased in intensity, and as the Kashmir pro¬ 
blem continued to appear unsolvable by peaceful means, Pakistan 
began to cultivate closer relations with the United States. Since 
the American Government was preoccupied with the problem 
of Communism, Pakistan made much of the claim that Communism 
and Mohammedanism are incompatible. Pakistan also empha¬ 
sized to the United States that it had no internal Communist 
problem. American military assistance for the building up of 
its military forces was eagerly sought despite the warning from 
New Delhi that this type of assistance prejudiced good relations 


between India and Pakistan. 

While striving to treat India and Pakistan as equals, the United 
States by 1954 had begun to take a particularly sympathetic attitude 
toward Pakistan and her problems. The Kashmir dispute, of 
course, sorely tested American impartiality. In this dispute the 
United States, however, worked almost exclusively through the 
United Nations organization and strongly supported its effort at 
impartial mediation. The cease fire that was negotiated by the 
UN Commission for Kashmir at the end of 1948 received the 
whole-hearted support of Washington. Although the cease fire 
was faithfully observed, Pakistan and India were unable to reach 
a common ground of agreement on the problem. On August 
30, 1948 both President Truman and Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee urged the two contestants to agree to arbitration on dis 
puted points, but nothing came of the urging. In 1955 Kashmir 
was still an unsolved problem, with India becoming increasing y 
more suspicious of American efforts to bring about a settlement. 

What of the immediate future of American relations with 1 a- 
kistan? Since Pakistan is considerably weaker than India, it is 
likely that she wiU court America on her own account. Since 
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Mohammedanism plays a vital role in the life of the people of 
Pakistan, and since it appears to be quite incompatible with 
Communism, it is also very unUkely that the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment will be attracted by the Communist bloc. On its own 
account Pakistan can be counted on to destroy every vestige of 
Communism within its borders and at the same time to cooperate 
with other nations in seeking to prevent its spread. Economi¬ 
cally Pakistan is in desperate need of capital and technical “know¬ 
how.” All the ingredients would seem to indicate that Pakistan 
will continue to desire close relations with the United States and 
even to make them closer, if possible. How far, however, and 

in what areas, can America aid Pakistan without alienating her 
nervous neighbor, India? 

CEYLON MOVES TO DOMINION STATUS 

Ceylon, a relatively prosperous island close to the southern 
tip of India, has an area of 25,000 square miles and a population 
of more than 8,000,000. The economy is overwhelmingly agri¬ 
cultural and most of the inhabitants are Buddhists. Prior to 
World War II Ceylon had been under British colonial admin¬ 
istration as a part of India. In 1943 Britain pledged to grant the 
Ceylonese a considerable degree of constitutional reform and “full 
internal civil administration.” In 1947, however, Britain went 

a step further and accorded Dominion status to the island, 
effective in February of the following year. 

Although Ceylon is one of the most Westernized areas in Asia 
with a relatively substantial middle class, it is not without its 
share of problems. A principal problem is the large Indian 
population of some 800,000. Since these Indians constitute 
^ percent of the total population there is some concern 

about the effects of conferring full citizenship rights on them. 
Another preoccupation is the fear that the island may not be 
a e to prosper and maintain its independent status separated 

om ndia, A further problem is what appears to be an in- 
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creasing amount of Leftism, particularly among the younger 
educated elements^® In the cold war the government of Ceylon 
has leaned toward a somewhat neutral position but at the same 
time it has manifested friendship and warm regard for the United 
States. 

In January 1950 Ceylon was host to a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the British Commonwealth. Out of this meeting, 
held in Colombo, grew the so-called Colombo Plan, whose aim 
became that of promoting cooperative effort for the uplifting of 
living standards by means of increased production. In November 
of that year the subscribing states outlined a six-year plan of 
economic action, to which the United States enthusiastically sub- 

9 ¥ 

scribed and even offered economic assistance. The Colombo 
Plan has been unofficially attacked by both Moscow and Peking 
as a veiled device of the West to exercise domination and control 
over the economies of South Asia.^^ In March 1955 Robert 
Murphy, Deputy Undersecretary of State, announced that the 
United States would place emphasis on the providing of grants 
and loans within the framework of the Colombo Plan, to which 
seventeen nations had subscribed. Although the origins of the 
Colombo Plan were unrelated to the struggle against Communism, 
its aims obviously represented an effective way of combating its 
appeal to the depressed masses of South Asia. 



CHAPTER XIII 


SOUTHEAST ASIA ASTIR 


In Southeast Asia only Thailand enjoyed independence before 
World War II, The remainder of the entire area was under 
colonial rule: Burma and Malaya under that of Britain, and 
Indochina under that of France. While Southeast Asia as a whole 
could not boast of the historical and cultural achievements of 


China and India, the virtual mothers of genuine Asiatic civili- 
zation, It nevertheless possessed a very high level of culture at 
the time the French and British intruded. Its people were un¬ 
warlike, inept at the arts of war, and hence an easy target for 
imperialist conquest. While the British and French undoubtedly 
conferred extensive material benefits on the inhabitants, these, as 
in Korea and other colonial areas, were at the expense of the 

nationalist sensibilities of the people and their inalienable right 
to be free. 


BURMA 

Burma has an area of 261,610 square miles (roughly the size of 
exas) and a population of about 19,000,000. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century it had been conquered by Great Britain 
and annexed to her Empire. The country is mountainous, and 
t e economy is primarily agricultural, with rice the principal 
crop. Although poor in minerals, Burma has extensive deposits 
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of oil. 

Burma first became of concern to the United States in 1939 
when it was utilized as a terminus for the famous “Burma Road” 
over which American supplies where transported to embattled 
China. Prior to then it had held very little interest for Americans. 
Most of the capital invested in the country was British, and 
American investments were insignificant. After the Japanese 
had conquered Malaya and Singapore, they invaded the country 
and placed it under military occupation. Independence was 
granted to the Burmese and a puppet government was established 
under the nationalist Ba Maw, which cooperated with the Japanese. 

As in Indonesia the Japanese occupation, although harsh and 
of an exploitative nature, greatly fanned the flames of Burmese 
nationalism. After the defeat and withdrawal of the Japanese, 
the Burmese clamored for complete independence from Great 
Britain. British forces entered the country primarily to handle 
the surrender of the Japanese troops and to restore law and order. 
The British Government, then controlled by the socialist Labor 
graciously recognized the legitimate right of the Burmese 
people to be free and accordingly came to an agreement with the 
nationalist leaders. On January 4, 1948 Burma took her place 
among the free and sovereign nations of the world, completely 
independent of Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations.^ 
In April of that year Burma became a member of the United 
Nations, and shortly afterward became a member of the Far 
Eastern Commission, which was concerned with policies for the 
occupation of Japan. 

As an independent state Burma initially experienced a con¬ 
siderable degree of political instability. For several years the 
native Communists were pardcularly troublesome, but as a result 
of the conscientious and effective manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment has carried out land reforms and other progressive measures 
they have been reduced to a minor, although continuing, problem. 
The Government also had considerable difficulty in pacifying 
the Karens, a dissident national group in the country. 
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Like the other countries of Southeast Asia, Burma has been 
compelled to grapple with difficult internal problems, such as 
far-reaching agrarian reforms, the promotion of industrialization, 
and the extension of education among the largely illiterate masses. 
The present government of Burma follows a socialist pattern of 
action and in general it has coped well with its problems. By 
1955, at any rate, a creditable degree of economic prosperity had 
been attained. The absence of a relatively sizable middle class, 
such as exists in India, and the critical shortage of capital con¬ 
tinue to handicap the Government in its effort to promote the 
diversification of industry and to uplift living standards. 

In international relations Burma has pursued a policy closely 
paralleling that of her stronger neighbor, India, with whom she 
has cooperated extensively. Burma has seen fit to join with India 
in the creation of a so-called “third force” which aims to remain 
apart from both the Soviet and American orbits and seeks, by its 
own methods, to avoid and prevent World War III. Like India, 
Burma has manifested a friendly attitude toward Red China, 
not because of condonation of Communism and its methods but 
because of a desire to further Asiatic solidarity and maintain 
friendly relations with all countries. Significantly, Burma was 
the first non-Communist country to recognize Red China, on 

December 17, 1949. 

Despite Secretary Acheson’s expression of sympathy for the 
nations of Southeast Asia, made on January 12, 1950, Burma has 
been hesitant to accept American economic assistance. Offers 
of American military aid were flatly rejected. The day after 
Acheson made his pronouncement the Foreign Minister emphati¬ 
cally declared that the small nations of Southeast Asia wanted to 
stay clear of the cold war and that they did not want to become 
“shuttlecocks” between two hostile camps.^ In the fall of that 
year, however, Burma did accept a small amount of economic 
aid, amounting to between eight and ten million dollars, for a 
period extending to the summer of 1951 and earmarked solely 
for domestic economic development. 
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The Burmese Government was not unmindful of the critical 
need for foreign capital and the necessity of seeking it from the 
United States and Great Britain. In Alarch 1951 Premier U Nu 
stated that his Government was “convinced that Burma cannot 
progress without the financial and technical assistance of foreign 
countries and that our declared policy in regard to foreign affairs 
of not aligning ourselves with any power bloc does not exclude 
us from cooperating as closely as possible with the Western 
democracies in matters relating to economic development.”^ 

Notwithstanding such talk, however, the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment clung tenaciously to its basic foreign policy. When the 
Korean War broke out in late June 1950, the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment supported the United Nations resolution condemning North 
Korea but, like India, she offered no troops and continued to 
stress her desire for friendly relations with all countries. Through¬ 
out the Indochinese War the Burmese Government seemed to 
follow a policy based on the conviction that Ho Chi-minh, de¬ 
spite his Communist affiliations, was fundamentally fighting Asia’s 
war of liberation from Western imperialism. 

Some students of Southeast Asian affairs had anticipated that 
the Commnist conquest of China, bringing the power of Peking 
to the long borders of Burma, which were largely unsettled, 
would create grave concern in Burma and drive her closer to the 
Western bloc. Whatever fears the Burmese may have had were 
pacified by the leaders of Red China, who talked eloquently of 
their peaceful intentions and of the brotherhood of Asians. The 
visit of Chou En-lai to Burma in the early summer of 1954 ap¬ 
parently created a very favorable impression among the Burmese 
leaders and fuxther convinced them of the wisdom of avoiding 
military commitments with the United States. Barring a new 
eruption of Communist aggression somewhere in Asia, there 
seemed little Likelihood, at least early in 1955, that Burma would 
deviate to any appreciable degree from her charted course of 

friendly relations with all nations and entangling alliances with 
none. 
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TflAILAND 

Thailand, whose name means “Land of the Free,” was formerly 

known as Siam. It has an area of slightly more than 200,000 

square miles and a population of less than 20,000,000. Thailand 

is the only country of Southeast Asia which was able to maintain 

its independence throughout the nineteenth century when the 

British and French were seizing territories in that area. This 

accomplishment was due not to Thailand's military power, which 

was practically non-existent, but because of the ability of her 

kings to play off Britain and France against each other and the 

mutual desire of these two then imperialist nations to have the 

country serve as a buffer state between British India and French 
Indochina.^ 

The country is relatively rich in resources and there is practi¬ 
cally no population pressure, such as is characteristic of most 
countries in eastern and southern Asia. The economy is predom¬ 
inantly agricultural, with rice the principal crop and available for 
export in large quantities. Tin, rubber and teak are also pro¬ 
duced for export. There is practically no industry, other than 
handicrafts, and the country is highly dependent on imported 
manufactured goods of almost every description. 

A large number of Chinese, constituting about 14 percent of 
the total population, creates both an economic and political 
problem because of their grip on the economic structure and their 
tendency to remain sympathetic to their ancestral China. Various 
Thai governments have continuously attempted to bring about 
their forceful assimilation, but without any appreciable success. 
With China now under a powerful Communist regime, the Thai 
Government is naturally greatly preoccupied about the loyalty 
of this large and influential racial minority. 

The independence of Thailand was somewhat compromised 
during World War II when the Japanese occupied strategic points 
as a war measure and the Thai Government under General Pibul 
Songgram became a willing collaborator, even to the extent of 
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declaring war against the United States and Great Britain, which 
had in no way threatened the country. Although Great Britain 
retaliated with a declaration of war, the United States did 
not do so on the ground that the Thai Government did not reflect 
the friendly desires of the people. In 1940 and 1941 Thailand 
fought a small border war with France for the recovery of frontier 
regions that had been sei 2 ed by the latter in 1893 and 1907. As 
a move designed to bind Thailand closer to Japan, the Japa¬ 
nese in 1943 transferred some provinces in Burma and Malaya 
to her.^ All these acquisitions were given up after the termi¬ 
nation of the war. Although the Thai Government was techni¬ 
cally at war with the United States, a Free Thai movement, with 
headquarters in the U. S., organized a feeble resistance move¬ 
ment in Thailand. 

With the termination of the w^ar, neither the United States nor 
Great Britain sought to treat Thailand as a former enemy country, 
although the latter nation did seek to impose some moderately 
punitive measures. On August 16, 1945, after Japan had accepted 
surrender terms, the Thai Government disclaimed the war dec¬ 
laration that had been made and asked for the resumption of 
friendly relations with the United States and the United Nations. 
Secretary Marshall promptly informed the Thai Government 
that the United States had never considered the declaration of 
war as representing the will of the Thai people and that “we 
look to the resumption by Thailand of its former place in the 

community of nations as a free, sovereign, and independent 
country.”® 

The principal problem of the Thai Kingdom in the immediate 
postwar period was economic recovery, which was necessitated 
by the maladjustments that had been caused by the war and the 
Japanese occupation. Since Thailand’s economy is largely based 
on the production of rice, economic recovery essentially involved 
the restoration of rice production to its prewar level and the 
recapture of markets for the surplus product. Rice production 
was soon restored to the prewar level, and the Thai Government 
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encountered little difficulty in disposing of its surplus output 

since the postwar world, particularly Asia, was suffering from an 

acute food shortage.’ At the same time, si 2 able exports of rubber 

and tin were promoted, at high prices. Thanks to the international 

situation, together with American and British assistance, Thailand 

came to enjoy the highest relative degree of prosperity in Southeast 
Asia. 

Somewhat isolated from the great currents of world power 
politics, the independent state of Thailand has litde to record in 
the postwar era other than complete economic recovery and a 
continuation of the internal struggle among the militaiy’' and 
civilian liberals for effective control of the Government. This 

with which the masses have remained unconcerned, 
began in 1932 when the absolute monarchy was transformed into 
a constitutional one.® The Thai Kingdom is currently under 
the effective control of its Prime Minister and strong man, General 
Pibul Songgram, who again came into power in April 1948 as the 
result of a coup d’etat. 

Like so many other Asiatic countries, Thailand is in need of 
extensive agrarian reforms, industrialization, vastly improved and 
expanded education, and greater participation of the masses in 
the democratic administration of the country.® Generally speak¬ 
ing, and in relation to her Southeast Asian neighbors, Thailand 
by 1955 had attained a position of stability and a high degree of 
economic prosperity, thanks primarily to her profitable export 
of raw materials in critical demand. In matters of reform and 
democratic procedure, however, Thailand lagged far behind her 
neighbor Burma. 

After mending her fences with the Soviet Union, with which 
diplomatic relations had been suspended for a long time, Thailand 
was admitted to the United Nations, in December 1946. Des¬ 
pite the flirtation of convenience with the Soviet Union, Thailand 
has drawn closer to the United States than has any other Southeast 
Asian nation. She has coldly shunned the “neutralist bloc” 
led by India, Burma and Indonesia. 
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In the immediate postwar period the United States was primarily 
concerned with the stability of Thailand since her rice surpluses 
were needed to relieve famine and hunger in the less fortunate 
Asian countries. Thai-American relations got off to a good 
start at the end of the war when the State Department induced 
Britain to soften her demand for economic concessions from 
Thailand, involving the free delivery of 1,500,000 tons of rice, 
which were embodied in the Anglo-Thai Treatv of Januarv 1, 
1946.10 

General Pibul Songgram’s regime has taken a strong anti-Com- 
munist stand, but at the same time it has manifested strong nation¬ 
alist and conservative tendencies. It has been dealing ruthlessly 
with its opponents and, in effect, has established a police state. 
Despite the pronounced anti-Communism of his regime. General 
Pibul Songgram has been careful to maintain reasonably good 
relations with Soviet Russia and not to antagonize either Russia 
or Red China. It is significant that in July 1949 the General 
made the statement that his anti-Communist policies would never 

become so strong as to invite the possibility of a war on that 
account.il 

American economic assistance has greatly aided the Thai econ¬ 
omy and been a factor in keeping Thailand oriented toward the 
United States. Since the present Thai Government has no social¬ 
ist leanings and is fearful of Communism, it leans heavily on 
American support for security against its more powerful 
neighbors, particularly Red China, which it feels may some day 
attempt to woo the large Chinese population in the country. 
However, corruption is rife among the officials of the Gov^ern- 
ment. General “Wild Bill” Donovan, appointed Ambassador 
in 1953, is alleged to have confirmed the reports that a considera¬ 
ble part of American economic aid was finding its way into the 
private pockets of officials.i^ The corruption and venality of the 
Thai officials was no secret to the State Department, but it of 
course had to equate the deficiencies of this Government with 
its pro-American orientation and dependability in the fight against 
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international Communism. There was consequently no Ameri¬ 
can pressure for the Thai Government to clean house or risk the 
possibility of reduced American economic and military aid. 

MALAYA 

Prior to World War II Malaya was of interest to the United 
States primarily because of the considerable quantities of rubber 
and tin which were imported from that region by American in¬ 
dustry. The region has experienced many vicissitudes. Its 
people have known successive periods of domination: first by 
the Arabs, then by the Portuguese, and finally by the British, 
who transformed the region into an extremely profitable colony. 
The earlier inhabitants were Malays, but as a result of heavy im¬ 
migration the Chinese have become as numerous as the natives. 
Large numbers of Indians have also entered Malaya, and they 
now constitute about 14 percent of the total population. Con¬ 
sequently there is a very serious racial problem, particularly in¬ 
asmuch as the Chinese have acquired considerable control over 

the economic life of the region, 

Malaya has an area of 52,286 square miles and a population of 
about 6,000,000. Its location is of strategic importance since it 
juts into the sea lane that links the Middle East and the Far East. 

In the prewar era Malaya was of vital importance to Great Britain 
because of her great naval base in Singapore which served as the 
eastern outpost for the defense of India. 

Malaya is of considerable economic importance because of the 
large production of rubber and tin, key products to modern in¬ 
dustry. Rubber plantations comprise about 65 percent of land 
under cultivation, and in prewar years they produced amounts 
of rubber varying from 38 to 58 percent of the world's output. 
From the tin mines came as much as a third of the world’s tin 
production. Before the war, the undiversified economy was 
compelled to import about two thirds of the food requirements 
and practically all of its consumer goods. 
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In their administration of Malaya the British were primarily 
concerned with exercising a stabilizing influence so that the prof¬ 
itable production of rubber and tin would remain undisturbed. 
Accordingly, they permitted native sultans to rule as British 
puppets and interfered as little as possible with the daily lives 
of the people. The large influx of Chinese, however, and the 
lesser influx of Indians, aggravated the nationalism of the native 
Malays, who resented becoming outnumbered in their own 
homeland. They also came to resent the increasing stranglehold 
which energetic Chinese businessmen were acquiring over the do¬ 
mestic economy. Malayan nationalism was hence probably at 
first more motivated by anti-Chinese feeling than anything else. 
In fact, the Malayans tended to regard the British somewhat as 
their protectors. 

Malaya was conquered and occupied at the outset of the Pacific 
War by Japanese forces under the command of famed General 
Yamashita. Throughout their occupation the Japanese treated 
the region as an outright colony and neither promised inde¬ 
pendence nor made any attempt to fan native nationalism. The 
Japanese did, however, play off the Malays against the Chinese, 
from whom they exacted forced donations and otherwise perse¬ 
cuted because of their sympathetic leanings toward the Kuo- 
mintang Chinese Government. There was a resistance move¬ 
ment against the Japanese, but it was largely conducted by Chinese 
under the leadership of the Chinese-dominated Communist Party.^® 

With the termination of the Pacific War and the withdrawal 
of the Japanese forces, the British attempted to replace their 
cumbersome prewar administrative system with a so-called Ma¬ 
layan Union, which was established in April 1946. This Union 
plan deprived the nine native sultans of their powers and aimed 
to establish a more unified government for the peninsula, in which 
natives would be given an increasing degree of self-government 
and the non-Malay races would be accorded equal rights. Singa¬ 
pore was administered as a separate governmental entity in which 
the Chinese, the most numerous racial element in the city, came 
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to play a leading role. Conservative Malays from the outset 
opposed the Union plan, chiefly because of its provision for equal 
rights to non-Malays. This opposition became so pronounced 
that the British were compelled to abandon the Union plan and 
replace it with an interim Federation plan which restored power 
to the sultans temporarily, safeguarded Malay political control, 

and placed restrictions on the immigration and political influence 
of the Chinese and Indians. 


Meanwhile, the Communists early in 1948 initiated guerrilla 
operations against the British in the hope of forcing their with¬ 
drawal, They also tried to coerce the wealthy and conservative 
Chinese into giving support to the insurrection or at least re¬ 
maining passive.By the summer of that year the guerrilla oper¬ 
ations had become so serious that the British were compelled to 
declare a state of emergency and dispatch sizable military forces. 
Although the Communists possessed no outstanding leader, 
their tactics were so successful that by the end of 1952 the British, 
despite reinforcements and heavy expenditures, had not succeeded 
in quelling them. The excesses of the Communists came to 
alienate many of their former “fellow travellers,” however, and 
they were unable, as in Indochina, to whip up any widespread 
mass support. Beginning in 1953 the British gave priority to 
the complete suppression of the Communist uprising, and by 
1954 they had apparently fully succeeded in bringing it under 
control. Although the Malayan Communists may have received 
support from Russia, it does not appear that Red China sent any 
substantial help. At any rate, the United States took no active 
role in this localized struggle against Communism and trusted 
that the British were more than able to cope with it. 

In spite of the Communist guerrilla warfare, both Singapore 
and the Malayan Federation have enjoyed almost unprecedented 
prosperity since 1949, largely because of the heavy demand for 


rubber and tin resulting from the Korean War and the armament 
needs of the Western democracies. Rubber production reached 
an all-time high and tin output nearly attained the prewar peak. 
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At the same time, however, Malayan planters were greatly con¬ 
cerned over the support of the U.S. Government to the American 
synthetic rubber industry and the substantial rise in its output 
which had a depressing effect on the world price of rubber. 
With truces arranged in both Korea and Indochina it is hkely 
that the demand for rubber will slacken and that rubber prices 
will decline. Since rubber output is the key to prosperity in 
Malaya, it is not altogether unlikely that Communist agitation 

may find fresh support in case the Malayan rubber industry runs 
into hard times. 

BLOOD AND CHANGE IN INDOCHINA 

What used to be known in prewar days as French Indochina 
has an area of 284,000 square miles and a total population of 
perhaps more than thirty million. About 70 percent of the total 
population consists of Vietnamese, who are concentrated in the 
regions formerly known as Cochin-China, Annam and Tonkin. 
Culturally the Vietnamese are linked to the Chinese, whereas the 
Cambodians and Laotians are closer to the Burmese, Thailanders 
and Indians. The economy of the Indochina region is predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural, with rice its principal crop. Strategically 

the region is important as a gateway to southwestern China and 
southern Asia. 

The French had conquered and occupied Indochina piecemeal 
in the nineteenth century. Since the region as a whole had never 
had any real political, racial or cultural unity, the French organ¬ 
ized it administratively as suited their convenience and colonial 
interests. Annam, Laos and Cambodia were organized as pro¬ 
tectorates, with native rulers permitted to remain on their thrones 
as puppets; Cochin-China became an outright colony; and Ton¬ 
kin was organized as an admimstrative region which combined 
characteristics of both a protectorate and a colony. 

French rule was dictatorial, harsh and highly exploitative. The 
region became important economically under the French, but they 
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made very little effort to promote the general welfare of the people 
and none whatsoever to prepare them for self-government. The 
small native middle class nonetheless became influenced by French 
culture, particularly by its concepts of liberty and equality, and it 
was largely from this class that the leaders of a nationalist move¬ 
ment arose. Despite the rising tide of discontent in Indochina, 
including serious uprisings in 1930 and 1931, France up to 

World War II made practically no concessions to native national¬ 
ism. 

After the German invasion and conquest of France in the late 
spring of 1940, the Japanese gradually moved into Indochina 
and brought it all under their control. At first the French au¬ 
thorities in Indochina, who remained loyal to the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment that was collaborating with Nazi Germany, cooperated with 
the Japanese. Hence the Japanese left the French colonial admin¬ 
istration relatively undisturbed and made no effort to stir up native 
nationalism. In March 1945, however, with their defeat imminent 
and the French no longer collaborating, the Japanese abolished 
the French administration and substituted their outright control. 
They also encouraged the native rulers of Annam, Cambodia and 
Laos to issue declarations of independence from France. 

During the war the “Free French” Government led by General 
Charles de Gaulle, which remained loyal to the Allied side, 
feared that the United States, in cooperation with Russia and 
China, would move to take Indochina away from France and 
place it under some kind of an international trusteeship. This 
apprehension was more than justified, for as early as January 1944 
President Roosevelt had in fact envisaged such an action. In 
a memorandum to Secretary Hull, Roosevelt stated: “France 
has had the country—thirty million inhabitants—for nearly one 
hundred years, and the people are worse off than they were at 
the beginning. France has milked it for one hundred years. The 
people of Indochina are entitled to something better than that. 

It might be noted, also, that during the war the guerrillas of the 
Vietminh, a nationalist coalition that was harassing the Japanese 
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garrison forces, received encouragement and assistance from an 
American outpost in Kunming, China. 

After the surrender of Japan, prior to the arrival of Allied troops 
in Indochina, the Vietminh late in August 1945 established a so- 
called Democratic Republic of Vietnam and on September 2 
proclaimed a declaration of independence. On that day Vo 
Nguyen Giap, then the Minister of the Interior, spoke of “particu¬ 
larly intimate relations” with the United States and China but also 
warned his fellow nationals that France was planning to invade 
and reconquer the country. “The Vietnamese people will fight 
for independence, liberty, and equality of status,” he proclaimed. 
“If our negotiations are unsuccessful, we shall resort to arms .”20 


These sentiments appeared to be sympathetically understood in 
Washington at that time. At any rate, they did not give rise 
to any American concern. 


The new Democratic Republic of Vietnam that was launched 
at that time comprised the regions formerly known as Cochin- 
China, Annam and Tonkin. The new government was essentially 
a creation and instrument of the Vietminh, a broad coahtion of 
nationalists with various shades of political coloring. Even at 
this date, however, the coalition was clearly Communist-dom¬ 
inated. The dominant personality of the Vietminh and the 
head of the new government was the able, Russian-trained Com¬ 
munist, Ho Chi-minh. He had long been a leader in revolutionary 
activities and it was he who in 1925 had organiaed a Vietnam 
Revolutionary League in Canton. 

Late in September 1945 Chinese and British forces arrived in 

surrender of the Japanese troops, some 
35,000, who were stationed there. In accordance with a decision 
t at had been made at Potsdam in July of that year, the Chinese 
occupied the area north of the sixteenth parallel while the British 
occupied the area south of that parallel. The French at that 
time were in no position to dispatch troops. When the afore¬ 
mentioned forces arrived, the Vietnam Republic was effectively 
in control of the country and conducting a relatively efficient 
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administration. 


During the period of the Allied occupation the Chinese gave 
considerable encouragement to the Vietminh in their zone, but 
the British General in command of British forces in the south 
took it upon himself to pave the way for the restoration of French 


control in his area.^^ On the other hand, the American Govern¬ 
ment was clearly sympathetic to the nationalist aspirations of the 
Vietnamese and it did nothing to encourage or facilitate France’s 
recovery of her prewar authority and status in Indochina. The 
Chinese Government subsequently modified its policy as the 
result of a deal wherein France pledged to surrender her privileges 
in China, French troops finally arrived that fall and the British 
and Chinese contingents withdrew shortly afterward. 


The French troops were originally concentrated in Cochin- 
China, in relatively small numbers, and they were in no position 
to attempt the dislodgement of the Vietminh from Annam and 
Tonkin. For a while the French were willing to make concessions 
to the Vietminh, provided all of Indochina remained in the French 
political and economic system. In March 1946 an agreement was 
concluded between France and the Vietminh which recognized 
the Vietnam Republic as a “free state” with the vague under¬ 
standing that it would be part of a projected “Indochinese Feder¬ 
ation” and “French Union.” This “Union” was somewhat 
modelled after the British Commonwealth of Nations and was to 
replace the former colonial system. The agreement was hardly 
more than a truce to mark time, however, and negotiations con¬ 
tinued throughout the year between French officials and Vietminh 
leaders concerning the precise status of the Vietnam Republic. 
The negotiations were abruptly ended in November 1946 when 
hostilities broke out in Hanoi and spread rapidly throughout 
Tonkin and northern Annam. From the beginning the conflict 
went badly for the French, as they were unable to rally any sub¬ 
stantial native support. 

With the outbreak and spread of this conflict, the United States 
adhered to a policy of aloofness and impartiality. As late as 
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February 1947, by which time the cold war was becoming known 
to all. Secretary Marshall expressed the hope that “a pacific basis 
of adjustment of the difficulties could be found.”22 Even at 
that late date there was not the slightest indication that the United 
States could be induced to support France either morally or 
materially. 

With the war going badly against them, the French dug up the 
former puppet emperor of Annam, Bao Dai, and after protracted 
negotiations installed him in April 1949 as the head of Vietnam. 
By this dme the Communists in China were delivering the final 
blows to Chiang Kai-shek and it was apparent that all China would 
be theirs in a few more months. Accordingly, the struggle in 
Indochina now began to take on importance and significance in 
the eyes of Washington with regard to the containment of Com¬ 
munism and Soviet power, which had now become cardinal 
objectives of American foreign policy. Bao Dai hence began to 
receive attention and support in Washington. Early in 1950 
secretary Acheson through Philip Jessup, an American 7 \mbassa- 
dor-at-Large, expressed the best wishes of the United States “for 
the future of the state of Viet Nam* with which it looks forward 
to establishing a closer relationship.”23 

By the terms of the understanding betu'cen Bao Dai and the 
French, Vietnam was to become an associated member of the 
French Union. Aleanwhile, puppet rulers had also been installed 
in Cambodia and Laos, which became affiliated with the French 
Union. The French continued to fare badly in the war, however, 
as Bao Dai was unable to arouse any substantial native support, 
and by the end of 1949 the greater part of Vietnam was in the 
hands of Ho Chi-minh’s forces. In the following year Russia, 
Red China and the Soviet satellites recognized the Vietminh 
Government. Seeking desperately to enhance the prestige of 
the new regimes she had established, France in the following 
year countered by granting a greater degree of autonomy to 

* “Viet Nam” and “Vietnam” are optional spellings. 
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Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia.This action had only the effect 
of a weak half-measure. It had become perfectly clear that no 
anti-Communist regime, regardless of its sponsor, could arouse 
any significant support unless it had true independence as a fait 
accompli. 

Hard pressed at home by the fiscal demands of rearmament in 
the face of the Communist Russian threat, as well as being handi¬ 
capped by the apathy and even outright opposition of most of 
the French people to the war, the harassed French Government 
turned to the United States for material support. A French 
request for assistance was formally made in February 1950, but 
the assistance was sought substantially on French terms so that 
the integrity of the French Empire would not in any way be 
compromised. Hence the French insisted that all American war 
equipment and other material should be dehvered to them and 
not to the Bao Dai Government. 

Although traditionally hostile to imperialism in any form, even 
when veiled, the United States was now eager to give assistance 
to France. At this time the feehng of the State Department was 
that it was necessary to preserve the integrity of the French Empire 
if France were to have adequate economic strength for rearma¬ 
ment of the kind that was needed. The State Department was 
now also greatly influenced by the conviction that the French 
were fighting international Communism in Indochina and that 
its containment there was as essential as in other sectors of the 
globe. Immediately after the recognition of Ho’s Government 
by Russia and Red China, Secretary Acheson in February 1950 
had pronounced that these actions clearly revealed Ho “in his 
true colors as the mortal enemy of native independence in Indo¬ 
china” and the instrument of Russian-Communist tyranny.*® In 
May of that year Secretary Acheson also assured France that 
American aid would be given so that security and “genuine 
nationalism” could be developed. After the outbreak of the 
Korean War late in June, President Truman pledged that the 
aid would be substantially increased. 
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As American war equipment began arriving in Indochina to help 
the French in implementation of the U. S. policy of containment 
of international Communism, Ho Chi-minh began to attack the 
United States invectively. He accused the United States of having 
assisted France from the beginning of the conflict and of having 
now moved closer to direct intervention. “We have one princi¬ 
pal opponent, the French,” he railed, “and one more opponent, 
the American interventionists.” He gloried in the recognition 
that had been received from Russia and Red China and boasted, 
“We are definitely on the democratic side and belong to the anti¬ 
imperialist bloc of 800 million people. ”^6 From here on there 
was no longer any question that Ho had subordinated purely 
nationalist aspirations to the objectives of international Com¬ 
munism and its powerful sponsors, Russia and Red China. Com¬ 
munist papers in Vietminh areas now began attacking the United 
States as continuously and bitterly as they did France. 

Huge quantities of American war material began streaming into 

Indochina, but by the end of 1951 there was no evidence that the 

war had taken any decisive turn in France’s favor. Ho Chi- 

minh continued to have much more appeal to native nationalism 

than did Bao Dai, whom most Vietnamese persisted in regarding 

as essentially a French puppet. Moreover, it was very apparent 

that Red China was stepping up the transfer of war equipment to 
Ho’s forces. 

The anti-French nationalist elements had reorganised early in 
1951 in a broad front known as the Lien Viet, which absorbed 
the former Vietminh coalition. In this front the revived Com¬ 
munist Party, functioning under the name of l^odong^ or Labor 
Party, played a dominant role. The activities of the Lien Viet 
were not confined to Vietnam, and its agents also operated in 
Laos and Cambodia for the purpose of inciting the nationalism 

of these areas against the French and the French-supported govern¬ 
ments. 

Despite widespread criticism of the war in France, primarily 
by the large Communist and Leftist elements, and despite also 
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the weariness of the average Frenchman with the struggle of 
attrition, the French Government continued to prosecute the war 
in Indochina and at times gave the impression of being determined 
to win it. Thanks chiefly to the considerable assistance that came 
from the United States in the form of war equipment, as well as 
to the determination of certain officials in the French Government, 
the French by 1953 appeared at least to have brought the war 
situation under control and to have checked the Vietminh (as 
the Communist-led forces were still called in the West). However, 
the Vietminh continued to be a formidable adversary and con¬ 
vincing evidence was lacking that France had succeeded in 
whipping up any genuine and significant native enthusiasm for 
the fight against the Vietminh. 

With the inauguration of the Eisenhower Administration, in 
January 1953, the United States took a very serious view of the 
Indochinese crisis and promptly moved to increase American 
aid considerably. Shortly after the conclusion of the Korean 
armistice. President Eisenhower in August 1953 called the at¬ 
tention of the American pubhc to the strategic, economic and 


political importance of preventing the fall of Indochina to the 
Communists.He gave no hint, however, of any possible direct 
American intervention in the struggle. Aside from stepped up 
material assistance, the principal hope of the Eisenhower Adminis¬ 
tration appeared to be placed on a policy of building up the 
“loyal” Vietnamese army and giving the war the character of 


a struggle for true Viemamese independence 


and the destruction 


of Communism. 


The war was now beginning to cost the American taxpayers 
some real money. By 1954 the United States was footing the 
bill for about eighty percent of the total French military ex¬ 
penditures in all of Indochina. Since 1950, when American mili¬ 
tary aid was begun, U. S. assistance had amounted to an average 


of about $500 million annually. 

In the spring of 1954 the fortunes of war suddenly changed when 

the Vietminh interrupted what had appeared to be a static phase 
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of the war and took the offensive. A notable victory was won 
at Dienbienphu, where a force of some 10,000 French effectives 
was besieged and captured. Early in July the French for alleged 
military reasons were compelled to evacuate a 1600 square-mile 
Red River delta area which contained a population of some three 
million people and rich rice fields. The war had suddenly taken 
a very disastrous turn for the French and it seemed more than 
likely that they would have to abandon their remaining strong¬ 
holds in northern Vietnam. 

On June 18, 1954 Pierre Mendes-France became Premier of 
France and dramatically pledged that if he could not obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of the Indochinese War by July 20 he 
would hand in his resignation to the President of the Republic. 
The Eisenhower Administration viewed Mendes-France’s pledge 
with great concern and a measure of disapproval, but there was 
no indication that it was prepared to take over the prosecution of 
the war, as had been done by the Truman Administration in 
Korea. As Mendes-France went forward with his negotiations, 
it was apparent that France would have to make a settlement 
substantially on the terms of the Communists or the United States 
would have to intervene militarily on a large scale. Mindful of 
the increasing isolationist sentiment of the American people, not 
to mention their weariness with military adventures that would 
cost American lives in distant Asian lands, the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration was reluctant to draw its mailed fist. While there 
was considerable “tough” talking by various officials high in 
the Administration, President Eisenhower seemed content to 
hope that France would be able to make a compromise settlement 
with the Vietminh, perhaps involving a division of the country 
at some parallel, as had been done in Korea, or, if unable to ac¬ 
complish that, at least to be able to keep Laos and Cambodia fully 
out of the Communist orbit and to draw a line of demarcation on 

the frontiers of these countries, beyond which there would be 
no Communist advance. 

The policy of the Eisenhower Administration was manifestly 
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conditioned by the known and proven might of Red China, which 
was keeping the Vietminh supplied with arms and possibly also 
techmcians. And behind Red China, of course, was the military 
power and industrial strength of the Soviet Union. It was easy 
to find fault with this or that maneuver of the Administration and 
to bemoan the seemingly imminent loss of Vietnam, but the stark 
realities of the situation had to be evaluated by sober minds aware 
of the real horrors of an atomic war and the heavy toll of Ameri¬ 
can fives that would be exacted by another major military effort. 
Unfortunately, also, India, Burma and Indonesia, as well as other 
Asiatic countries, were not in sympathy or accord with American 
policy for Indochina, for they regarded the war as essentially a 
part of the struggle of Asiatics to throw off the remaining yokes 
of Western imperialism. To them the Communist factor was 
incidental and not the real issue.^9 

In the middle of July 1954, as the deadline named by Mendes- 
France drew near, it seemed as though he would fail in his quest 
for peace in Indochina, particularly because of apparent disunity 
among France, Britain and America on the matter and the known 
opposition of the United States to French truce terms as being 
too favorable to the Communists. In the next few days, however, 
the Big Three drew together behind what Secretary Dulles called 
“a formula for constructive Allied unity,” whatever that meant. 
At any rate, Mendes-France received support from the United 
States but at the same time the Eisenhower Administration made 
it clear that while it favored a truce it did not necessarily approve 
of the terms which France was offering the Vietminh.®” 

On July 20 at Geneva, true to his pledge, Mendes-France com¬ 
pleted and signed truce terms for the ending of the Indochinese 
War. While the terms were favorable to the Communists, they 
were not as unfavorable to the Western democracies as many highly 
placed Americans had been willing to believe would be the case. 
By the terms of the truce, Vietnam was divided at the seventeenth 
parallel, with all land north of that parallel going to the Vietminh 
and all land south remaining under the control of the French- 
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sponsored Vietnam Government. France was to retain tempo¬ 
rarily the Hanoi-Haiphong delta area for about a year to evacuate 
its military forces and civilians desiring to move south. Com¬ 
munist forces were to be permitted to remain along the border 
regions of Laos. Elections for all Vietnam were to be held within 
two years. 

These, in substance, were the Geneva conference terms which 
ended the long, bloody and costly struggle in Indochina. While 
France did not regard the settlement as a victory, she correctly 
believed that it strengthened her hand in Europe and North 
Africa, where native Arab unrest was threatening to erupt into 
new and bitter conflicts. The United States did not like the 
terms of the settlement, but President Eisenhower pledged that 
his Government would do nothing to upset the fulfillment of the 
truce terms. Nehru, doubtless reflecting the sentiments of 
nationalist leaders in Southeast Asia, hailed the agreement as 
‘‘one of the outstanding achievements of the postV/’-ar era.”^! 

The war was over but had the Communist advance been 
stopped? Could the Western-linked regime of South Vietnam 
strengthen itself and win the support of the large population in 
its area of control? These were questions that greatly troubled 
the Administration in Washington, which did not remain impassive 
and immediately drew up a program to strengthen the “free” 
Vietnam army and to improve economic conditions in the hope 
that the people of South Vietnam would rally to the genuine 
support of its anti-Communist government. Would the people 
of Vietnam and other countries of Southeast Asia understand 
American motives or would they interpret American intervention 
as another form of veiled “imperialism?” 

Despite considerable and even bloody opposition from certain 
fanatical religious and secular sects, Premier Ngo Dinh Diem of 
the South Vietnam Government by the late summer of 1955 had 
given evidence of forceful leadership as a genuine patriot who 
was a puppet of no nation. His leadership and principles were 
actually the first justifications for some optimism. 



CHAPTER XIV 


INDEPENDENCE COMES TO INDONESIA 

AND THE PHILIPPINES 


In the wake of the crushing defeat of Japan, two new inde¬ 
pendent states arose in the vast stretches of the Southwestern 
Pacific: Indonesia and the Philippines. The former gained its 
independence by blood and strife from its colonial master, the 
Dutch; the latter was gracefully accorded its independence by 
the United States in honorable fulfillment of pledges to do so 
long before the Japanese made their attack on Pearl Harbor. 

INDONESIA 

Indonesia comprises most of the islands which were known 
for centuries in the West as the East Indies. The East Indies are 
a huge archipelago, consisting of five very large islands (Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Celebes and New Guinea) and more than four 
thousand minor islands. These islands lie somewhat compactly 
off the southeastern coasts of Asia and straddle the equator. 
Prior to the outbreak of World War II the Dutch exercised colonial 
dominion over most of these islands. Part of New Guinea and 
Borneo was controlled by the British, however, and the Portu¬ 
guese had some minor possessions. All the islands of the East 
Indies have an aggregate area of well over one million square 

[ 306 ] 
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miles and a population of about 80,000,000. Most of the in¬ 
habitants are Moslems. Java, the smallest of the major islands, 
with an area of only about 49,000 square miles, has more than 
two thirds of the total population, or over 53,000,000 inhabitants.^ 
Hence this island is one of the most densely populated regions in 
the world. It also has the highest economic development and 
the highest level of culture in the archipelago. 

Although the East Indies are very mountainous and volcanic, 
the soils are generally extremely fertile, particularly on the island 
of Java. There is considerable racial diversity and a number of 
languages are spoken. The prevailing racial stock is Malay, 
but large numbers of Chinese have emigrated to these islands in 
the past century. They now number about 2,000,000. The 
culture of the more advanced peoples has been greatly influenced 
by that of India and the Moslem imprint is very pronounced. The 
islands are extremely important commercially. Petroleum, tin 
and rubber are the principal raw materials produced. In 1939, 
for example,, the East Indies accounted for about one third of the 
world’s output of rubber and about one sixth of its tin.^ Sugar, 
coffee, quinine and tea are also raised in quantity. 

For three hundred years the Dutch had administered the East 
Indies as a colony, but it was not until the nineteenth century 
that their rule was effectively enforced throughout the whole area. 
Vastly larger than the Netherlands, and endowed with far greater 
natural resources, the East Indies were vitallv important to the 
economic prosperity of the Dutch. Prior to World War II about 
seventy percent of the capital invested in the East Indies was 
Dutch. In many respects the Dutch administration since the 
beginning of the twentieth century was a model one. Education 
was introduced, the rich resources were highly successfully ex¬ 
ploited, and health and sanitation were vastly improved. An 
effort was made to preserve and respect native languages, religions, 
customs and manners, and no attempt was made to introduce 
wholesale Westernization. Dutch rule was nevertheless very 
paternalistic and harsh, and native nationalism and unrest were 
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under constant surveillance and subject to stem measures.® 

Nationalist movements had arisen in Indonesia as early as 1905, 
doubtless spurred by the victory of the Japanese over the Russians. 
By the end of World War I nationalism was a force of considerable 
significance. Some of the nationalists were deeply influenced by 
religious considerations (Moslems comprise about 90 percent of 
the total population); others were influenced by Western con¬ 
cepts of nationalism and democracy; and still others, by Marxist 
ideas.^ The leaders of the nationalist cause came largely from 
the small middle class which was able to send its sons to the 
Dutch higher schools, where they became exposed to Western 
idealism and concepts of society. Immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the Pacific War the divergent nationalist groups united 
to form a single Federation of Nationahst Parties. 

The Japanese occupation of the islands began in February 1942. 
Their administration was highly exploitative and harsh, and the 
Indonesian economy, cut off from its former markets, was practi¬ 
cally ruined. The Japanese nevertheless encouraged native 
nationalism and in 1944, when it became apparent that they would 
soon be driven from the islands, they distributed arms to the 
natives in the hope they would be used against the Allies. Late 
in 1944, as their beaten armies were falling back in the Pacific 
area toward Japan, the Japanese promised independence to the 
Indonesians and turned over most of the internal administration 
to them. Many prominent Indonesian nationalists accepted 
collaborationist positions. 

On August 17, 1945, three days after the Japanese Government 
had accepted the Potsdam Declaration as a basis of surrender, 
the Indonesian Republic was actually established, largely as a 
result of the efforts of Sukarno, Sjahrir and Hatta, men who had 
long been in the forefront of Indonesian nationalism. A de¬ 
claration of independence from the Netherlands was also promul¬ 
gated. 

When the British forces, accompanied by Indian contingents, 
arrived on the islands early in October to handle the surrender 
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of the Japanese forces remaining there, the Indonesian Republic 
was actually administering the islands of Java and Sumatra. 
Dutch officials and some Dutch troops arrived soon after the 
British and Indians. The Dutch refused to deal with the officials 
of the Indonesian Republic and at first hoped to restore their 
prewar position. At the same time, however, the Dutch were 
prepared to launch extensive reforms. Ired by what to them 
appeared as unwarranted British cooperation with the Dutch, 
nationalist contingents clashed with British and Dutch forces. 
India expressed great concern about this fighting and made it 
known that she was opposed to any effort aiming to restore colonial¬ 
ism there. Under pressure from the British, who threatened to 
withdraw their military support, the Dutch in December consented 
to begin negotiations with the Indonesian leaders for the purpose 
of finding a common ground of agreement. 

Following the subsequent withdrawal of the British forces, the 
Dutch on November 15, 1946 concluded an agreement at Lindg- 
gadjati w^ the Indonesian Republic. This agreement recog¬ 
nized the Indonesian Republic as the de facto government of Java, 
Sumatra and Madura. The agreement also provided fora partner¬ 
ship of equals under the Dutch Crown that would consist of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and the various states of the East 
Indies, including the Indonesian Republic, which would be 
federated in a so-called United States of Indonesia. Anxious to 
create counterweights against the Indonesian Republic, the Dutch 
had organized self-governing states in Borneo, Celebes, the Mo¬ 
luccas and the Lesser Sundas. 

The Lindggadjati Agreement was vague and it failed to satisfy 
either the Indonesian extremists or the Dutch conservatives who 
persisted in clinging to the hope that the preeminent position of 
the Netherlands could be restored. Fighting was consequently 
resumed in July 1947, and the Dutch by employing land, sea and 
air power were able to deal crushing blows to the ill-equipped 
Republican forces. By 1948 the Dutch had practically destroyed 
the new Republic and its leaders fled to a remote part of Sumatra 
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where they re-established a government which continued to defy 
the Dutch. 

At the outset of the renewal of hostilities the United States urged 
the Indonesian leaders to compromise with the Dutch, and in 
recompense promised economic assistance. Meanwhile, on Au¬ 
gust 1 the Security Council of the United Nations passed a res¬ 
olution which demanded an immediate cease fire, but it was 
only partly complied with by the Dutch, who continued mopping 
up operations in the extensive areas vmder their control. It was 
the Soviet bloc which was taking the lead in trying to have the 
Security Council come to the defense of the Indonesian Republic.® 
By the late summer of 1947, motivated by the exigencies of the 
cold war which was in full fury, the United States veered away 
from its traditional anti-colonial poUcy and sought, although 
ineffectually, to bring about a conciliation between the nationalists 
and the Dutch. 

While desultory fighting was continuing, the Security Coundl 
on August 25, 1947 passed a resolution, sponsored by the United 
States, which provided for the appointment of a three-man Com¬ 
mittee of Good Offices, which would attempt to bring about an 
understanding between the Dutch and the nationalists. Russia 
abstained from voting on the resolution. Dr. Frank B. Graham 
was appointed the American member of the committee. The 
other two members consisted of a Belgian and an Australian. 
As a result of the efforts of this committee, Dutch and Indonesian 
representatives held initial talks on December 8 aboard the U.S.S. 
Kenville. A truce and an agreement on basic principles were 
concluded. This so-called Renville Agreement was submitted 
to and approved by the Security Council. The Soviet Union 

again abstained from voting on the action. 

Although Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands proclaimed 

that colonialism was dead, the Dutch failed to show good faith 
in living up to the terms of the agreement. Among other things, 
they continued to enforce a blockade which severely crippled the 
Indonesian Republic economically. Meanwhile, the Republican 
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Government was experiencing grave strains and disunity. A 
Communist uprising led by Muso, who had just returned from 
twenty years of exile in the Soviet Union, was nevertheless effec¬ 
tively crushed in December 1948 by the Republican army. 

On December 13, 1948 the Republican Government offered to 
make interim concessions to the Dutch, but these were character¬ 
ized as unacceptable by the Dutch, who six days later resumed the 
military campaign and seized the Republican capital of Jogjakarta. 
Certain elements of the Dutch army apparently beheved that they 
could win a decisive victory and thereby present a fait accompli 
to the United Nations and the world. However, they underesti¬ 
mated the will of the Republican army, which began to wage a 
very successful war of movement. 

On the very day the Dutch resumed the military campaign, the 
Security Council adopted a resolution sponsored by the United 
States, Colombia and Syria which called for another cease fire. 
Provoked and alarmed by the bad faith of the Dutch and the 
prestige which was accruing to Russia because of her strong 
anti-colonial stand, the United States took a tougher stand against 
the Netherlands and even suspended the economic assistance 
which was being sent to the Dutch in Indonesia. World opinion 
w^s strongly against the Dutch, and whatever sympathy the Dutch 
had had in America was rapidly vanishing. At this point India 
took the lead in summoning at New Delhi a conference of Asian, 
African and South Pacific nations, which Australia and New 
Zealand attended as observers. The purpose of this conference 
was to give support to the Indonesian Republic. 

For several months the Indonesian problem received the as¬ 
siduous attention of various member states of the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, on a visit to the United States in March 1949, the 
Dutch Foreign Minister Stikker was warned by Secretary Acheson 
to take a more' realistic view of the situation and to comply with 
the demands of the Security Council. The American Senate was 
also active in demanding a fair deal for the Indonesians. 

The Dutch cause went from bad to worse and on March 31 
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India and Australia referred the problem to the General As¬ 
sembly, where the Indonesians were certain to find greater support 
than in the Security Council. The Dutch now became extremely 
conciliatory, and on April 14, thanks partly to the efforts of the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia, resumed talks with 
Republican leaders. As a first step toward a mutually acceptable 
settlement, the Dutch agreed to restore Jogjakarta to the Re¬ 
publican Government. This was done on July 3. On August 
3 a cease-fire agreement was concluded. On November 2 a 
comprehensive agreement was negotiated at The Hague which 
provided for the transfer of authority to the Republic and for 
voluntary collaboration between the Netherlands and the Re¬ 
public. By the terms of this agreement all of the former Dutch 
East Indies except western New Guinea was to be placed under 
the authority of the Republican Government. The status of 
western New Guinea was to be settled by subsequent agreement. 
It was also agreed that all Dutch forces would be withdrawn 
from the islands. 

On December 16 Sukarno became the first president of the new 
United States of Indonesia. Eleven days later the Dutch Queen 
formally transferred her authority. The new government was 
promptly recognized by the United States, Great Britain, India, 
Russia and other powers. Indonesia was also admitted to 
membership in the United Nations. 

The Republic of Indonesia administers an area of 736,000 square 
miles (about one fourth the size of the United States) and a popu¬ 
lation of some 78,000,000. The problems of the new republic 
were staggering. A truly national state had to be welded, in 
which all the ethnic groups would be conscious of a common 
nationality. Educadon had to be vastly expanded and the largely 
illiterate population schooled in democratic concepts and pro¬ 
cedures. In 1950, for example, only about six percent of the total 
population was literate. The non-industrial economy had to be 
diversified and freed from dependence on the export of a handful 
of staple raw materials whose prices fluctuated with the vagaries 
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of world markets. Industries had to be established, and huge 
sums of capital were required which neither the Government 
nor private Indonesians possessed. The United States was sympa¬ 
thetic to the economic needs of the new state but it offered only 
minor assistance. 


In international relations Indonesia followed a policy which 
closely paralleled that of India, with whom she cooperated closely. 
Although plagued by a troublesome Communist parly, the leaders 
of the Government refrained from manifesting any hostile attitude 
toward either Russia or Red China. A matter of great concern 
to the Indonesian Government is the continued retention of 
western New Guinea by the Dutch, and it has manifested a determi¬ 


nation to obtain this area by peaceful means. 

A principal initial preoccupation of the Indonesian Government 
was the fear that colonialism might in some way be reimposed. 
The offer of American military aid was regarded with great sus¬ 
picion and misgivings, largely because of the belief that acceptance 
of such aid would invite American dictation, subtle as it might 
be. Although Indonesia signed the San Francisco Treaty of 
September 1951 with Japan, in disregard of widespread domestic 
opposition, she has since shied away from whole-hearted co¬ 


operation with the United States. By 1955 some officials in 
Washington were beginning to manifest concern with regard to 
the future of Indonesia and its reluctance to line up squarely on 
the side of the Western bloc. They were also greatly concerned 
because Indonesia seemed unable to solve her critical economic 


problems and hence provided fertile soil for Communist machi¬ 


nations. Even more serious than the menace of Communism, 

however, was the increasing threat of certain Moslem groups who 

sought to overthrow the regime and establish a state based on 
Moslem principles. 

Indonesia, Like the other newly established states of Asia, has 
discovered that the way of freedom and independence is not 
an easy one, particularly in an environment of poverty and grave 
international tension. Nonetheless, the Indonesian Republic was 
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born of principles that are dear to the heritage of free men, and it 
has at least shown a light of human dignity and promise to 
millions who had never known anything but the darkness of 
colonialism. Poor and unwar like, these people need help, 
friendship and understanding if their state is to survive, strengthen 
and prosper in the direction of democracy. The bounteous natural 
resources of the land cry for capital assistance and technological 
aid. Will the United States offer such aid per se or will it be 
forthcoming only on a political quid pro quo basis? 

THE PHILIPPINES 

On December 8, 1941, just a few hours after Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, the Japanese began their attack on the Philippines. 
Despite the stubborn and heroic resistance of the American and 
Filipino forces there, the Japanese soon overran the islands. 
Top Filipino leaders were shuttled to the United States, where 
they organi 2 ed a government-in-exile in Washington under the 
presidency of Manuel Quezon. This government was to all 
intents and purposes treated by the United States as the govern¬ 
ment of an independent people. On August 13, 1943 President 
Roosevelt exhorted the Filipinos to continue their resistance to 
the Japanese invaders and he pledged: “I give the Filipino 
people my word that the Republic of the Philippines will be 
established the moment the power of our Japanese enemies is 
destroyed.”® On June 29, 1944 the American Congress passed 
a law which stipulated that the independence of the Philippines 
would be established as soon as conditions made it possible. 
This was tantamount to saying that the independence of the 
Philippines would be established as soon as the Japanese invaders 
were expelled from the islands. 

Many wealthy and influential Filipinos who remained on the 
islands collaborated with the Japanese occupation forces, but 
a formidable resistance was organized, largely by Socialist, Com¬ 
munist and peasant elements. In the guerrilla warfare which the 
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resistance forces waged against the Japanese throughout the 
occupation, the Communist-dominated Hukbalahap (“People’s 
Army against the Japanese”) played a key role. Although the 
Japanese granted the Filipinos independence and a puppet govern¬ 
ment was organized under the headship of Jose Laurel, the Japa¬ 
nese stripped the country of raw materials and practically ruined 
it economically. In addition the country, particularly Manila 
and the big island of Luzon, were devastated by air raids and 
land fighting. In October 1944 General MacArthur landed at 
Leyte with American forces and rapidly destroyed the remaining 
Japanese armies. In February 1945 he turned over the civil 
administration of the country to Sergio Osmena, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the presidency of the government-in-exile after the 
death of Quezon in 1944.'^ 

With the termination of the Pacific War the principal immedi¬ 
ate problem was the reconstruction of the heavily damaged islands. 
This objective received high priority from the American Govern¬ 
ment, which began to pour huge sums of money into the Philip- 

• 

pine economy. By the terms of the Rehabilitation Act, passed 
by the Congress and signed by President Truman in April 1946, 
$400,000,000 was allotted as compensation to property owners 
for war damages, $120,000,000 was provided for the restoration 
and improvement of public property, and $100,000,000 of surplus 
war material was earmarked for use in the reconstruction of 
public buildings and utilities.® Generous as was this assistance, 
however, it fell considerably short of the estimated $1,000,000,000 
of war damage which the islands had suffered. Students of the 
problem have maintained that the economic assistance provided 
by this bill mostly benefited American interests on the islands 
and the small Filipino propertied class and failed to assist materially 
the great mass of the Filipino people. 

On April 30, 1946 the American Congress passed a Philippine 
Trade Act, introduced by Congressman Bell, which sought to 
appease both Americans with interests in the Philippines and 
American farmers who felt they were being injured by the duty- 
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free import of Philippine products. The bill provided for a 
duty-free period of eight years and then a gradual imposition of 
tariffs over a twenty-year period at the end of which, in 1974, 
full duties would be in effect. The bill also stipulated diat Ameri¬ 
cans were to have equal rights with Fihpinos in business and in 
the exploitation of the indigenous resources. This provision 
was resented by the Filipinos and they subsequently amended 
their constitution to provide certain safeguards that would favor 
native Filipinos.® 

In the spring of 1946 elections were held for officials to head 
a completely sovereign government that would come into power 
on July 4 of that year. A Liberal, Manuel Roxas, was elected 
President and members of his party dominated both houses of 
the legislature. During the campaign Roxas was indirectly aided 
by General MacArthur, who defended his alleged collaboration 
with the Japanese on the ground that he had furnished valuable 
intelligence to the United States. On July 4, with General Mac¬ 
Arthur present to give his blessing, the new government headed 
by Manuel Roxas was inaugurated and the sovereign and in¬ 
dependent Philippine Republic was brought into existence. 

The independent Philippine RepubUc governs a land of con¬ 
siderable size, population and natural wealth. More than seven 
thousand islands make up the Philippine archipelago, which has 
a strategic location off the southeast coast of Asia and lies just 
north of Indonesia. The islands have a total land area of 115,- 
600 square miles and a population estimated in 1955 at well over 
21,000,000. Ninety-four percent of the total population is con¬ 
centrated on the eleven largest islands. The two largest islands, 
Luzon and Mindanao, account for almost two thirds of the total 


land area. Manila, with a population of more than a million, 
is the largest city, but the great majority of Filipinos live in rural 


areas. 

Despite the mountainous nature of the islands, agriculture is 
the principal industry and about 70 percent of the population is 
dependent on it. In prewar days only a fourth of the arable land 
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was under cultivation. Hence there was, and still is, considerable 
room for great agricultural expansion. The major prewar export 
crops were sugar, copra, abaca and tobacco. Large deposits of 
iron ore exist and there is some coal and varying quantities of 
industrially important minerals. By and large, however, the 
prewar economy of the Philippines was of a “colonial” nature 
and hinged to the American market.^® More than 90 percent of 
the people are Christians, mostly Roman Catholics, but there 
is also a small Moslem or Moro element. 

Despite a considerable amount of Filipino sensitivity about 
being too closely bound to and dependent on the American econ¬ 
omy, the new Philippine Republic has cooperated very closely with 
the United States Government. Throughout 1945 there had been 
considerable annoyance in Washington because of the large number 
of former collaborators (with the Japanese) who were active and 
influential in the political and economic life of the nation. After 
the Filipinos received their formal independence, however, the 
collaborationist issue” disappeared as a factor in Philippine- 
American relations. On March 14, 1947 extensive military agree¬ 
ments were concluded which gave the United States 99-year leases 
on several military bases. American technicians were also sent 
to assist the armed forces of the new Republic. In addition, the 
United States assumed responsibility for the defense of the islands 
in case of external aggression. 

The economic path of the Republic has not been a smooth one. 
The Government has been compelled to grapple with enormous 
problems of almost every description, despite the many benefits 
that had been conferred on its people by the long and beneficent 
American occupation that preceded the Pearl Harbor attack. The 
mass of the people, of whom about 50 percent can be described 
as illiterate, were in a state of abject poverty when the Republic 
was established. Sweeping agrarian reforms are needed. The 
conservative elements who control the government have little 
enthusiasm for the reforms that are critically required to uplift 
t e depressed classes. An American economic survey com- 
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mission, headed by Daniel W. Bell, made an extensive study of 
the domestic situation in 1950. In its report, published on De¬ 
cember 9 of that year, the Bell Commission severely indicted the 
Philippine Government for having failed to promote the welfare 
of its citizens. It also sharply criticized the inefficiency and banal¬ 
ity of the government officials. Severe as was the censure of the 
Bell Commission, most intelligent and forward-looking Filipinos 
agreed with the nature, if not the degree, of the conclusions. 

A matter of some concern to the United States was the Huk- 
balahap uprising against the Philippine Government. While the 
Huks, as they were called for short, claimed to be fighting for 
social justice on the islands, the United States could not help but 
be concerned, particularly after 1948 when the cold war had reached 
a high peak of intensity, that their leaders were Communists and 
that they appeared to be receiving support from international 
Communism. 


With the inauguration of a new government under the presi¬ 
dency of the hard-hitting Ramon Magsaysay, of the Nacionalista 
Party, the war against the Huks took a decisive turn in favor of 
the government. At the same time, Magsaysay gave indications 
of intending to deal effectively with the elimination of corruption 
and inefficiency and the promotion of the general welfare. 

As the cold war continued to mount in intensity, the conser¬ 
vative Philippine Government drew even closer to the United 
States. Somewhat of an obstacle to this development, how¬ 
ever, was the persistence of the United States in seeking to bring 
about a resurgence of Japan’s economic strength and a revival 
of her military power. Since the Philippines had suffered heavily 
from the Japanese military occupation, the Philippine Government 
had consistently taken a harsh stand against Japan and initially 
had strongly opposed her rearmament. By 1955, however, the 
Government had reoriented itself in this respect and ceased to 
have anti-Japanism as a cardinal obsession of its foreign policy. 
The Filipinos were still nonetheless insisting on substantial repar¬ 
ations payments from Japan. As late as February 1955 the 
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Philippine Government appeared to be demanding a minimum 
reparations payment of one billion dollars over a period of twenty 
years. While willing to make payments, Japan took the position 
that the size of the payments demanded by the Filipinos was 
totally out of proportion to Japan’s capacity to pay. If the two 
countries could reach an agreement on this issue, there is reason 
to believe they might be able to cooperate extensively, particularly 
in the economic area, to their mutual advantage. 

While the close cooperation of the Philippine Government may 
be a source of satisfaction to many Americans, the fact remains 
that this cooperation is desired principally by the wealthier ele¬ 
ments because of their fear of Communism. It is highly debatable 
whether there is very much so-called “pro-Americanism” among 
the peasants and the depressed classes. The grave social and 
economic inequities that persist on the islands ought to be a 
continuing source of concern for Americans of goodwill genuinely 
interested in the welfare of the Filipino people. Unless the Philip¬ 
pine Government deals promptly, sincerely and effectively with 
these inequities it can be anticipated that social unrest will some 
day erupt into mass action and that the Communists or other 
extremists will place themselves in the vanguard of the movement 
for equity on the islands. 



CHAPTER XV 


EPILOGUE 


Little did the founding fathers dream even in their wildest 
moments of fancy that within the short period of a century and 
a half the United States would be deeply involved and committed 
throughout the Pacific and a large part of Asia, not to mention 
Western Europe. In their time the contacts of America with 
the lands of the distant East were limited to those of adventurous 
traders and seamen. For more than a century the United States 
scrupulously resisted the temptation to seize defenseless and so- 
called backward areas beyond the continental limits of the country. 
These limits had in fact come to be accepted by most Americans 
as the definitive limits of the nation’s manifest destiny insofar as 
territorial expansion was concerned. During this period isolation¬ 
ism and dissociation from the power rivalries and jealousies of 
the Old World had become hallowed traditions of the Republic. 

The year 1898 marked a dramatic turning point in America’s 
foreign relations and her destiny, particularly with regard to the 
Far East. In that year the United States became involved in armed 
conflict with Spain and wrested from this once proud power the 
Philippines, a sizable archipelago located far out in the Pacific, 
thousands of miles from America, and in relative proximity to 
continental Asia. In that same year the United States also an¬ 
nexed the Hawaiian Islands as a territory. To many Americans 
deeply devoted to the hallowed traditions of the Republic, the 
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acquisition of the Philippines was the “great aberration.’’ To 
these Americans the new Asiatic possessions meant inevitable 
participation in the power struggle of the European powers in 
Asia and the Pacific, naval rivalry, and the taking on of overseas 
risks and obligations, all of which seemed to negate the principles 
which had made the Republic great and prosperous. 

Aberration or not, the possession of the Philippines gave ad¬ 
venturous American commercial interests a Far Eastern outpost 
in which they enjoyed a privileged position. It also gave the 
United States a naval and military base at the doorstep of the 
vast Asian land mass. At the same time, the Philippines served 
to draw the United States deeper and deeper into the vortex of 
power rivalry in Asia, particularly in China. 

As a result of the promotion and defense of American interests 
in China and Manchuria, both actual and fancied, the United 
States became involved in a widening rift with Japan that culmi¬ 
nated in the great Pacific War and resulted in the destruction of 
Japan as a great power and the principal stabilizing force in Asia. 
Fanatically dedicated to the total destruction of militarist Japan, 
as well as Nazi Germany, the leaders of America in World War 
II gambled heavily on the assumption that the wartime cooperation 
of the Soviet Union and the United States would continue in 
peacetime. It did not. Instead the Soviet Union aided and abetted 
Communist movements in various lands of Asia as well as Europe. 
In Asia the Chinese Communists succeeded in chasing a discredited 
Kuomintang regime and its beaten remnants of a once vast army 
out of China to their last refuge on the island of Formosa. Within 
a short period of five years the new masters of China had built 
up a powerful military force which, supported by the vast war 
industries of Russia, was probably the most formidable that Asia 
had known. A powerful Moscow-Peking Axis had also come 

ft ^ 

into existence which to all practical effect was the dominator of 
the vast Eurasian land mass. The power of this Axis, together 
with that of the many satellite Communist nations, is of such a 
magnitude that the United States bv itself, without allies, could 
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probably no longer best it in armed conflict. 

The legacy of World War 11 was not that which had been antici¬ 
pated by either America’s wartime leaders or the people. They 
had ardendy believed that with the destrucdon of Japanese mili¬ 
tarism and German Nazism the world would enter upon a new 
era of enduring peace and internadonal cooperation. Instead of 
what had been anticipated, however, especially with regard to 
Asia, the legacy of World War 11 has been that of an old order 
of colonialism, semi-colonialism and inefficient capitalism crum¬ 
bling under the assaults of native nationalism and Communist con¬ 
spiracy, each unrelated to the other but in many instances the 
latter exploiting and abetting the former. 

Starting in 1947 the United States adopted a policy of assisting 
nations threatened by Communist conspiracy. To Americans, the 
outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 proved that Com¬ 
munism had gone beyond the aim of destroying governments 
by subversive methods and that it would not hesitate to employ 
military force and armed invasion for that end when it considered 
the chances of success favorable. Since then the United States 
has based its global policy on the definitive containment of Russo- 
Chinese power and international Communism. All other ob¬ 
jectives have been categorically subordinated to this cardinal 
objective. In implementing this poHcy, strategic and military 
considerations have tended to outweigh moral and even legal 
considerations.^ 

The American Government has postulated that the Russo- 
Chinese bloc, together with its adjunct, international Communism, 
are deadly threats to the security of the American nation and its 
way of life. This has become more than a postulate—it has be¬ 
come an obsession, and not without cause. Some Americans, 
but by no means a majority, even feel that Communism and the 
American system cannot coexist. Others, longing for the peace 
of coexistence, point out that it is the Communists themselves 
and their ideology which proclaim the impossibility of coexistence 
between Communism and “capitalism.” 
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The United States has understandably tended to ask the non- 
Communist states of the world to line up and be counted. As a 
consequence of this tendency many nations, particularly in Southern 
Asia, have recoiled from outright ahgnment with the United 
States and moreover developed a measure of dislike for some 
of the methods adopted by the United States in seeking to achieve 
its ends. This is particularly true of India and her supporters, 
principally Burma and Indonesia, who believe with a conviction 


and fervor which matches that of America, that coexistence between 
different political, economic and social systems is not only possible 
but imperative. This bloc is primarily influenced by moral and 
pacifistic considerations and is strongly opposed to the use of 
force or “situations of strength” for the settlement of inter¬ 
national controversies. The great weight of India’s moral leader¬ 
ship in Asia cannot be taken lightly. While the “India bloc” 
cannot of itself prevent World War III it can contribute, and 
perhaps has contributed, to the lessening of international tension 
and the postponement, if not cancellation, of Armageddon. 

In the remainder of non-Communist Asia the nations appear to 
have Lined up beside the United States in the cold war. Actually 
it is the governments of these nations that have stood up to be 
counted as allies. Even in these countries it would be presump¬ 
tuous to assume that the masses are in accord with American ob¬ 
jectives and methods. Aside from Pakistan and South Korea, 
the masses appear to feel strongly attracted by the moral and 
pacifistic principles that guide India. This may even be true of 
the Formosans as distinguished from the Kuomintang regime 
and its remnants of an army entrenched on Formosa. Certainly 
m Japan, the third of the three potentially great powers in Asia 
(the other two being China and India), the masses are opposed to 

war, to armaments, and to ahgnments with power blocs that may 
entail involvement in war. 


Where does America stand with regard to Asia, particularly 
with regard to the Asia that remains outside the Communist 
world? Is America adequately aware of the revolt of the masses 
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that is sweeping throughout Asia and driving it to a new destiny 
and power? For well over two decades Chiang Kai-shek had the 
opportunity of capitalizing on the momentum of this revolt to 
lift China to a better life and give her new power and dignity, 
but he came to ignore it, even tried to combat it, and the Chinese 
Communists as a consequence profited from his historical myopia 
and swept to power on the momentum of this same force. If 
since then the Chinese Communists have misused their power, 
that is something else. 

What is the precise nature of this great contemporary revolt 
in Asia? 

Without any question, it is the most irrepressible and momentous 
revolt in the long history of Asia, beside which all others pale 
into insignificance. The origins of this revolt reach far back to 
the intrusion of the Westerner, his imposition of colonialism, 
and his subsequent inadvertent transplanting of Western political 
and social idealism. The preliminary tremors of this revolt were 
noticeable throughout the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and more so down to the outbreak of World War II. Since then 


it has erupted with the magnitude and force of a truly continental 
upheaval. In short, Asia is in revolution—a revolution whose 
roots reach back at least to the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

To free Asia, particularly Southern and Southeast Asia, the 
principal and consuming problem is that of destroying an old 
order of things that was morally wrong and injurious to the vital 
interests of the Asian masses. To free Asia this calls for complete 
liberation from every vestige of Western control and domination. 
It calls for the elimination of obsolete and obsolescent political, 
economic and social systems which are held partly, if not chiefly, 
responsible for the ills and helplessness of Asia. It calls for an 


unrelenting fight against Asia’s most pernicious scourge—not 
Communism, but abject and degrading poverty. In this titamc 


struggle against poverty the leaders of free Asia welcome economic, 
technological and tutelar assistance, but they categorically reject 
outside control and domination, even when ingeniously veiled. 
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The new freedom of Asia is too recently won, and at too great 
a cost, for the Asians not to treasure it as life itself and not to be 
obsessed with the fear that alien domination may seek to return. 

Perhaps the most momentous single fact of Asia today is that of 
a new intelligentsia arousing the masses from their centuries-long 
inertia and prodding them to seek and demand improved living 
conditions. To these awakening masses improved living con¬ 
ditions mean something quite different from what they do to 
most Americans: to them they mean an escape from the specter 
of starvation and the reality of malnutrition and material ill-being. 
They are as opposed to economic exploitation by their own kind 
as they are to exploitation by the Westerner. 

Once, and for a very long time, the Asian masses were an 
element of no political significance, and they accepted their lot 
as part of the natural and inevitable order of things. Today an 
increasingly larger number no longer accept their lot as either 
natural or inevitable. Asia will unquestionably be controlled 
and guided by those who understand the hopes and aspirations 
of these huge masses in ferment. 

Hostility to, and suspicion of, the Westerner remain as con¬ 
temporary realities. Most Asians know little or nothing of the 
imperialistic excesses of the Russians in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, since the Russians perforce confined their 
imperialism to Manchuria and sparsely inhabited, backward areas 
of northern and central Asia. Moreover, the Soviet Union has 
denounced the imperialism of its Czarist predecessor as blatantly 
as it has denounced that of the West. Contrasting with the im¬ 
perialism of the Czars, the Western Europeans struck at all of 
Asia, from Iran and India to China, the Indies and the vast ex¬ 
panses of the Pacific. Hundreds of millions of Asians who are 
free today only a few years ago grovelled under the force and 
authority of Western imperialism. An American ought to be 

able to understand at least the reason for Asia’s obsession with 
regard to imperialism. 

The cold war and the vital problems of Asia look very different 
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to free Asians than they do to most Americans. To most free 
Asians the cold war between Russia and the Western bloc is es¬ 
sentially a by-product of Western materialism. They do not see 
one side as all “right” and the other side as all “wrong.” 

Developments within America have a pronounced effect on 
American prestige in free Asia. For a time free Asians were 
greatly disturbed by the prominence of “McCarthyism” in Amer¬ 
ica. The harm that this “ism” did to American prestige in free Asia 
is incalculable. While it flourished, many free Asians even ques¬ 
tioned the fitness of America to pose as the leader of the so-called 
“free world.” At the outset of President Eisenhower’s adminis¬ 
tration, free Asians were also concerned that America might move 
to the right and renounce much of the international idealism that 
had been preached for decades. The liberal record of the Eisen¬ 
hower Adnunistration has not only dissipated these concerns 
but even in some ways enhanced American prestige. The dis¬ 
crediting of “McCarthyism” has had a particularly salutary effect 
on American standing in free Asia. In short, wherever America 
has lived up to its great humanitarian and democratic heritage, 
the heart of free Asia has felt a glow of kinship. 

Are the dynamic contemporary realities of the new Asia aroused 
from its lethargy properly understood by the American people 
who, in the final analysis, determine the policies of their Govern¬ 
ment? Admitting the gravity of the Red peril, can America dis¬ 
tinguish in Asia between that which is inspired and fomented by 
Communism and that which arises as a consequence of abject 
poverty and long-standing political, economic and social inequities? 

Is America willing to accommodate itself to the desire of certain 
peoples and governments to establish socialistic systems, especially 
when they seek to do so in a peaceful and democratic manner, 
or does American friendship inflexibly require devodon to capi¬ 
talistic systems? Does America stand ready to offer sincere friend¬ 
ship and material assistance to those who are genuinely devoted 
to peace and democratic development, even when they may cling 
to “neutrality?” Does America offer friendship and material as- 
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sistance to any and all who are enemies of Communism, even 
when they may be hostile to genuine democracy and potential 
disturbers of the peace? Does America feel more united to those 
who are filled with hatred of Communism than to those who are 
filled with a genuine love for democracy, humanitarianism and 
peace? The thoughtful American might well pause to recall how 
the United States in World War II allied itself with an evil that 
was as great, if not greater, than that of Fascism and the postwar 
legacy that was obtained as a consequence. 

Can America explain herself properly and adequately to the new 
Asia? Conversely, can free Asia explain herself to America? But 
what concerns us most here is whether America can promote peace 
and protect her real, rather than fancied, interests with enough 
elasticity and wisdom to accommodate the realities of the free 
Asiatic world, a world for the most part newly born to a tenuous 
free life and seeking above all else peace, tolerance, understanding 
and escape from degrading poverty. 

Unpalatable as it may be to many Americans, it nevertheless 
must be recognized that in free Asia most forward-looking idealists 
see as much good in the ends of Communism as they do in the 
ends of democratic-capitalistic systems. These same elements, 
however, in their hearts lean toward the latter because of the reali¬ 
zation that they do not basically subscribe to the practice of the 
ends justifying the means.” It ought to be realized that emu¬ 
lation of Communist methodology in this respect can only serve 
to weaken the appeal of America. Means and ends may require 
some readjustment vis-a-vis each other in times of crisis, but in 
the final analysis the preference of free Asians for the Way of the 
West will be greatly influenced by the degree to which the West 

lives up to its humanitarian concept that “ends do not justify the 
means.” 

The heart of America is basically sound and good. In America’s 
heritage there is prodigious strength and inexhaustible inspiration 
for the trials of today and tomorrow. The ideals and practices 
which made the Republic great can serve it well in this hour of 
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darkness when so much of mankind is numbed with need and 
gripped with fear. Perhaps more than anything else Americans 
need a rebirth of faith in their liberal, democratic and humanitarian 
ideals. Perhaps, as was stated by Franklin D. Roosevelt with 
regard to the Great Depression which brought suffering to a third 
of all Americans and fear to most of the others, the thing we need 
to fear most is fear itself. It has yet to be demonstrated that God 
is actually on the side of those who are supported only by big bat¬ 
talions. And now, more than ever before, man needs to be on 
the side of God, or ahead may lie annihilation for the kind of 
civilization which has been in the making since man first learned 
that there was beauty in his world and that there was power as 
well as satisfaction in love, the positive and creative force of human 
life. Faith in the natural law and in the humanity of man may 
not be enough in this age, but neither is implicit faith in force 
and weapons of annihilation. The challenge of our times is the 
ability of Reason and the creative force to triumph over hate, fear 
and all the other negative and destructive forces of man. 
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